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THE EXPANSION OF EMPIRE 


(Russia, by Capturing the Leader, Suppresses the Last Struggle for Freedom 
in the Caucasus) 


From a painting by F. Rouband, the noted Russian historical painter 


USSIA has built up-her mighty empire by a steady process 
of expansion extending over centuries. To the eastward 
of the Russians there have always been tribes less civilized 

than they; and one by one the Russians have absorbed these 
feebler races. Most noted of these acquisitions of subjects 
and territory within the past century has been the conquest of 
the Caucasus, the region of mighty mountains which lies be- 
tween the Black and Caspian Seas. This land was first seized 
from Turkey in 1829; but its inhabitants, secure in their 
mountain fastnesses, refused to accept the new suzerainty. | 
Their great leader was the Circassian chieftain Schamyl, of 
whom so many remarkable tales were told that he has become a 
_ hero of romance, the typical figure of his race of mountaineers. 
At one time he was left for dead upon the field of battle. At 
another a walled town which he was defending was captured, 
and every man within it was slain to insure Schamyl’s death. 
Yet he reappeared among his followers. Russia paid with 
thousands of lives and millions of money for the subjugation 
of the region. At length in 1859, when the mountains were 
fairly swarming with Russian troops, Schamyl abandoned the 
long contest as hopeless, and secured peace for his countrymen 
by coming forward and surrendering himself. He was treated 
with respect and honor by the Russians, and remained in semi- 
captivity in Moscow until his death. 
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THE TARTARS ENTERING RUSSIA 


THE STORY OF 


THE GREATEST NATIONS 


MODERN NATIONS—RUSSIA 


Chapter CXX 
THE LEGENDARY AGE IN RUSSIA. 


[Authorities : Ralston, ‘‘ Early Russian History ’’ ; Rambaud, ‘‘ History of Russia ”. Allison, 
‘* History of Europe”; Bell, ‘‘ History of Russia”; Kelly, ‘‘ History of Russia”; Tooke, * History 
of Russia’”’: Howorth, ‘‘ History of the Mongols” ; Diary of Sir Jerome Horsey ; Motley, ‘‘ Peter 
the Great”; Segur, ‘‘ History of Russia and of Peter the Great” ; John Cook, ‘t Memoirs” ; Catha- 
rine II., ‘‘Memoirs” ; Dunham, ‘‘ History of Poland”; Day, ‘*The Russian Government in 
Poland”; Kinglake, ‘‘ The Crimean War”; Tilly, ‘‘ Eastern Europe and Western Asia” ; Schuyler 
“‘ Turkistan’’; Schnitzler, ‘‘ Russia under Alexander and Nicholas”; Argyll, * The Eastern Ques- 
tion’’; Gurowski, ‘‘ Russia as it Is”; Morfill, ‘* The Story of Russia”; Latimer, ‘* Russia and 
Turkey in the Nineteenth Century” ; Maxwell, ‘‘ The Czar and his People” ; Wallace, ‘** Russia” ; 
Norman, ‘' All the Russias’”’; Palmer, ‘‘ Russian Life in Town and Country”; Wolkonsy, ‘* Pictures 
of Russian History and Russian Literature.”’] 








USSIA is in one sense the youngest of the European nations. 
Long after the more Western countries were in the full 
burst of historic splendor, Russia was still a region of 
vague legends, wrapped in the mist of primeval barbarism. 
It was not until the time of Elizabeth of England that 
the wild Russian tribes united into a recognized state, 
and found themselves ages behind their neighbors in 
YY all culture and civilization. Indeed, even to-day Pussia has not 
elo fully emerged from her barbaric ignorance. 
Oddly enough, it is of this uncouthness of their land that 
Russian statesmen make most boast. For they will tell you that she is 
young, and that as her people develop she will launch upon a career of many 
73 
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1154 The Story of the Greatest Nations 


centuries of mature strength, that she will flourish long after older nations 
have sunk into senile decay. _ 

Our tale must begin, therefore, in Russia even more than elsewhere, with an 
age of legends, and you must not take all that we gather from the old records 
of the monks as being accurate history. The men here told of did truly live 
and fight and die, just as surely as you and I to-day, but just what they did is 
doubtful, and why they did it even more so. You can read in one chronicle 
that they were saints, impelled only by the noblest aspirations. In another 
you will be informed that they were incarnate fiends. Perhaps we had best 
look for the truth at neither extreme, and accept them as ordinary men and 
women very like ourselves, aiming to do right but often sorely tempted. 

The-first date which we are able to associate definitely with Russia’s story 
is the year 862 a.D. In that year, Alfred the Great in England was fighting 
the Northmen. In France, Charles the Bald had definitely established a 
nation, and was sadly watching the Norse pirates lay waste its borders. At 
the, same time, another band of those wonderful sea-wanderers entered Russia. 
They were “invited to rule,” say the Russians, but the expression is presuma- 
bly a graceful way of admitting conquest. 

Rurik, which is perhaps a corruption of the Norse Roderick, was the leader 
of the sturdy invaders, the first monarch of the Russian nation, and to-day 
highly honored as its founder. He captured Novgorod, the earliest of Russia's 
great cities, situated not far from the Baltic Sea and connected with it by a 
river, up which the Norsemen came. 

With Novgorod as his capital and stronghold, Rurik gradually extended his 
sway over the surrounding people. Of what race were these? It is hard to 
say. Probably of many different stocks, some Aryan, some Sclavic. The 
ancient Roman writers knew little of them and vaguely included them all as 
“Scythians.” At any rate, Rurik and his Norsemen soon fused with their 
subjects as a single race, just as his brethren did with the French of Nor- 
mandy or with the Saxons of England. They even adopted the pagan religion 
of the Russians,* and after death Rurik was burned on a huge funeral pyre, 
seated in his boat with his slaves and wives around him. 

Rurik’s successor, his brother Oleg, led the Russians against the wild tribes 
to the southward and conquering the fair city of Kief made it his capital. 
Kief, which you will find on your map in: southern Russia on the great river 
Dnieper, was a far brighter and pleasanter home than wintry Novgorod, and it 


thus became the second capital and chief metropolis of the growing kingdom. 
_ Kief is called the mother of all Russian cities. 


=the origin of the name Russia is not positively known except that it is modernized from the 
more ancient word Russ, which used to be applied to both the land and the people. 
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RUSSIA IN EUROPE 


(Showing Her Present Territory as Compared With That Before the Days of 
Peter the Great) 


Specially prepared for the present series by Austin Smith 


F you look at a map of Europe you will note that Russia 
occupies most of the eastern half of it. And if you take 
a map of the eastern hemisphere you see Russia’s terri- 
tory extending on across all northern Asia, till it reaches the 
islands of Japan. Thus Russia is both of the west and of the 
east, touches both civilizations of the world. Her empire ex- 
tends over the largest single piece of territory in the world. 
The British empire is larger, but it les scattered over many 
lands and islands. Russia’s vast land is one and undivided. 
And it is always growing. If we look back at the Europe of 
two, three or even more centuries ago we find the western 
nations England, France, Germany of about the same size 
and place as now; but Russia has almost doubled her terri- 
tories in Europe since Peter the Great seized upon his throne 
in 1689. 4 
Most of her vast territories, however, are ice-bound. The 
extreme north is too cold even for farming; and St. Peters- 
burg, the capital which Peter built in 1703, is covered with 
snow all winter long. The members of the Russian court en- 
joy life in a temperature which would seem to us almost unen- 
durable; and the Russian peasantry are made hard and strong 
by their grim climate. 
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Russia—The Coming of Christianity 1155 


In Kief, Igor, a son of Rurik, bore rule and wedded a fair maiden, Olga. 
Igor was slain in battle, and Olga most bitterly avenged his death. She 
received a deputation from the people who had slain him, offering to atone by 
wedding her to their own prince. Olga secretly slew all the deputies, while 
sending word to the enemy to send more. These also she slew in secret, and 
pretending to agree to the wedding, coaxed all the nobility of the hated land 
to attend the feast. During its progress, they were suddenly attacked and 
- killed; and then throwing off the mask, Olga advanced with fire and sword 
against the common people. They defended themselves desperately in their 
capital city, until Olga offered to make peace on payment of a tribute of live 
pigeons. Naturally the exhausted foe gladly agreed to such an easy settle- 
ment; but when Olga had the birds, she bound fire upon the back of each, and 
released them. They flew straight to their homes, and thé flames rose every- 
where. Soon the city was in ashes, while Olga’s troops hunted down the 
miserable townfolk, amid the ruins of their dwelling-places. 

Olga now decided to turn Christian. Whether she was most actuated by 
remorse or by pride is not quite clear. Instead of sending for. priests she 
journeyed all the way to Constantinople and was there baptized with great 
magnificence. This is the first positive historic mention of Christianity in 
Russia; but the legends assert that Saint Andrew the Apostle came to the 
land in the first Christian century, was eagerly welcomed, and founded the 
faith at Kief. Gradually, however, the people forgot his teachings, though . 
they never forgot the symbol of signing themselves with the cross, and con: 
tinued to use the gesture as one of deep reverence. At any rate the faith 
faded, and Olga has been canonized by the Russian Church as its earliest native 
saint. 

The religion did not, however, spread rapidly among her people. They 
despised the unwarlike Greeks from whom she brought it, and the Queen’s own 
son, Sviatoslav, refused to accept it. He voiced the general feeling of the 
wild race by declaring the new faith to be fit only for cowards. 

This Sviatoslav restored the pagan religion to its full power, held human 
sacrifices, and spent his life in war. He was a great warrior, we are told, and - 
widely extended the Russian dominions, even attacking the Greek Emperor of 
the East at Constantinople. Here, however, he was repulsed; and the Greeks 
following him up besieged him in their city of Dorostol, which he had captured. 
Day after day Sviatoslav and his wild followers would burst forth from their 
shelter and fight, until driven back. Then each night their diminishing band 
made a sacrifice under the city walls of some of their Greek prisoners from 
Dorostol or of those they had captured during the day. 

At last the few survivors asked for peace, and Sviatoslav pledged himself 
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never 40 attack the Greeks again. He kept his word, for on his way back to 
Kief he and his handful of followers were ambushed by other enemies and 
slain. His skull was made into a drinking cup, from which his foemen thought 
to imbibe his strength and courage. 

Vladimir, a son of Sviatoslav, firmly established the Christian religion 
throughout his land. Hence he has been called “the Sunny” and “the Saint,” 
though both terms seem singularly inappropriate to the character of the man. 
One tale represents him as carefully weighing all the different faiths of earth, 
and at last selecting the Greek form of Christianity. Another says he resolved 
to be Christian, but would not subject himself to any bishop whether of Rome 
or Constantinople. Accordingly he stormed a Christian city on the Black 
Sea, captured it, and carried off monks, holy utensils, and sacred relics, in 
quantities sufficient’ to establish at once a fully equipped religious system of 
his own. 

The chief Russ god in the old pagan days had been Perune, god of thunder. 
His main image stood at Kief, and King Vladimir, whether because of his own 
ignorant barbarism or as an object-lesson to his people, had the image cut 
down, dragged through the streets like a log, beaten all the way with sticks, 
and finally dumped into the river. Then the King ordered his people to be 
baptized, and all together they marched obediently into the river and went 
through the ceremony. The date of this wholesale conversion has been | 
officially set as 988, and its nine hundredth anniversary was celebrated a few 
years back. . 

Vladimir divided his kingdom among his sons, but most of it ultimately 
reverted into the hands of one of them, Yaroslav the Just, Russia’s first law- 
giver. His code of laws is still extant and resembles that of all the early Scan-, 
dinavian or Teutonic peoples. 

The action of Vladimir in parcelling his kingdom among his sons was by no 
means a new arrangement, but after the days of Yaroslav the Just the danger- 
ous system was carried so far that at length we find some seventy little kings 
ruling over different parts of the land, all of them claiming descent from Rurik 
and from Yaroslav. Internal wars became frequent, the strength of the country 
declined, and it threatened to sink back into the utter barbarism from which 
it had so recently emerged. 

During over two centuries only one man rises for a moment into sufficienr 
prominence to be mentioned. This is Vladimir Monomachus (At Is-ag2eR), 
wl.om we find deserting Kief, the ancient city, for a new capital of his own. He 
wedded a daughter of the unhappy English King, Harold, though tow she had _ 
accomplished the dreary and perilous journey to the Russian court is a matter 
of astonishment. This Vladimir was also a writer, and a fascinating fragment 
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THE BURIAL OF RURIK 


(Rurik, Founder of the Russian Nation, Honored at Death) 


From a painting by Henry Siemiradzki, the Polish master (1843-1904) 


USSIAN history begins with Rurik. He was a Norse- 
man who in the ninth century landed among the scat- 
tered Sclavs who dwelt along the eastern coasts of the 

cold Baltic Sea. These Sclavs lived, as you may recall that 
the early Sclavs of the Austrian regions did, in little sepa- 
rate settlements with no central government. Hence they 
were weak; and tradition says that they invited the fiercely 
fighting Norsemen to send them a king who would unite them 
and make them strong. So Rurik came; and as his people 
were known among these scattered Baltic tribes as ‘Russi, 
gradually all the Sclavs whom he drew under his control were 
ealled the Russians. 

Rurik proved a strong ruler and built up a strong king- 
dom. At his death, his brother and successor, Oleg, erected 
for him a huge funeral pyre; and on this the mourning Selavs 
sacrificed in ancient fashion the chief’s wives, his slaves, his 
favorite horses, his ship and his treasure. The Norse rulers 
had adopted the religion of the Sclavs, and our illustration 
shows in the background the chief Sclavie god, Perune, the 
god of thunder, borne in solemn procession to say farewell 
to Rurik. 
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Russia—The Tartar Dominion Ins 


of his work still exists describing the wild extravagance and excitement of his 
half-savage life. 

About 1223 came the vast Tartar invasion of Russia. The Asiatic hordes 
were met bravely; but, divided as the land had come to be among so many 
petty princelings, it could make no effectual resistance. The ferocious Tartars 
plundered it almost at will, and swept onward into Germany and Hungary. In 
these lands, as you may remember, they appeared about 1240 and were only 
driven back after a terrible struggle, long, bloody, and exhaustive. 

They then established their “ Empire of the Golden Horde,” as they called 
it, in southeastern Russia, and for over two centuries the land was under their: 
cruel dominion. It was during this period that the Russian people acquired 
their somewhat Asiatic character. “Scratch a Russian,” says a well-known 
proverb, “and you will find a Tartar” ; and there is no question that the race 
to-day shows a distinct strain of Asiatic blood. The Russian princelings of 
the north and west were allowed to retain their positions, but they were com. 
pelled to submit to a most humiliating vassalage. When a Tartar envoy came 
to one of their courts, the prince acted as his servant; and when the mounted 
Tartar drank his parting cup, the prince had to lick away the drops that fell 
upon the horse’s mane. 

Gradually, however, the power of the “ Golden Horde” was broken, just as 
that of the Russians had been, by division among several rulers. In 1380 
Dimitri, the Russ prince of Moscow, defied the Tartars. He trampled onthe | 
image of the Khan which had been sent him to salute, and he refused the 
established tribute. In a great battle near the River Don on the “ field of 
woodcocks,” Dimitri burned his boats behind him that his people could not 
flee, and they then completely defeated their opponents. The chroniclers tell 
us that at the close of the terrible day the conqueror had but forty thousand. 
followers left out of an army of two hundred thousand. It is certain that 
scarce two years later the Tartars captured Moscow and burned it to the 
ground. Nothing but the stone-built palace, the Kremlin, escaped the flames. 

The Principality of Moscow became recognized, however, as the centre of 
patriotic resistance to the oppressor. Its power increased as that of the Tar- 
tars waned, and a century later (1478) its Grand Duke, Ivan III., tore in pieces 
the letter which the Tartar ruler sent to demand.tribute. This open defiance 
stamps the end of Asiatic rule in Russia. 

Ivan, or if we translate his name into English, John, the Third, is called 
Ivan the Great. His reign lasted from 1462 to 1505, and is thus contempo- 
rary with the full flood of the Renaissance in Italy, and with the close of the 

Middle Ages in Western Europe. In France, Louis XI. was establishing the 
- full strength of the royal power; Henry VII. was coming nigh to equal abso- 
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lutism in England; Maximilian was pretending to it in Germany. The period 
was also one of vast importance to Russia. We might almost express her 
position by saying that she was just an era behind her neighbors, and with the 
downfall of Tartar domination was passing from barbarism to medizevalism. 
Ivan is regarded as the founder of the modern Russian monarchy. 

The man himself who thus closes the legendary age of Russia is perhaps 
a more perplexing figure than any of the earlier chieftains. We are told that 
he was a demon of cruelty, yet under his rule the Russian people made vast 
advances in comfort, happiness, and security. We hear that he was a coward, 
_ the most abject, yet he was successful in every war he undertook; that be was 
utterly false and treacherous, yet he lived up to his treaties with Western 
nations better than they did themselves. 

Four things Ivan did for Russia. At least there were four which deserve 
special remembrance, as greater than the others. First, he consolidated and 
made real the power which, as Grand Duke, he held nominally over all the 
other little princelings. His ultimate triumph in this line was the conquest ot 
Novgorod the Great. 

Note that Ivan’s capital, Moscow, is the third Russian city of which we 
have spoken. The older capital, Kief, had fallen into desolation, been plun 
dered by Tartars and by Russians, and had finally been lost to Russia alto 
gether, passing under the dominion of her Western neighbors Poland and 
Lithuania. 

Novgorod, the ancient landing-place of Rurik and his Norsemen, had fared 
very differently. She lay so far to the northward as to have escaped entirely 
the Tartar ravages. Moreover, she was the one Russian port by which trade 
could enter the country from the Baltic Sea German merchants settled there, 
and Novgorod became a leading member of the mighty Hanseatic League of 
trading cities. In the time of Ivan HI., her population is said to have reached 
four hundred thousand; she was one of the great commercial centres of the 
world, the metropolis of an extensive republic. No other Russian city could 
be named beside her. Indeed, their old saying still survives among the peas- 
antry, “ Who can withstand God and Novgorod the Great!” 

This gigantic and practically independent city Ivan set himself to reduce. 
He feigned friendship for it, won the confidence of the citizens, and then sud- 
denly asserted that his nominal lordship over them entailed absolute ownership. 
The astounded people defied him, gathered their armies, and called on Poland 
for help But Poland was slow in responding and Ivan was prompt. He 
appeared before the city with an army so enormous that the men of Novgorod 
despaired. There was no battle; indeed the crafty Ivan never risked the 
chances of actual conflict when he could possibly avoid it. Novgorod sub- 
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CHRISTIANITY COMES TO RUSSIA 


(Saint Andrew Preaches the New Faith to the Sclavs in the First Century) 


From a painting by the celebrated Russian master, Vassili Petrovitch 
Verestchagin (1842-1904) 


EGEND says that even before the days of Rurik the 

Sclavs had heard of Christianity. Among their little 

scattered communities centuries before, there had come 
Saint Andrew, one of the seventy-two original apostles or 
teachers who spread abroad the faith of Christ. From Saint 
Andrew the Sclavs had learned and accepted the first teach- 
ings of Christianity. But in the course of centuries the igno- 
rant, untrained people had forgotten most of the essentials 
of the faith, and remembered only its doctrine of immor- 
tality and its sign of the cross. The making of this cross sign 
was still regarded by them as an action expressing deep rev- 
erence; though their ‘‘eross of St. Andrew’’ was different 
from the cross of western Europe, having a double instead of 
a single bar. 

Christianity came again to Russia under the reign of its” 
first queen, Olga. She was a Sclavie maid who had wedded 
a son of Rurik. Her husband reigned and was killed in bat- 
tle. Olga assumed the chieftainship and exacted a terrible 
vengeance for his death, utterly exterminating the race of 
enemies who had slain him. Then she resolved to turn Chris- 
tian, and went in person to Constantinople, the head of the 
eastern Christian church, and was there baptized with much 
splendor. She has been canonized by the Russian church as 
its first native saint. 
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Russia—Ivan the Great 1159 


mitted under promise of kindness, and Ivan, planting his soldiers in the city, 
found excuse under various trivial charges to imprison or execute all who had 
- headed the movement against him. 

A few years later, he suspected, or pretended to suspect, opposition among 
the foreign merchants dwelling in Novgorod, and promptly imprisoned them 
all, confiscating their enormous wealth. Such of the unhappy victims as sur- 
vived their sufferings were finally released, but their property was never 
restored. Naturally, no other foreigners cared to trust themselves in Novgorod, 
the trade of the city disappeared, and it sank by degrees into the mere grass- 
grown village that it is to-day. : 

The next in order of Ivan’s achievements was his wedding with Zoe, or 
Sophia, the heiress of the Byzantine Empire. You will recall that the Turks 
had conquered Constantinople in 1453. Thus Sophia brought to her husbana 

‘nothing but an empty title to a ruined and captured land, which he certainly 
had no intention of fighting to recover. Nevertheless, this was the most im- 
portant wedding in Russian history. From it comes the claim of the Russian 

_Tulers to be regarded as the “Emperors of the East,” the Czsars or Czars, 

inheritors of the Empire of Rome, rightful heirs to Turkey in Europe, and 
to all Western Asia. As descendants of Sophia, the Czars adopted the standard 
of the double-headed: eagle, which had been Byzantine, and which now floats 
upon the Russian flag. 

It was Sophia who drove Ivan to his third important deed, the defiance of the 
Tartars. She kept complaining to her husband that she might have wedded a 
king of Western Europe, and had come to him supposing him an independent 
and mighty sovereign. So at last Ivan yielded, as husbands will. To oblige 
his wife he overcame his excessive and constitutional unwillingness to fight, 
and dramatically tore the Khan’s letter, as we have told. He had long evaded 
the payment of any serious tribute, but that was a very different thing from 
flatly refusing it. 

Russia went wild with joy, and an enormous army gathered round their 
sovereign. War was inevitable. A great Tartar army came to avenge the 
insult. The two hordes approached the River Oka and, sitting down upon 
opposite banks, each defied the other to cross. You may be sure Ivan was 
not the one to chance the rash assault. Indeed, so extreme seemed his fear 
that he lost all control of himself and fled from his army. His nobles and 
priests openly and scornfully upbraided him. They hounded him back to his 
command. : 

_. Winter came upon the inactive armies. One night the river between them 
froze solid, and it became an easy matter for either force to charge directly on 
the other. The prospect was really too much for Ivan’s nerves, and he disap- 
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peared again. His army suddenly discovered him gone, a panic seized then 

and they ran away, every man of them, without once looking behind. The 
land lay open to the Tartars, but they were too wary to be caught in a trap.” 
The sudden disappearance of the vast army awaiting them, suggested an ambus- — 
cade. Perhaps they were being surrounded! Their leaders thought it wise to_ 
withdraw a little way. -They fled. ; 

Such is the remarkable tale vouched for by the Russian chronicles. {n its 
retreat the Tartar army encountered that of another Khan and was completely 
overthrown. Ivan hastened to make peace with the conqueror upon terms of © 
mutual equality, and then boasted of his own retreat as a masterpiece of suc-— 
cessful diplomacy. 

One thing more Ivan achieved. He compelled Western Europe to recog- 
nize Russia as a nation and as one of their family, not the least among them. - 
It was not only his marriage with Sophia that did this. He warred against 
Poland and Lithuania, and recovered from the latter kingdom much of the” 
ancient Russian territory in the south. He fought successfully against the 
German “Knights Hospitallers,’ who held the Baltic coast. He formed — 
alliances with Sweden and with Venice. The Emperor Maximilian of Germany ; 
offered to wed one of his chief .lords to Ivan’s daughter, and Ivan refused 
because the offer was beneath her dignity. 

“T will get the Pope to crown you a King,” said Maximilian. 

“T am a sovereign now and will submit to be crowned by nobody,” answered 
Ivan. He married his daughter to the King of Lithuania and Poland; and 
eventually brought about an honorable peace between their nations. 

In this manner Ivan the Great lived and reigned with great shrewdness, if 
with no higher quality. Before his death the Russian principalities were all 
firmly within his grip, and Europe had acknowledged his power. He ruled 
under the title of Grand Duke; but his son and successor, Basil, felt justified 
in assuming the broader title of Emperor or Czar. 
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HEATHENISM’S LAST STAND 


(Sviatoslav, the Last Pagan King, Defies the Christians by Offering Up Human 
Sacrifices) 


From a painting by Henry Siemiradzki, the Polish master (1843-1904) 


PPARENTLY Queen Olga’s form of Christianity did 
not appeal to the Russians, for few of them adopted 
it, and her own son Sviatoslav, rejected it violently. 

When he became king he restored the worship of the ancient 
Selavie gods, and even carried his vengeance so far that he 
attacked the Greek empire of Constantinople, whence the 
Christian teaching had come. Sviatoslav gained wide terri- 
tories from the Greeks; but when he attacked Constantinople 
itself he was defeated and compelled to retreat. 

He and his remaining warriors threw themselves into the 
Greek city of Dorostol and there defended themselves despe- 
rately. In defiance of the Christians they came out of the city 
every night and made sacrifice to their heathen gods, slaying 
all the prisoners they had captured during the day, including 
any survivors of the unhappy townsfolk or peasants they 
could seize in the surrounding neighborhood. 

Sviatoslav was slain in battle, and his successor, his son 
Vladimir, restored Christianity as the state religion, obtain- 
ing priests and all the other requisites of the faith, by the un- 
usual but practical method of attacking the Greek Empire 
and carrying off its churchmen and their belongings in a dar- 
ing raid. Being obviously a determined converter, Vladimir 
used force to compel all his people to become Christians, and 
the faith was firmly established. 
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MARIANA ENTREATING MERCY OF CHOUISKI 





Chapter CXXI 


ae THE TERRIBLE AND THE “PERIOD OF 
TROUBLES” 






EEPASIL completed the work of Ivan III. in consolidating 
Russia and expelling the Tartars. Then he died and left 
his throne to his three-year-old son, Ivan IV., the noto- 
rious Ivan the Terrible. In 1543, when only twelve 
years old, Ivan felt that he ought to be his own master 
and refused to be directed by those in whose charge he 
had been placed at his mother’s death; but one so 
young could not wholly free himself from the control of 
his maternal relatives. When but sixteen he was married to 
Anastasia Romanova, a Russian, for it had not yet become the 
regular rule of the Russian emperors to form alliances through 
marriage with other sovereigns of Europe. 

No better fortune could have befallen Ivan than his union with 
this noble woman, who so long as she lived exerted a blessed in- 
fluence over him. She was devotedly attached to her husband, 
while he respected and loved her for her many virtues and her fine 
intellect. The future of no couple could have been more promis- 

J ing, but dark and tempestuous days were lowering in the future. 

No one can doubt the ability of Ivan IV., and his services to his native land 
were of a high character. He reached his legal majority upon his marriage 
in 1547, and again he was fortunate in having the best of advisers not only in 
his wife, but in his ministers, Sylvester and Adascheff, upon whom for a time 
he leaned and whose counsels he wisely followed. 

It is hard in these days to comprehend the degrading superstition that 
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prevailed among all classes in Europe two or three centuries ago. The Rus 
sian clergy were so debased that truly they were the “blind leading the blind.” 
Ivan abolished many of the wicked practices and brought about a great im- 


provement in the morals of these teachers. Numerous schools were established. 


throughout the empire, in which the children received elementary instruction 
and in the Scriptures. The Emperor published a Book of Laws as well as 
another that regulated the affairs of the Church. 

Ivan proved himself a good military leader, though lacking in personal 
courage. He established the first standing army, and wherever he moved his 
troops they were victorious. The city of Kazan was the ancient capital of the 
Tartar kingdom of that name and stood on the river Kazanka, in Eastern Rus- 
sia. It was founded by the Tartars in 1257, and was a strongly fortified place. 


In 1552, Ivan led his army against it, and after a long and bloody siege cap- 


tured the city and annexed the kingdom. Astrakan, originally a province of 
the Tartar empire,.was conquered by him in 1554 and also annexed. The 
turbulent Tartars or Cossacks in the Crimea were compelled to remain quiet, 


and the German “ Knights Hospitallers,” as they were called, were driven out 


of the Baltic provinces of Livonia and Esthonia. Ivan had introduced print- 
ing into Russia, and saw the need of bringing other Western arts and indus- 
tries into his empire. He sent excellent workmen to the frontiers that they 
might learn the improved trades, but his neighbors were so jealous that they 
compelled the seekers after knowledge to face about and go home. 

A dreadful blow fell upon Ivan in 1560, when his wife died. The shock 
was so great that he never recovered from it. His whole nature underwent a 
change. He became sour, gloomy, morose, and suspicious of every one. 
Those who had been his best friends he now considered his “bitterest enemies, 
forever plotting his ruin. Even the most excellent of all his counsellors, 
Sylvester and Adascheff, were banished, and the wonder is that. they were not 
beheaded, for Ivan put thousands to death for no other reason than that his 
perverse nature suspected them of trying to injure him. Prince Kurbski, one 
of his ablest generals, suffered a repulse while fighting the Poles, and showed 


his wisdom by applying to them for protection, knowing that his life would not — 


be worth a pin after Ivan was able to lay hands on him. Ne intelligent per- 
son can doubt that this strange man was a victim, more or less, of insanity, for 
on no other theory can his conduct be explained. His wild rage was turned 
against whole towns, and multitudes were put to death in Tver, Novgorod, and 
Moscow. Historians tell us that in the space of six weeks he caused the 
massacre of 60,000 persons—some say about one-half of that number—at Novgo- 
rod, because he suspected them of being engaged in a plot to deliver the town 
and neighborhood to the King of Poland. . 
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RUSSIA’S EARLY RULERS 


(The Chief Sovereigns Before Peter the Great) 


Specially prepared for the present work 


USSIAN history shows very little of progress or civiliza- 
tion before the days of Peter the Great. We give here 
the portraits of its chief early rulers. Rurik, the foun- 

der, and Vladimir, the establisher of Christianity, were fol- 
lowed by Yaroslav, called the Just. Yaroslav made a resolute 
attempt to civilize his people, and he established a code of 
laws which still exists as the foundation of Russian law. Un- 
fortunately, Yaroslav was more tender as a father than wise 
as a king; so he divided his domains among several sons. 
These did the same with their descendants, until presently 
the Russians were almost as much divided among tiny states 
as they had been before Rurik first established them as a 
nation. 

In this enfeebled condition they were conquered by the 
Tartars, a horde of Asiatic savages who entered Europe early 
in the thirteenth century, and were repulsed from its western 
states by the Germans, after a desperate struggle. The first 
Russian chief to begin the rescue of his countrymen from the 
Tartars was Dimitri, whose picture is also shown here; and 
the work-was completed by the crafty Ivan III called the 
Great, and the savage Ivan IV, the Terrible. The ancient 
line of kings died out with Feodore II, and Michael Romanoff 
was then elected king. He was the founder of the present 
Russian royal house, and was succeeded by his son Alexis, the 
father of Peter the Great. 
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Philip, the “ Patriarch,” or head of the Russian Church, dared to rebuke the 
monster for his wickedness, though well did Philip know that the rebuke meant 
death. Ivan professed the utmost horror that any one should accuse so saintly 
a man as himself of crime, and he had Philip executed. He claimed to be, 
above the Church and assumed authority over it as well as over the State, thus 
becoming absolute lord of life and death. His peasantry, as religious as they. 
were superstitious, thereafter bowed down to him utterly. Even though he 
slew them, they were satisfied that he had exercised his wisdom as to what was 
best, and the survivors were grateful that he took so much trouble to attend to 
them. 

In 1564 Ivan withdrew for a time with a few associates from Moscow toa 
village near by, which he strongly fortified. His people thereupon came in 
crowds to pray him to return. He strengthened Russia by annexing the fiefs 
and by his foreign conquests. Like most monsters of cruelty, he affected deep 
piety. He could repeat whole chapters from the Bible, published a defence of 
- religion, like Henry VIII. of England, and then violated every commandment. 
You may see his well-thumbed Bible to-day in the British Museum. 

There was a marked similarity in the conjugal experiences of the British 
and Russian rulers, though Ivan did not go to the extent of Henry and chop 
off the heads of the spouses who failed to please him. Some of his wives 
died, some he put away, and he was arranging to marry his eighth consort, 
when death stepped in and closed proceedings. 

No good can be done by relating the atrocities of this wretch, who in a fit 
of rage fractured the skull of his eldest son with an iron staff. Remorse for 
this horrifying act followed him to his death, which took place shortly after in 
1584. Indeed, he died almost in despair, for he knew he had deprived himself 
of his only competent successor. He expired suddenly while playing chess, 
having interrupted his game to berate with furious scorn his half-witted second 
.son who stood beside him. 

Like all such monsters who have crimsoned the pages of history, Ivan was 
4 coward at heart, and yet he was not the first nor the last, who, despite his 
wickedness, did good for his country. We have learned how he spread _educa- 
tion among the masses. He strengthened the empire by building many power- 
ful fortresses; he encouraged trade with England and welcomed foreigners to 
his dominions; numerous buildings were erected in Moscow; and he gave his 
people another legal code and improved Church affairs by his “ Book of the 
Hundred Chapters.” Ivan always had a good understanding with Queen 
Elizabeth of England, and, as if he feared his subjects would some time rise 
and cast him out, he arranged with her to give him shelter should-the neces- 


sity ever arise. 
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* He left two sons, Feodore and Dimitri. “The younger was an infant, while 


a 


Feodore was a sickly imbecile of twenty-seven, who was married to a sister — 
of Boris Godonov, of whom we shall hear more. Feodore was so feeble, men- i 


tally and bodily, that the chief authority fell into the hands of Boris, who was 
a powerful boyar, or nobleman, but ambitious and hypocritical to the last 
degree, shrinking from no crime that could aid in his ambitious schemes. He 
had nothing to fear from the idiotic Feodore, but Dimitri stood in his way. 
This child died mysteriously in May, 1591, and, although Boris affected great 


grief over its death, it is impossible not to believe he was the murderer of the — 


little one. He was suspected by many despite his efforts to divert suspicion, 


and his lavish distribution of relief when most of Moscow was burned. The ~ 


Khan of the Crimea made a savage raid into the country in 1591, but the under- 

- witted Feodore continued to amuse himself by ringing the church bells, which 
was his favorite employment. Boris displayed great energy in fortifying the 
city and repelling the invaders, but it was impossible to make the people like 
him. When the young child of Feodore suddenly died, there were plenty to 
whisper that it was by the same hand that had removed Dimitri. 

Boris, however, kept grimly at work strengthening his country. He forti- 
fied Smolensk, an outpost of the empire, built Archangel, and entered into 
negotiations with foreign powers. The imbecile Feodore died in 1598, and 
Boris was elected his successor. He was too wise to show any eagerness in 
accepting the office, but retired toa monastery where he spent several weeks, 
apparently in prayer and meditation. Then he came forth and took his seat 
upon the throne, and as might have been anticipated, displayed vigor and abil- 
ity. During a dreadful famine in 1601 he did much to relieve the distress, 
but found it always impossible to gain the confidence or affection of his people. 

It was about this time that a rumor spread through Russia that Dimitri, 
the son of Ivan the Terrible, was not dead, but was living in Poland. It per- 


haps is not strange that so many pretenders have appeared, not only in Russia: 


but in other countries, and one is sometimes tempted to believe that possibly in 
more than a single instance they were really what they claimed to be. 

The young man who was said to be Dimitri was employed as a servant in 
the family of a Polish prince, where he declared his identity, and said he had 
escaped through the help of a physician, whom Boris had hired to take his life. 
The young man showed a seal and a golden cross which he declared had been 
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given to him by his godfather. The Polish prince whom he served seemed to 


credit the story of the adventurer, as did others of station and influence. He 
conducted himself with dignity, and by his pleasing manners and deportment 
added to those who believed in his claims. 


Of course it is impossible at this late day to say of a certainty who this 








DIMITRI DEFIES THE TARTARS 


(He Refuses Tribute to the Tartar Envoys and Begins the Struggle for 
Independence) 


From a painting “by the Russian artist, R. J. Rjepin 


HEN the Tartars had ruled over Russia for over a 
hundred and fifty years, Dimitri the prince of Mos- 
cow, defied their power in the year 1380. Dimitri 
claimed descent, as did all the little Russian princes, from 
Rurik; but the possessions of Dimitri were very small, and 
he built up his capital city, Moscow, from small beginnings. 
It was under him that Moscow became the great military and 
religious center of the Russian people, from which they again 
extended their power over all the regions they had held before. 
The Tartars had permitted Russian princes to rule in their 
name under condition of forwarding enormous taxes to the 
Tartar Khan, and submitting to most humiliating acts of 
servitude. The Russian prince held the stirrup of the Tartar 
envoy who visited the province, licked up the drops that fell 
from his drinking cup, and humbly kissed the foot of a little 
mannikin or doll representing the Tartar Khan, which was 
brought to him for his homage. At length Dimitri refused 
the tribute and, casting down the image of the Khan which 
was presented to him, trampled it under his foot m added in- 
sult. The Tartar army came to punish him, and he defeated 
them in a great battle on the river Don. Afterward the 
Tartars besieged Dimitri in Moscow and burned all the city 
except its central stronghold, the Kremlin. This they could 
not capture; the independence of the Russians had begun. - 
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young man was, nor is it important toknow. There is little doubt that he was 
a pretender, and the general supposition is that he was a monk. Be that as it 
may, it is easy to understand that the news was anything but pleasing to Boris, 
who made many attempts to get hold of his rival, but the youth kept safely 
beyond his reach. 

The pretender was received with royal honors by the palatine of Sandomir, 
whose daughter was betrothed to him. The young man abjured the Greek 
faith and made extravagant settlements from the Russian Empire which he 
hoped to obtain. Finally, Sigismund III, of Poland, who was a fanatical 
Roman Catholic, assigned to hima large pension and publicly acknowledged 
him as Czar. Everything being in readiness, the adventurer, on the last day 
of October, 1604, invaded Russia, town after town submitting until he reached 
Novgorod Severski. Here a hard battle was fought in which, through the 
ability and vigor of the Russian commander, Basmanov, the pretender was 
decisively defeated. The Czar seemed suspicious of every one, and recalling 
Basmanov, put Chouiski, another general, in his place. Ina battle fought on 
the 21st of January, the adventurer’s forces were almost annihilated. With 
the remnant he retreated and remained inactive for several months. 

In the midst of these stirring events, Boris suddenly died on the 13th of 
April, 1605, after he had reigned for six years, his death probably being due - 
to poison, which had long before become the favorite means of removing a 
troublesome opponent. Devious as were the ways by which he reached the 
throne, it cannot be denied that he was a progressive and energetic ruler, who 
did all he could to lift Russia from her isolation, and who, as one means of 
introducing Western ideas into the empire, sent numbers of bright youths to 
Western Europe to be educated, though most of the Russians who thus left 
their country did not return. One backward step, however, was taken by him 
when he sanctioned the binding of the Russian serfs to the soil, so that they 
could be sold and bought with the land. 

Feodore II., son of Boris, was sixteen years old when proclaimed his suc- 
cessor. His weakness led many to fall away from him, and, Basmanov, who 
had done valiant service for his father, and who had again been called to the 
command of the army, deliberately went over to the pretender Dimitri, whom 
he proclaimed as the Czar. Dimitri ordered him to advance against the capi- 
tal. He was successful, and entering Moscow in triumph, again proclaimed 
his new master. A frenzied uprising followed in which Feodore and his | 
mother were murdered. Dimitri entered Moscow on the 30th of June, 1605, 
and after a series of processions and fastings, paid a visit to the Queen of 
Boris, whom he claimed as his mother. She must have penetrated the decep- 
tion at a glance, but, in the hope of gaining advantage thereby, professed to 
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recognize him, though she was equally ready afterward to declare him an 
impostor. 

The pretender now made the fatal blunder of alienating those who had rallied 
ardently to his support. He treated the people with contempt, neglected Rus- 
sian customs, and showed an open fondness for the Roman Catholics. Mariana, 
his betrothed, came to Moscow with a splendid retinue the following year, but 
the people were enraged through seeing the city filled with heretic Poles. 
The two were married in May, and within the following fortnight a conspiracy 
broke out, at the head of which was Chouiski, who had already been pardoned 
for taking part in a similar plot. Hearing the wild confusion at night, and 
reading its fearful meaning, the terrified Dimitri tried to escape by leaping 
from his window into the courtyard below, but his fall broke his leg, and he 
was unable to rise. As he lay helpless, he was stabbed to death by the assas- 
sins. Basmanov was killed in an adjoining apartment, and the two bodies 
were exposed for several days, after which that of Dimitri was burnt. Thus 
perished one whose real history can never be known, though it was believed at 
the time he was an unfrocked priest. Mariana knelt to Chouiski and was 
spared and placed in prison. We shall soon hear more of her. 

The soil of Russia seemed to favor a crop of pretenders. Hardly had the 
boyars convened and elected Chouiski as Vassili or Basil VI., when a second 
false Dimitri appeared, and with a horde of adventurers seized and fortified a 
village barely eight miles from Moscow. Bands of ruffians joined him with no 
other object than pillage, and Mariana, to escape returning to her native 
Poland as an object of ridicule and scorn, pretended to recognize her husband 
in the man who, on her theory, must have escaped death through a miracle. 
Although the impostor was successful at first, his strength rapidly dwindled, 
and, venturing nearer Moscow, he suffered a crushing repulse. Later he was 
murdered by one of his own lawless followers. 

The “ Period of Troubles,” as it has been termed, led the Poles in Septem- 
ber, 1609, to.invade Russia. Encountering Chouiski near Moscow they 
defeated his followers and took him prisoner. He was sent to Poland where 
he died soon after inconfinement. Then Ladislaus of Poland, son of Sigismund 
III., forced his election as Czar. The Russians were so exhausted and wearied 
with strife, that they made no resistance or protest, and he held supreme power 
until 1613, when after a savage struggle the Poles were expelled from the coun- 
try. At a meeting of the boyars, Michael Romanoff, a youth of sixteen, was 
elected Czar. He was on his mother’s side a grandson of Ivan the Terrible, 
but his popularity was mainly due to the esteem felt for his father, the bishop 
of Rostoff, who had suffered much for his country. Thus the present royal 
family of Russia, the Romanoffs, ascended the throne in 1613. 








IVAN ESTABLISHES RUSSIAN INDEPENDENCE 


(Ivan the Great Rejects the Last Shred of Tartar Rule) 


From the historical series by V. P. Verestchagin 


IMILAR to Dimitri’s defiance of the Tartars was that of 
Tvan the Great, a century later. At this time the Tar- 
tars still held a nominal authority over Russia, but their 

power had so weakened that Ivan III, Grand Duke of Mos- 
cow, was able to win the real sovereignty of most of central 
Russia. His neighbors recognized him as a powerful sov- 
eign, and Sophia, the heiress of the Greek empire of Con- 
stantinople, became his bride. To be sure Constantinople it- 
self had just been captured by another Asiatie race, the 
Turks. Yet Sophia brought to Russia something which the 
country still values, its claim to be regarded as the inheritor 
and real successor of the ancient Emperors of the East, who 
in the days of Constantine had ruled the world. So Sophia’s 
son called himself Cesar or Czar, instead of merely Grand 
Duke of Moscow. 

It was Sophia who urged her husband to war against the 
Tartars. He had continued to pay them a‘ nominal tribute 
for the sake of peace; but in 1478 he tore up the letter sent 
to demand the tribute, and insulted the envoys. The angry 
ambassadors would have attacked him personally; but they 
were seized by his attendants and were all slain except one, 
who was permitted to live to carry back to his master Ivan’s 
defiance. Of course this resulted in another struggle, at the 
close of which Ivan’s complete independence was admitted 
by the Tartars. They still, however, ruled over eastern 
Russia, with their capital at Kazan. 





























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Russia—The First of the Romanoffs 1169 


The reign of Michael ITI. (1613-1645) was anything but tranquil. The 
persistent Poles still held-many districts, while marauding bands of Cossacks 
terrorized the people. Their leader résisted all assaults in Astrakhan for a 
time, and Mariana fled to him with her infant child by the second Dimitri, 
The leader, Mariana, and her little one were all captured in 1614, and brought 
~ to Moscow, where the robber and the child were put to death and the mother 
‘imprisoned for life. 

The Poles would not recognize Michael as Czar, and Ladislaus was deter- 
mined to march upon Moscow, but in 1618 a long truce was agreed upon. 
The Pole still withheld his acknowledgment of Michael, but never attempted 
again to enforce his claim. The father of Michael, who had been long held in 
captivity by the Poles, was now permitted to return to his native country, 
where he was made Patriarch, and assisted the cule of his son. The Polish 
King died in 1632, and two years later a treaty was ratified by which Poland 
retained possession of Smolensk and Chernigov, but recognized Michael as 
Czar and abandoned all claim to the crown of Russia. 

The most annoying trouble of the Czar was with his nobles, who were 
venomously jealous of his power. By deception and through false charges 
they led him to divorce his first wife, and it is probable they poisoned his 
second wife. Russia felt more strongly every year the impact of Western 
civilization. Adventurers flocked into the country, the Scotch being the most 
numerous, and their descendants, with their original names curiously twisted, 
may be found throughout the empire to this day., 

About this time a party of Cossacks of the Don, a territory belonging to 
Russia, aided by others*that were nominally subject to Poland, made a raid 
against the Turks and seized the town of Azov, which gave the Russians a 
foothold onthe Black Sea. They offered it to the Czar, who called his council 
to decide whether to accept or decline the gift. Agents were sent to examine 
the place, and they reported that the defences were in so tumble-down a condi- 
tion that a great deal of money would be required to rebuild them, and finally 
the post was too advanced for Russia to occupy. Accordingly, the proposed 
present was declined with thanks, no one dreaming of what was coming on a 
much grander scale before the closing of that century. 

At Michael’s death in 1645 he was succeeded by his son Alexis, who was 
Czar till 1676. Hardly had be begun his reign when lo! a third false Dimitri 

sprang upon the stage and began disporting before the public. He would 
have attracted no attention but for Queen Christina of Sweden, who treated 
him as if he were what he claimed to be. She disliked Russia and took this 
method of annoying the Czar. Perhaps this new Dimitri was unduly puffed up 
by this consideration from the sovereign of another country, for he strolled 
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over into the dominions of the Duke of Holstein, who handed him to the 
agents of Alexis in Prussian Saxony. He was escorted to Moscow and 


promptly put to death. 
The empire was in sore distress, for the burdensome taxes, the abuses of 


vine 


justice, and the almost total destruction of the coinage by its debasement ; 
caused bloody riots, and the wretched peasants, goaded to rebellion, were slain — 


without mercy., It has been shown that the Book of Ordinances, which was a 
development of the previous codes, was published in 1647. The Czar put 
forth every effort to see that impartial justice was administered throughout 
his dominions, but he made the mistake, often repeated elsewhere, of 
thinking that ferocious punishments can stamp out wrong-doing. Thus one 
of his decrees was that any man who smoked a pipe should have his nose 
cut off, and yet thousands used tobacco in that form, and some of the 
portraits of the Emperors shortly after showed that they were devotees to the 
weed, 

A noticeable occurrence during this reign was the Russianizing of the 
Cossacks, who have since played so important a part in the history of the 
empire. Our earliest knowledge of them is when they were a mixed race of 
adventurers occupying the sparsely populated section south of Russia and 
Poland, where they formed a sort of moving wall between the countries named 
and the dominions of the Tartars and Turks. One powerful tribe lived on the 
Don and the other on the Dnieper, of which the former became subjects of 
Russia under Ivan the Terrible. The tribe on the Dnieper formed a free mili- 
tary republic, though they acknowledged the Poles as their masters. These 
wild, picturesque horsemen made raids over hundreds of miles and sometimes 
defiantly drew rein under the gates of Constantinople itself, sneered at the 
defenders, or sent jeering messages to the Sultan who showed no wish to meet 
them on anything like equal terms. 

Any one would suppose the Poles would show appreciation of the many 
services of the Cossacks, but, instead of dving so, they treated them with the 
greatest harshness, as if they were so many abjeet slaves not entitled to the 
slightest consideration. Many of the Cossack leaders were put to death with 
such brutality that the wonder is the tribe submitted so long. But the time 
came when the worm turned. The Cossacks repaid with fierce interest the 
outrages they had suffered. So furious was their revenge that when Casimir 
became King of Poland, he sent proposals to treat with them for the settle- 
ment of their quarrel. Even then the Poles were guilty of perfidy and could 
not act with any regard to honor. In the subsequent fighting, the Cossacks 
were reduced to the final extremity, and, as a last resort, they sent messengers 
to the Czar in 1652, with the offer to transfer their allegiance to him. The 
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IVAN IV AND THE CHURCH 


(Ivan is Rebuked by His Chief Bishop and Declares Himself Head of the 
Russian Church) 


From a painting by the Russian artist, Prof. Pukereff 


VAN THE TERRIBLE was a grandson of Ivan the Great. 
His rule was contemporaneous with that of Elizabeth in 
England and that of the sons of Catharine de Medici in 

France. Ivan was probably insane; at least on no other 
grounds can we explain many of his wild freaks and ap- 
parently purposeless brutalities. He massacred thousands of 
people, often killing them with his own hands, and always ex- 
pressing a fiendish pleasure as he watched his vietims under 
torture. 

Philip, the Patriarch or head of the Russian church, finally 
came in solemn array before the Czar and rebuked him for 
his murders. Ivan protested amaze that so holy a man as he 
should thus be insulted by accusations. He tried to force’ 
Philip by torture to retract his words, and failing in this 
put the brave bishop to a horrible death. The Czar then 
announced that he would himself rule his church. He thus 
followed the lead of Henry VIII of England in claiming 
the headship of a national church; but as Ivan was dealing 
with Russian peasants sunk in the very depths of ignorance, 
his claim was absolute and was accepted as such. The Rus- 
sian peasantry believed in him; they kissed his hands even 
as he killed them. It is possible that Ivan believed in himself 
and in his divinely appointed mission to reform the world; 
for he proclaimed a valuable series of church laws, in his 
‘Book of the Hundred Chapters,’’ which did much to re- 
strain many evil practices and superstitious rites. 
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Russia—Recovery of Kief 1169 


otter was promptly accepted, and since that time they have tormed a part of 
the Russian nationality. 

It must be remembered that the Poles or Lithuanians had conquered much 
of Western Russia. Under Alexis I. a good deal of territory was regained, 
including Smolensk, Chernigov, and several places beyond the Dnieper. Even 
Kief itself was temporarily recovered, and afterward its acquisition was made 
permanent. Few achievements have caused the Russians such exultation as 
this recapture of their ancient capital. 

The Bible in use at that time contained many errors due to ignorant copy- 
ists. Two councils of the Church were held in 1655-56, which called in the 
old-service books and substituted the newly translated ones. This caused a 
schism in the Russian church, for changes of that character always provoke 
opposition, and many adhered to the old books, despite their numerous mis- 
takes. These people were called Raskilniks, and they exist to-day, though they 
have gone through many cruel persecutions. 

Alexis, who died in 1676, was twice married. The children of his first 
wife were two sons, Feodore and Ivan, and a daughter Sophia and other 
children. By his second wife he had one son, Peter. Feodore succeeded his 
father, but he was a weakling and at his death, in 1682, left no children. 
Keeping these facts in ‘mind, you will understand the important events that 
follow. 
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IVAN THE GREAT ENTERING KAZAN 
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PETER THE GREAT AT PULTOWA 


Chapter CXXII 
PETER, THE EMPIRE BUILDER 


SHE death of Feodore brought a crisis in Russian 
* history. The court was divided into bitter factions, 
and Ivan, the second son of Alexis, was weaker and 
more incompetent than Feodore had been. Naturally 
the relatives of the second wife wished to put him aside 
and make Peter the Czar. But an obstacle presented 
itself in Sophia, the full sister of Ivan, who: displayed 
extraordinary ability and vigor. Spurning the seclusion usual 
among the females of the royal family, she appeared before 
the Strelitz, or national guard, and roused them to fury by a 
passionate appeal for justice toward her brother. Then she 
let loose the troops who were howling for vengeance. A 
frightful carnage lasted from the 15th to the 18th of May, 
1682, during which nearly a hundred members of the most 
noble families in Russia were massacred. 

The boy Peter and his mother fled toa convent. They were pursued even 
to the foot of the altar, but when the mother called down the vengeance of 
Heaven upon her assailants, they hesitated and spared her. Still upon the 
whole, Sophia was successful. | In July, Ivan and Peter were crowned as joint 
rulers, -and Sophia was appointed as regent. She held this important office for 
seven years. 

Here we must turn aside for a few minutes to trace the career of a remark- 
able man who had much to do with the fortunes of Peter I., or the Great. 
He was Patrick Gordon, a native of Scotland, born in 1635. Finding the uni- 
versity of his own country closed against him, because of his devotion to the 
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DEATH OF IVAN THE TERRIBLE 


(He Expires of Rage at the Stupidity of His Son Feodore) 


From the painting by the Russian artist K. E. Makowski 


UCH careers as that of the terrible Ivan can only end 
as his ended, in gloomy misery and despair. His wife, 
whom he is said to have loved dearly, died early in his 

reign. His elder son angered him by a moment’s opposition ; 
and Ivan, whose temper was utterly unrestrained, raised his 
iron-pointed staff and struck his son dead at his feet. Ivan 
grieved for this, principally perhaps because it left the suc- 
cession to the throne in the hands of a younger son, Feodore, 
who was weak-witted. The ezar then sank into gloom, though 
trying with little success to train and stimulate the mind of 
his remaining heir. At length while playing a game of chess 
with the young man, Ivan became so infuriated at his stu- 
pidity as to fall dead in his excess of rage. So Feodore the 
feeble minded became Czar. 

Horrible as was Ivan’s life, he was yet one of the most 
important rulers of Russia. He attacked the Tartars in their 
own home of eastern Russia and, by capturing their capital 
Kazan and afterward their great trading metropolis Astra- 
khan, he completely turned the ancient tables and made the 
Tartars subject to the Russians. Thus he more than doubled 
the extent of his territory. He also came into conflict with - 
the Germans to the westward and, by driving them out of 
their colonies east of the Baltic, began advancing Russia’s 
frontier to the west as well as to the east. 
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Roman Catholic faith of his mother, he determined, at the age of sixteen, to 
use his own words, “to go to some foreign country, not caring much on what 
pretense, or to what country I should go, seeing I had no known friend in any 
foreign place.” 

After many warlike adventures he decided to enter the service of the Czar 
Alexis. He did so in 1661, and was immediately satisfied that he had taken 
the wisest step of his life. The Russian soldiers needed nothing so much as 
training, and he set to work with a success that brought him rapid promotion. 
He was made colonel in 1665, when he learned that the death of his elder 
brother in Scotland had brought him wealth and title, provided he went home 
to claim them. He wished to do so, but the Czar would not permit it, though 
he sent him ona mission to England in 1666. On his return he was ordered 
to serve against the Cossacks. These being subdued, he was sent to defend 
Tschigrin against the Turks and Tartars. His brilliant performance of this 
duty made him a major-general, and added greatly to his military reputation. 
He became lieutenant-general in 1683, and two years later was permitted to 
visit England and Scotland. King James II. invited him to enter the English 
service, but his petition for leave to remove his possessions from Russia was 
denied. He returned and, in 1688, was made general. Then began his inti- 
macy with Czar Peter to whose history we now return. 

No attention had been paid to the education of Peter up to the time of his 
coronation. He was anxious to make up for this loss, and availed himself of 
the accomplishments of Lieutenant Franz Timmerman, a native of Strasburg, 
who drilled him in military art and taught him mathematics. He next was 
fortunate enough to fall under the guidance of Francois Lefort, a native of 
Geneva, who, after serving for some time in the French and Dutch service, 
went to Russia where he obtained a captain’s commission in the army. He 
fought bravely against the Turks and Tartars, and became the devoted friend of 
Peter, with whom he was a favorite until his death. 

Lefort was highly accomplished and. showed Peter how much his empire 
was behind the rest of Europe in the sciences and arts of civilization, The 
Czar was so impressed that his whole career was influenced. Lefort formed a 
small military company out of the young men of noble families and enlisted 
Peter as a drummer boy. He subjected him to strict discipline and training, 
until step by step the young Czar advanced to the highest rank. This pecul- 
iar experience was of the highest benefit to Peter, and no doubt saved him 
from the jealousy of his half-sister, who seeing him so infatuated with his little 
company, believed he was wholly given up to amusement—a tremendous mis- 
take as she was soon to learn. 

Peter the Great was by nature an animal, coarse, sensual, passionate, and 
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absolutely merciless in his hates. He was like some shaggy beast, only 
restrained from evil by the diversion of his energies elsewhere. His ambi- 
tion was to regenerate Russia. He had no time to give way to his furious 
passions. 

In February, 1689, in opposition to the wishes of the regent Sophia, but 
by his mother’s advice, he married Eudoxia Feodorowna. This marriage was an 
unhappy one. Of the two children born the elder was the unfortunate Alexis, 
while the younger died in infancy. 

A few months after this marriage, Peter called upon his sister to resign 
the government. She refused, and a savage struggle began between the two 
for supremacy. At first matters went against Peter, who was compelled to flee 
for his life. He took refuge in the monastery of the Troitsa and called upon 
his soldiers to follow him. Gordon and Lefort hurried thither with the troops 
under their command, and through their timely aid won the life-long gratitude 
of Peter. The Strelitz, which had been the mainstay of Sophia, deserted her 
and rallied to the standard of Peter. She was seized and sent to a convent, 
’ where until her death, in 1704, she continued to annoy the Czar by ceaseless 
intrigues. 

On October 11, 1689, Peter entered Moscow in triumph, and was met by his 
feeble co-ruler Ivan, to whom he gave the nominal supremacy, while he reserved 
the exercise of real power to himself. Ivan enjoyed his phantom authority 
till his death in 1696. He was only thirty years old when he died, and left 
three daughters, Catherine, Anne, and Praskovia. Peter at this time (1689) 
was only seventeen, and, great as was his ability, he could not have walked 
alone without his able and brilliant aids, Gordon and Lefort. 

His first step on assuming the Government was to organize an army and 
train it according to European tactics. In this the help of Gordon and Lefort 
was invaluable. He strove also to form a navy, but had to contend against 
enormous natural disadvantages. Russia was shut out from the Baltic by 
Sweden and Poland, the former of which possessed Finland, St. Petersburg 
(then known as Ingria) and the Baltic provinces, while Turkey excluded her 
from the Black Sea, the Sultan’s realm having been extended all along the north 
coast of that important body of water. This left only the White Sea and the 
frozen Arctic Ocean, with the single port of Archangel, for the use of the 
Russian navy. 

Peter determined to gain at least a foothold on the Black Sea, so he declared 
_ war against Turkey, and, in 1696, Gordon captured the city of Azov at the 
mouth of the Don. He was obliged to besiege it for a long time, because his 


newly disciplined army had not yet been moulded into the formidable machine 
it afterward became. 
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THE FOUNDING OF THE ROMANOFFS 


(Michael, First of the Present Line of Russian Emperors, Elected and Crowned 
After the Expulsion of the Poles) 


From a series of old Russian prints 








S was to have been expected, the reign of the feeble- 
minded Feodore plunged Russia into anarehy. He was 
ruled by evil favorites, one of whom, Boris Godonov, 
got possession of the throne after the death of all the legiti- 
mate heirs. He was accused of having slain them all. Im- 
postors sprang up, claiming to be this or that member of the 
royal house who had mysteriously escaped from Boris’ hands. 
One of these, ‘‘the false Dimitri,’’ who claimed to be the 
youngest son of Ivan the Terrible, overthrew the son of Boris 
and ruled in his place. The Poles, taking advantage of the 
disrupted state of Russia, invaded the land and made their 
own sovereign Czar. They held possession of Moscow for 
nearly four years. 
At length the humiliated. Russians burst ito furious re- 
volt and, led not by their former chieftains, but by some of 
_ their own peasants and country priests, they drove the Poles 
from the land. Then the patriots, both nobles and commons, 
held a meeting and chose as their king Michael Romanoff, a 
young noble of sixteen. He was chosen mainly because of 
the reverence felt for his father, the bishop of Rostoff, who 
was held a prisoner by the Poles. 
Thus Michael was crowned as a freely elected king (1613). 
He.was the founder of the present royal house of Russia, the 
Romanoffs. 
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Russia—Peter in Holland 1173 


Having gained an accessible seaboard and port, Peter now summoned 
skilled engineers, architects, and artillerymen from Austria, Venice, Prussia, 
and Holland, and the utmost energy was displayed in constructing ships and 
improving the arms and discipline of the army. He ordered many members of 
his nobility to travel in foreign countries, chiefly Holland and Italy, and gather 
knowledge that could be used in civilizing and modernizing Russia. 

Peter’s prodigious will and ambition could not be content with doing this 
important work by proxy. He knew none of his subjects were as able as him- 
self. He looked upon the common people as so many cattle and upon his 
nobles in much the same way, feeling that their rank alone lifted them above 
the lower herd. All were helpless before that mailed hand which was ever 
ready to smite like the thunderbolt from the heavens. He may have infused: 
some of his own tremendous energy into them, but what assurance could he 
have that they would prove equal to the supreme test? Would not great ob- 
stacles, hardships, and labors cause them to fall by the wayside? In short, was 
he not himself the single appointed agent of Heaven to upbuild the mighty 
empire of Russia? 

Peter deliberately resolved to leave his throne and fit himself to return to 
it. He determined to go to Holland, then the greatest of commercial nations, 
and perfect himself in a practical knowledge of maritime science. Until then 
he had not been represented at any European court. His first step, therefore, 
was to fit out a magnificent embassy to the States-General of Holland. The 
Czar himself travelled incognito as a simple attaché of the mission. Arriving 
at Riga, by way of Esthonia and Livonia, Peter asked permission to examine 
the fortifications and met with a curt refusal. He flamed up, but could not 
help himself—just then. He, however, stored away the insult, as he viewed 
it, for future revenge. 

Passing through Prussia, the embassy was received with great ceremony by 
the King at Konigsberg. The Germans and Russians fraternized. All were 
enormous drinkers and they spent days and nights in carousal. None of them 
could surpass the Czar in that respect, but he was engaged upon far too im- 
portant an errand, and was learning to put the curb upon his tempestuous 
nature. He left the embassy and hurried to Holland, his ultimate destination, 
impatient to get to work at the trade he had selected. At Saardam he hired 
out as a common ship-carpenter, receiving his pittance in wages every Satur- 
day night, and boiling his own pot each day for dinner. He hired lodgings 
from a seafaring man named Kist, whom he had met in Archangel, and took 
the name of Peter Mikhailov, or Peter Baas (Master) as the Dutch called him. 
Of course his identity was known to all, but he insisted upon being treated as 
a common workman, and so far as possible his wishes were respected, 
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Where exceptional mechanical ability, inflexible resolution, and insatiate 
ambition unite, the result is certain. Sooner than any of his associates he 
became an accomplished shipbuilder. His first venture was to buy a small 
yacht, which he so refitted that it was virtually a new vessel. Seated in this” 
boat he made the Dutchmen stare by the agility with which he dodged in and out 
among the shipping in the harbor, and dashed ahead of those who had the 
temerity to engage in a test of speed. His massive physique, for he was a 
perfect Hercules, withstood the ceaseless draughts made upon it by almost 
endless labor, the appetite of a wolf, and the thirst of a fever patient. Soon he 
was to give an astonishing proof of his skill by building, from his own draft 
and model, a sixty-gun ship, assisting in its carpentry, and producing a vessel 
- which, competent judges said, was one of the finest turned out in the dock- 
yards of Holland. 

Peter by no means confined himself to the study of maritime matters. He 
gained a fair knowledge of civil engineering, mathematics, and the construc- 
tion of fortifications. He learned to speak the language of the country as well 
as the Dutchmen themselves, and visited and looked closely into various~ 
charitable, literary and scientific institutions, in order that he might intelli- 
gently introduce them into his own country. It is said he learned tooth-pull- 
ing and blood-letting, and certainly his later career proved him an adept at the 
latter. 

He must have cut a strange figure as he hustled here and there, eternally 
asking questions of whomsoever he fancied could answer him. No matter 
what he saw, he would not be satisfied until he knew all about it. Sometimes 
the sluggish Hollanders got in his way, or rather did not get out of it quickly 
enough to please him. Then he would forget their language and berate them 
in his own, emphasizing his curses by whacks over the head with his heavy 
cane. If the offender was still slow in moving, he would seize him by the 
scruff of the neck and fling him aside like a child. Surely the man who 
intended to qualify himself to become the instructor of a nation numbering 
millions must stop at no means necessary to hasten in the pursuit of knowledge. — 

Peter remained some months in Holland, earning a certificate of skill which 
is still preserved. The brief period which he required to learn shipbuilding 
_leaves no question as to his natural ability. William III. of England sent 
him an invitation to visit that country, and Peter spent three months there. 
Queen Mary was dead, but the Czar called upon the King, the Princess Anne, 
and many of the nobility. He was anxious to study the navy yards, dockyards, 
and maritime establishments, and to gain all the practical knowledge possible 
of naval architecture. He still preserved his incognito, though he did not 
work in the dockyards. King William showed him much attention and did 
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THE COSSACKS DEFY TURKEY 


(The Cossacks Reject Their Turkish Allegiance and Join Russia) 


From a painting by the Russian artist, J. H. Rjepin 


USSIA having thus gained her strength and freed her- 
self from both the Tartars and the Poles, was never — 
again to know a foreign yoke. Under Alexis, the son 

and successor of Michael, she further extended her territories, 
this time to the southward, and so came into contact for the 
first time with the then mighty power of the Turks. 

At that time the region which is now southern Russia, 
all the upper shore of the Black Sea was oceupied by the 
Cossacks, a set of wild, half-savage tribes, partly Asiatic, 
partly European in origin, who acknowledged a faint al- 
legiance either to Poland or to Turkey. In reality they paid 
little heed to any one, but were typical examples of the ancient 
marauding ‘‘free tribes.’ The Sultan of Turkey called on 
those who acknowledged him, for some services they did not 
care to render; so they answered by raiding Turkey to the 
very walls of Constantinople. Here their leaders composed 
and dispatched to the Sultan a letter of ridicule, daring him 
to come out and fight them. He did not, and they withdrew, 
presumably to aid their brethren, who had been subject to 
Poland and had declared their independence. In this war 
against Poland the Cossacks were reduced to such straits that 
they appealed to Russia for aid. Some of them did this dur- 
ing Michael’s reign; but while he helped them he declined 
to annex their territory as being too distant and too worthless. 
Finally Alexis in 1652 accepted their renewed plea to be in- 
corporated in the Russian empire. - 
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Russia—Peter in England 3175 


what he could to assist him in gathering the knowléage he was so eager to 
obtain. 

At first Peter lodged in York Buildings, but he wished to be nearer the 
sea, and occupied a house known as Sayes Court, where, says an old chroni- 
cler, “he would often take up the carpenter’s tools, and work with them; and 
he frequently conversed with the builders, who showed him their draughts, 
and the method of laying down, by proportion, any ship or vessel.””. When he 
felt the need of exercise in the morning, he trundled a wheeibarrow rapidly 
back and forth. Looking at the burly form, dashing to and fro, behind the 
squeaking vehicle, who, not knowing the truth, would have imagined that he 
was Czar of all the Russias? The King had instructed the Marquis of 
Caermarthen to look after Peter’s wants, and the two became intimate friends. 
They generally spent the evenings together with pipes and beer at a tavern 
long known as the “Czar of Muscovy.” 

The busy, far-seeing brain of Peter had already formed the design of unit- 
ing the Volga, the Don, and the Caspian by a series of locks and canals, and 
he not only gave his chief attention to the study of engineering, but engaged 
a large number of engineers to carry out the project for him. The scheme, 
however, proved a failure, which would have been laughable had it not been 
pitiful. The engineers accompanied Peter on his return for the purpose of 
developing the internal improvements of the empire. They had been promised 
liberal wages and they did their duty faithfully. They never received so much 
as a rouble in the way of payment, and such as were not assassinated by jeal- 
ous Russians found their way home after several years like so many ragged 
tramps. Peter’s- brains were so filled with his colossal schemes that he could 
not afford time to think of the obligations of honor. 

Despite the shabby treatment these scientific visitors received, they con- 
ferred several important benefits upon Russia. Among other improvements, 
they introduced the art of reckoning by Arabic numerals. Previous to that 
time accounts were kept by means of a series of balls upon a string, as the 
scores in the game of billiards are marked. You may find the old system in 
use, even at this day, in some parts of the Czar’s dominions. 

Peter could be magnificent when he chose. He had received the best of 
treatment from King William. When he called to say good-by to the mon- 
‘arch of England, he took a small package of brown paper from his pocket and 
handed it to his august friend. William, upon unrolling the paper, found 
nestling within a superb “ pigeon-blood” ruby worth $50,000. Nor did the 
Czar forget the pleasant hours spent with Lord Caermarthen, in the quaint old 
tavern. To him the Czar presented the right to license every hogshead of 
tobacco exported to Russia, and to charge five shillings for each license. This 
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right of exportation was purchased by an English company, which paid $75,006 
for the monopoly. . 

At Vienna Peter was received with great pomp, and he would have made 
his homeward journey at a leisurely pace, and perhaps given himself up to 
many of the gross enjoyments of which he had deprived himself, while acquir- 
ing his vast fund of information. Disquieting tidings, however, awaited him. 
A furious insurrection of the Strelitz had broken out in Moscow. With the 
news came word that it had been put down by Patrick Gordon; but Peter was 
impatient to take matters in his own hand. He felt himself master of the 
trade of bloodletting and grimly remarked that the time to exercise it had 
arrived, He, therefore, abandoned his intended visit to Italy and hurried to 
his capital. 

The first thing he did was to suspend several of the rebellious Strelitz in 
front of Sophia’s prison window, others were hanged and quartered, and a num- 
ber broken upon the wheel. Peter is said to have slain many with his own 
hand. The Strelitz were fairly wiped out, and are heard of no more in the 
history of Russia. 

It was impossible for this elephantine fury to stay idle. His ambition was 
to gain a seacoast for his country; for without a seacoast his navy was useless 
and he would be hindered in introducing Western civilization. Centuries 
previous the Baltic lands of Ingria, Esthonia, and Livonia had belonged to his 
empire and he was resolved to wrest them again from Sweden. Until the 
time should come for striking the blow, he occupied himself with smaller 
things. He formed a disgust for the beards and cumbersome petticoats which 
his subjects wore. He, therefore, laid a tax on them. But his subjects paid 
the tax and continued to wear both. Then Peter increased the tax, which, 
failing of its purpose, he had recourse to more drastic measures. He placed 
tailors and barbers at the different gates of Moscow, and under his orders 
beards were shaved off and petticoats cut down to what he considered decent 
Proportions. His course was very offensive to his people, and the clergy 
denounced the Czar as Antichrist, for which he cared not a straw. Their 
amazement was unbounded when he changed the commencement of the year 
from the Ist of September to the rst of January. A good many inquired 
whether his next step would not be to order a change in the course of the 
sun, 

A loss which caused him great grief was the death of General Gordon, 
which took place in November, 1699, his last years being crowned with opu- 
lence and honors through the affectionate gratitude of the Czar. Gordon’s 
biographer says: “The Czar, who had visited him five times during his illness, 
and had been twice with him during the night, stood weeping by his bed as he 
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THE TWO BOY CZARS 


(Peter the Great and His Elder Half-Brother Ivan Are Crowned Together) 


From a series of old Russian prints of the coronations 


E come now to the reign of the most celebrated man 

of the Russian race, Peter the Great. The Czar 

Alexis left three young sons. The eldest of these suc- 

ceeded him, but soon died, leaving as heirs his two younger 

brothers. Of these the elder, Ivan, was an imbecile, the 

younger was Peter the Great. Ivan and Peter were children 

of two different mothers; and from the struggle of the fami- 

lies of the two mothers, each seeking the power of the throne, 
arose two parties which long disturbed the Russian state. 

At first both the council of the nobles and the Patriarch 
of the Church agreed that the imbecile Ivan should be passed 
over, and Peter be made ezar. But when the members of 
Peter’s family began to seize all the high offices of state, then 
Ivan’s more powerful family planned a revolt. Ivan had a 
very able older sister, Sophia, just of age, vigorous and hand- 
some. In the earlier centuries, women in Russia had always 
been kept in strict seclusion, like Asiatic women. But that 
custom was now breaking down; and Sophia, abandoning it 
completely, appeared in public as a champion of woman’s in- 
dependence. She could scarcely hope to be made sovereign 
in her own right; but she did by impassioned appeals to the 
soldiery rouse them to revolt against the injustice done her 
little brother Ivan. So when the actual coronation of the 
czar was performed, Ivan was associated with Peter, and the 
two little lads were crowned together as joint rulers. 
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Russia—-War with Charles XII 1177 


drew his last breath; and the eyes of him who had left Scotland as a poor, 
unfriended wanderer were closed by the hands of an Emperor.” 

~ Now came Peter’s chance to secure an outlet on the Baltic. The King of 
Sweden had died in 1697, leaving the throne to his son, a boy of fifteen. He 
was looked upon as so insignificant and helpless that Russia, Denmark, and 
Poland coolly formed a league for the dismemberment of his kingdom. Never 
was a greater mistake made in politics. The youthful Swede was Charles 
XII., whose career for the dozen years that followed was one of the most daz- 
zling in history. In the very hour that Charles learned of the intentions of his 
enemies, he began his preparations to defeat them. Without waiting for them 
“to strike, he swept down like a cyclone with his army, first upon Denmark, 
and then upon the Polish forces at Riga, and ground both to powder. 

Then like a very thunderbolt of war Charles hurled his soldiers against a 
Russian army of eighty thousand men, who were besieging Narva, a small town 
near the Gulf of Livonia, and within Swedish territory. Peter had been an 
assiduous student of the theory of war, but here was the whirlwind itself, and 
he was gaining a lesson that was to last throughout his life, abounding as it 
did with eager education. It was in the latter part of November that the 
Swedes loomed out of a driving snow storm and fell upon the terrified Rus- 
sians. It mattered not that the Swedes were but as one to seven or eight 
against their enemies; they drove everything resistlessly before them. The 
defeat of the Russians could not have been more complete and ignominious 
The long petticoats prevented celerity of movement, and when the panic. 
stricken wretches started to run, the nimbler Swedes cut them down like 
sheep. After the battle it was found that the prisoners were four times as 
many as their conquerors. 

Fortunately for Peter he was not at this battle. When news of the disaster 
reached him, he did not seem to be disheartened, only remarking: “I expected 
the Swedes to beat us; we needed the lesson, and before long they will teach 
us how to beat them.” There was much force in what he said some time 
afterward: “If we had gained a victory at Narva, knowing so little as we did 
about the science of war, who shall say into what abyss the unexpected good 
fortune would have thrown us? It may seem a costly lesson, but in the end it 
shall cost the Swedes far more than us.” 

Always and forever busy, Peter not only in time of peace prepared for war, 
but reversed the rule and in time of war made ready for the coming of peace. 
He imported sheep from Saxony, built linen and paper factories, founded. 
‘schools and hospitals, and melted the church bells in Moscow into cannon. 
Most rulers would have accepted Narva as so overwhelming a disaster that 
they would have waited a long time before measuring strength again with the 
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foe that had crushed them. But nothing was further from the thoughts of 
Peter than delay. The severity of the winter made it necessary to await the 
coming of spring, but when that arrived he would be ready! 

And now comes the touch of romance to “grim-visaged” war. The Rus- 
sian troops were on the march.as soon as weather permitted, and gained a few 
unimportant successes. One of the Russian generals captured Marienburg 
in Livonia, where he found among the prisoners a beautiful young Livonian 
girl, of the name of Martha. She had been married the day before toa 
Swedish sergeant, who fell in the battle. Thus she was left a friendless 
orphan at the age of sixteen, not knowing where to turn in her grief. Her 


sorrowful plight attracted the notice of General Bauer, who befriended her. — 


She afterward lived with Menzikoff, but caught the eye of the Czar, who took 
her to himself and first privately and then publicly married her, This poor 
Livonian girl in time became the Empress of all the Russias. 

There are no more superstitious people anywhere than the Russians. Peter 
had chafed for a long time against the ecclesiastical power, which was the only 
real check upon his own. He was waiting for the right hour to put axe to 
the root of the tree, for he was determined it should fall. The Patriarch, at 
the head of the Church, was spiritually miles above the head of the Emperor. 
On Palm Sunday he rode to church upon an ass, at the head of a long proces- 
sion of priests and civil dignitaries, with the Czar walking uncovered beside 
him and holding the bridle of the beast. The Patriarch had the power of 
pronouncing the sentence of torture, and of life or death, and there was no 
tribunal to which appeal could be taken against the sentence. 

All this was unbearable to Peter. He saw in the Church the unrelenting 
enemy to the reforms he contemplated, for there was no shattering the wall of 
bigotry or placating the opposition, He therefore determined to take the 
only effective remedy that was possible; he would abolish the office of Patri- 
arch and place himself at the head of the Church. When the Patriarch died, 
Peter made himself pontifex maximus, and refused to appoint any other Patri- 
arch. The clergy offered less resistance than would have been expected. It 
may have been that they saw the uselessness of such resistance and were too 
wise to stir the wrath of such a terrific personality, while some indeed 
defended his high-handed course. 

Before the year 1702 drew to a close, Peter’s troops had driven the Swedes 
from the Ladoga and the Neva, and had occupied all the ports in Carelia and 
Angria. Then, keeping up his policy of preparing for peace and developing 
ae country in time of war, the Czar founded the metropolis of his empire, St. 
Petersburg, so named not in honor of Peter, but of his patron saint and name: 
father, the Apostle Peter. The foundations were laid May 27, 1703. 








EUDOXIA PREPARES FOR HER WEDDING 


(Peter the Great Marries Into a Powerful Russian Family) 


After a painting by the Russian artist, Konstantin Makowski 


HE energetic Sophia was now made regent of the king- 
dom for her brother Ivan and her little half-brother 
Peter. Naturally she had no love for the latter. In- 

deed, when the soldiers had risen in favor of Ivan, Sophia 
had sought to have them kill Peter and his mother; and her 
victims had only escaped by fleeing to a mondstery, where 
they clung to the altar in terror. ' 

Hence while Peter was now nominally ezar, he was kept 
in much subjection. What education he gained was self- 
acquired. Fortunately for him he drifted into friendship 
with some foreigners who had settled in Moscow, especially 
the Swiss soldier of fortune, Francis Lefort. Lefort formed 
a little military company in which he set. Peter to drilling, 
and taught him the value of personal labor. Sophia rather 
despised the lad who thus devoted himself to what she ac- 
counted low company and idle play. 

Peter’s first independent act was when as a youth of seven- ~ 
teen he wedded his first wife, Eudoxia. She was of high Rus- 
‘sian family, and his mother arranged the wedding to 
strengthen his position; though Eudoxia and her people nat- 
urally hesitated to ally themselves with this lonely young 
czar in opposition to the powerful Sophia. Indeed, Sophia 
fi the match; but Peter persisted, and the wedding took 
place. 
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Russia—Founding of St. Petersburg 1179 


No other man could have caused a magnificent city to rise in that unfavor. 
able spot. The site is upon a delta formed by the branching of the Neva, on a 
dismal morass, without stones, half submerged, with no clay or earth that could 
be utilized, with the Gulf of Finland in front and-the outlet of Lake Ladoga 
and the surrounding swamps at the rear. The soil was sterile, the climate 
of Arctic intensity, and a southwest wind of two days’ continuance deluged the 
city with the waters. of the Baltic. One hundred thousand workmen suc- 
cumbed during the first year to the cold and unhealthfulness of the location, 
but at the end of that same year St. Petersburg contained thirty thousand 
houses. Attractive inducements brought immigrants, and in a few years the 
city became the Russian commercial depot of the Baltic. It was in itself a 
throb of the will of one of the mightiest and most resistless of earthly rulers. 

Meanwhile the war raged. While the Czar was building his proud city, 
Charles XII. was striking his sledge-hammer blows which tumbled the Elector 
_ of Saxony off the Polish throne. Charles desolated both Poland and Saxony 
Peter’s troops had learned fast from their teachers, and steadily gained prov: 
ince after province of what at that time was Swedish sea coast. After a num 
ber of important successes, the Czar joined forces with Augustus in Poland 
but about the same time he was called off to quell a rebellion in Astrakan. 
Hardly was he gone when the perfidious Augustus galloped off to make a 
humiliating treaty with the Swedish king. Not only that, but he surrendered 
one of the most faithful of the Czar’s generals to Charles, who in his rage 
caused the man to be broken on the wheel. Peter thought he had gained 
nearly all the Swedish provinces he cared about at that time, and notified 
Charles that he was ready to discuss terms of peace. 

“T am willing to do so,” replied the Swedish monarch, “but it must be in 
Moscow.” 

“Brother Charles wishes to act Alexander,” grimly remarked Peter; “but 
he shall not find a Darius in me.” 

Peter now displayed good generalship by slowly retreating before the 
advance of his. fiery tempered foe, and seeking to make the climate his ally, 
as his countrymen did a hundred years and more later, before the invasion of 
Napoleon. His Cossacks laid waste the country on all sides of the advancing 
Swedes, whose iron-willed leader could not be persuaded from his course, and 
with his eighty thousand troops followed the hundred thousand of Peter, who 
kept open communications with his cities and magazines. Several collisions 
took place without decisive results. The bitterly cold weather froze thousands 
of the poor soldiers, who toppled over like so many tenpins and were left lying 
like blocks of ice in the snow. Still the relentless Charles pushed forward, 
when, to the inexplicable amazement of the Czar, he suddenly turned aside, 
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abandoned his campaign against Moscow, and marched toward the Ukraine. 
What could it mean? 

This was the explanation: Mazeppa was a hetman or general of the Cos- 
sacks, who, when a youth, served as a page to the King of Poland. A noble- 
man of that country caused him to be stripped naked and bound upon a horse. 
The horse was sent galloping off to go whither he chose. Instead of taking 
the captive to the Ukraine, as the poet Byron tells the story, the horse carried 
his senseless master to his distant home. The shamed and humiliated 
Mazeppa fled to the Ukraine and joined the Cossacks, where his courage and 
ability caused his choice as hetman. _He became a favorite of Peter, who 
heaped honors upon him and made him Prince of the Ukraine. When the 
freedom of the Cossacks was lessened, Mazeppa formed a plot for throwing off 
the sovereignty of the Czar, and, at the period which we have reached, he 
was negotiating with Charles with a view of gaining his help. He promised 
to take over the Cossacks to Charles’ side; but they refused to unite in his 
treason, and when Mazeppa joined the Swedish King, he led only an insigni- 
ficant number of companions. It was the turning aside of Charles to effect a 
junction of forces with the Cossack leader that caused the singular change in 
his plan of campaign. 

Although it was the depth of winter and the Swedish soldiers were perish- 
ing by the thousand, Charles could not be persuaded to go into winter quarters, 
but pressed on, determined to reduce the Ukraine and then capture Moscow. 
In the month of May, 1709, with only eighteen thousand left of his original 
eighty thousand troops, he laid siege to Pultowa. A month later Peter came 
up, and, under the pretence of an attack upon the Swedes, rushed two thousand 
of his soldiers into the place. A few days afterward he gave battle to his 
adversary and utterly routed him. Both teaders fought in front of their armies 
with conspicuous bravery. Charles was suffering from a wound in the heel, 
and was borne throughout the fight on a litter. When his army was anni- 
hilated, he made his escape on horseback and fled to Turkey. Only a few of 
his followers accompanied him, and Mazeppa, who was one of. them, died the 
same year. 

The overthrow of Charles was complete, and during the following autumn 
and winter Livonia was annexed to Russia. Charles, however, was one of 
those magnificent heathen who was born six hundred years too late. He. 
fought for the mere sake of fighting. To him war was the normal condition of 
society, and peace was as unbearable as it was unnatural. Instead of accepting 
what seemed to be the inevitable, he threw all his diplomacy and skill into 
persuading the Turks to make war against Peter, whom he hated unutterably, 
for having “clipped the wings” of his ambition. So skilfully was the jealousy 
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PETER TRIUMPHS OVER SOPHIA 


(At Peter’s Command the Regent is Seized and Imprisoned) 


From a painting by the Russian artist, A. Karelin 


ETER goon followed his marriage, his first act of inde- 

pendence, with a second and decisive stroke. He de- 

clared himself old enough to rule in his own right, and 
called on Sophia to resign the regency. She refused and 
sought to persuade her former adherents, the soldiery, to 
make her sovereign in her own name. The men to whom she 
appealed were the famous Strelitz or native palace guard. 
noted for centuries for their conservatism, their devotion to 
the czar and to ancient Russian customs. As they had never 
heard of women rulers of Russia, they refused to have one 
now, and clung to Peter. At his command a body of them 
broke into the regent’s rooms and carried her away. She was 
imprisoned in a convent and kept there till her death. 

All of Sophia’s relatives were removed from office, and 
the kin of Peter’s mother and wife were put in power. To 
his poor half-brother Ivan, however, Peter showed every con- 
sideration, retaining him upon the throne in splendor till 
Ivan died a few years later. 

Peter himself now assumed direction of everything. His 
purpose, stimulated by his foreign friends, was to make Rus- 
sia a powerful kingdom in the European manner. He super- 
seded Sophia in 1689 and ruled as an independent sovereign 
for thirty-six years. During this reign he completely revolu- 
tionized Russia. 







































































































































































































































































































































































Russia-—War with Turkey 1181 


of the Sultan stirred over ‘the aggressions of Russia that he decided to enter 
into a campaign against the Czar, his avowed object being the recovery of 
Azov and the expulsion of his pestilent neighbors from the Black Sea. 

Peter saw the momentous nature of the impending struggle, made a levy of 
one man out of every four in his dominions, and, at the head of forty thousand 
troops, crossed the frontier of Turkey. Before setting out, he made public 
proclamation of his previous marriage with Catharine or Martha, the “cap- 
tive of Marienburg,” and she, despite his remonstrances, accompanied him on 
the most trying campaign of his life. 

Strange as it may seem, Peter now committed the same blunder that had 
undone Charles of Sweden. Believing in the pledges that were brought to him 
of the assistance of the Hospodar of Moldavia, he advanced at the head of a 
weak force,—so weak, indeed, that without the promised aid of the Moldavians 
it was doomed to failure. That indispensable aid was never given. Crossing 
the deep, rapid Pruth, Peter found himself near Jassy, ina hostile country, 
with the swift river between him and his own dominions, and with a powerful 
army of Turks in front and another of Tartars in his rear. His enemies num- 
bered two hundred thousand to his forty thousand, and had every advantage of 
position. It looked as if the Czar had walked blindfolded into the very trap 
set for him. . 

Fighting went on for three days, during which Peter lost nearly half his 
men, and then the last glimmer of hope vanished. Not a single Moldavian 
had come to his assistance, and he knew that none would come. The river 
under the circumstances was impassable. He was like the worm enclosed ina 
ring of fire, which has no choice but to wait its final consuming. 

Who shall describe the despairing thoughts of the great Peter? Charles, 
whom he had crushed like a serpent under his heel, had brought another to : 
secure his ruin. That execrated leader ot the Swedes would be among the 
jeering multitude who would feast their exultation upon the sight of the Czar 


‘of Russia paraded through the streets of Constantinople as the captive of the 


Sultan. What an ignominious ending to a career that was meant to be one of 
a towering grandeur such as the modern world had not yetseen! What a fall 
for the vaulting ambition, when advancing swiftly toward its fullest fruition! 
What depths of woe and disappointment the human heart can suffer without 
breaking, and how many thousand times worse than death such a doom was to 
one with Peter’s aims, hopes, and ambition! 

Wrapping his cloak about his massive shoulders, with head bowed and with 
such a distorted, frightful mien that all shrank from his path and none durst 
speak to him, the Czar strode into his tent and flung himself upon his blanket, 
first calling out that no one should come near him. Then were heard strange 
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sounds, such as might be made by a wild beast or monster, rolling over the 
ground and fighting with a convulsion that was tearing body, brain, and soul 
Peter was in one of his tumults of fury. 

Yet legend says that a woman dared to disobey him and intrude upon his 
despair. It was his peasant wife, Catherine. She told her husband that she, 
as well as he, saw that retreat was as impossible as escape from the enemies 
who shut them in on every hand. Only one recourse remained to be tried. 
That was negotiation. 

“Tt has not been attempted,” said she, “because no one has thought of it; 
it is the only means left to us; if it fails, we shall be no worse off but | am _ 
sure it will succeed.” 

It was tried and succeeded beyond the hopes even of Catherine. She tore 
off her jewels, made all who could contribute do so, and, loading down a rep- 
resentative with the treasures, he was sent into the camp of the enemy, bear 
ing all as a present to the Grand Vizier. The latter was so pleased by the 
bribe that he ordered hostilities to be suspended at once, and accepted the 
proposals the Czar made to him. These included the surrender of Azov, the 
shutting out of Russia from the Black Sea, the demolition of the fortress al 
Taganroc, the withdrawal of all Russian troops from the vicinity of the 
Danube, and the guarantee of a safe passage for Charles XII. through the 
Czar’s dominions to his own country. It seems singular that the Vizier thus 
threw away the capture of the Czar, who was within his power, and when the 
Turk could have obtained by force of arms all and more than all that was 
granted by Peter in his extremity. 

As for the Swedish King, his rage over what he considered his betrayal 
was like that of Peter when he lay foaming and writhing in his tent. He 
berated and insulted the Vizier to his face, as if the Turk were a vassal instead 
of his patron and master. His furious scolding and protests were contemptu-~ 
ously received, and for three years longer Charles lived as a dependent upon 
Turkish bounty, scorning all the entréaties of his own countrymen to return 
and attend to the duties of his kingship. He still hoped he could persuade the 
Turks to join him in a campaign against Moscow. Finally, after a ridiculous 
resistance with a few of his servants, he was expelled from the country, and 
reached home in the disguise of a courier in November, 1714, and was joyfully 
received by his countrymen. He died soon after. 

As for Peter, he hurried home, gained an important victory over the Swedes 
on the Baltic, commanding his fleet in person, ina battleship that he himself 
had built. St. Petersburg gave him a welcome like that which Rome in its 
days of glory gave to her returning conquerors. He transferred the capital 
from Moscow to St. Petersburg, founded the Academy of Arts and Sciences 








PETER LEARNS FROM WESTERN EUROPE 


(Peter the Great in Holland Studying Shipbuilding) 


From a painting by the Dutch artist, Felix Cogen 





HE stupendous task of modernizing Russia, which the 
youthful Peter had assumed, he carried out with singu- 
lar skill and strength. His first step was to win for 

his country a footing on the seashore and there build her a 
navy, so that her people might intermingle more with other 
nations. With this in view Peter first fought the Turks, who 
still held the coast of the Black Sea, though the allegiance of 
the Cossacks to Russia had made that country mistress of all 
the land except the coast. Having won a seaport from the 
Turks and finding he had noone fitted to construct a navy, 
Peter resolved to accomplish this work himself. 

Hence this remarkable young man at the age of twenty- 
five left his own country and his throne, entrusting the gov- 
ernment to his friends while he became a common workman 
in the shipyards of Holland. He was known to his fellow- 
workmen as Peter Baas, and the little hut in which he lived 
is still preserved. The Dutch shipmasters of course knew who 
he was, and readily taught him all they could. Having com- 
pleted his labors in Holland, Peter journeyed to England, 
the other great maritime country of the day, and worked and 
studied there. Afterward he traveled in other lands, swiftly 
culling with his keen brain the western knowledge not only 
of ship-building but of engineering and other arts needed for 
the modernizing and reconstructing of his country. 
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Russia—Peter in France 1183 


and the public library, sent a mission through Siberia and China, and had a 
map prepared of his own dominions, much of which was his own handiwork. 

In 1716 Peter set out on a second tour of Europe, accompanied by Catha- 
rine, to whom he always showed the deepest gratitude for her measureless 
help. His first visit was to Poland; then with peculiar pleasure he visited 
Saardam, where his great fame had preceded him, and he was received with 
enthusisam. In France he met little Louis XV. and delighted the boy king 
by lifting him in his herculean arms. It is recorded that at the tomb of 
Cardinal Richelieu the Czar sank on his knees and exclaimed: “ Gladly would 
I give thee half of my dominions for thy wisdom to teach me how to govern the 
other half.” ; 

After personally drawing up a treaty of commerce with France, he returned 
home by way of Berlin. He was vexed by the clamor of some of his clergy. 
for the appointment of a Patriarch, and showed his contempt by conferring the 
dignity upon a senile buffoon more than four score years of age. No more 
grotesque exhibition can be imagined, and the people were glad to cease im- 
portuning the Czar further regarding their Church dignity. 

We are now approaching the most dreadful tragedy in the life of this 
remarkable ruler,—that is, the condemnation and execution of his own son, 
Alexis. There have been some who have tried to find palliation for the dia- 
bolical act, but it is too shocking for human nature to regard with any feelings 
except those of shuddering horror. Alexis was bitterly opposed te the systems 
of reforms to which his father devoted his energies and life, and he was any- 
thing but a dutiful sonand high-mi:.Jed youth; but for much of this the parent 
himself was blamable, since he placed the boy’s education in the hands of those 
whose reactionary creed he well knew, and who were certain to instil it into 
the plastic mind of the son. As Motley says: 

“Tt was hardly to be expected, to be sure, that this tremendous despot, who 
had recoiled before no obstacie in the path of his settled purposes; who had 
stridden over everything with the step of a giant: who had given two seas to 
an inland empire; who had conquered the most warlike nation and sovereign of 
Europe with barbarians in petticoats; who had crushed the nobility, annihilated 
the Janizaries, trampled the Patriarch in dust; who had repudiated his wife 
because she was attached to the old customs of Muscovy, and had married and 
crowned a pastry-cook’s mistress because it was his sovereign will and pleas- . 
- ure—it was hardly to be expected that such a man would hesitate about disin- 
heriting his own son if he thought proper to do so. But it might have been 
hoped that he would content himself with disinheriting him, and that the 
‘Pater Patrig, as by a solemn decree he was shortly afterward entitled, would 
remember that he was also father of Alexis.” 
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Alexis, it is true, was everything that a son ought not to be. ~ He was 
stupid, a liar, a sot, a profligate, and the treacherous foe of the magnificent and . 
far-reaching reforms which his august parent had set on foot. Had he been 
less a dolt, he would have foreseen the inevitable consequence of his conduct. 
There was no law in Russia which made the eldest son of the sovereign his 
successor. The crown was the personal property of the Czar, as much as were 
his horses, cattle, and jewels, and he had an unquestioned right to will it to 
whomsoever he chose. Alexis was unfit to rule, and long before the fearful 
crisis came he had disinherited himself. 

The sombre, ever-present shadow that darkened the life of the Czar was 
the dread that with his death the grand fabric which he had built up with such 
infinite pains would crumble into ruin, because of the bigoted priests and 
reactionists of whom Alexis was the tool. So,as has been shown, Peter would 
have done only a praiseworthy act in excluding his son from the succession 
and choosing some one, no matter what his birth, to carry on the stupendous 
work that, although well advanced, had not yet reached its full completion. 

Alexis was married, and his brutality had much to do with hastening the 
death of his unhappy wife. The Czar angrily remonstrated with him, and gave 
him to understand that unless he reformed he would not receive the throne. 
“If you prefer your present course, become a monk.” 

“ With your gracious permission I will do so,” was the reply of the son, who 
meant the declaration to veil his real intentions. Peter gave him six months 
in which to think over the matter, and then set out on his tour through Ger- 
many and France, Hardly was the Czar’s back turned upon St. Petersburg 
when Alexis sprang from a bed of pretended sickness, and, calling his aban- 
doned companions around him, he became uproariously drunk, and loudly 
expressed the hope that his father would never return to Russia. In the 
course of a few months, he received a letter from the Czar ordering him to 
join the royal court at Copenhagen, provided he had determined to reform his 
life and make himself fit for the succession. ‘If not, he must take his monastic 
vows without further delay. 

Alexis read the decisive message, declared he was going to Copenhagen, 
and drew a large amount for his travelling expenses. Still proclaiming that he 
was on his way to Copenhagen, he left the capital and then sneaked aside to 
Vienna. The Emperor of Germany gave him so cold a reception that he 
turned off to Naples. Here two envoys of the ‘Czar found him and placed in 
his hands a truly paternal letter from his father, affectionate, kind, and promis- 
ing that if he were obedient his parent would not punish him, but forgive 
everything and “love him more than ever.” Nevertheless the Czar could be 
stern even when his heart was stirred, and he solemnly warned the degenerate 
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PETER’S VIOLENT REFORMS 


(His Soldiers Force His Subjects to Shorten Their Beards and Coats)’ 


From the painting by G. von Urlaub, a contemporary German artist 





Europe by a revolt of the royal guards, the ancient 
Strelitz, who objected to having their master live away 
from them outside of Russia. They planned to restore Sophia 
to power. Peter, hurrying to Moscow, performed an act whose 
savagery links him with the earlier ezars. He had the entire 
body of the Strelitz executed, many of them by torture. 
Probably he realized that he could never get these sturdy 
conservatives to consent to the reforms he had now in mind. 
By one law after another the young czar Now compelled 
his people to accept the western civilization, whether they 
wished it or no. They resisted him obstinately, clinging to 
each ancient custom as though its change meant death. For 
instance, the Russians wore full beards and long robes, and 
despised the smooth-shaven faces and short coats of the 
French. Peter commanded them to adopt the French 
style. Instead they wore beards and robes _ longer 
than ever. Peter placed a heavy tax on beards, but they paid 
the tax and clung to the beards, each man’s patriotism being 
measurable by the length of beard and cloak he could raise 
and pay for. Finally Peter issued a peremptory law and 
placed his soldiers at every gate of Moscow to enforce it. 
They seized each man who passed, and sheared off his beard 
and his long skirts to the length which the czar had pre- 
scribed. Obviously Peter had no easy task in modernizing 
his obstinate subjects. 
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Russia—Death of Alexis 1185 


youth that if he persisted in his evil courses, Peter would eternally curse him 
and find the means of punishing his ingratitude as it deserved. 

Alexis seemed at last to see the true situation, and to understand that he 
must decide at once what he would do. He went back with the two messen- 
gers to Moscow, where he arrived in February, 1718. Peter now showed that 
he could violate his pledged word in true kingly fashion, for on the day fol- 
lowing his son’s arrival he called a council of the senate and dignitaries of the 
empire, and formally disinherited Alexis, compelling him and all who were 
present to swear allegiance to his infant son, who, however, died soon after- 
ward. 

The beast in the nature of Peter now clawed its way into dominance. Not 
content with disinheriting Alexis, he determined to be forever rid of him, fore- 
seeing a strife for the succession, a strife in which the depraved youth might 
succeed and overturn the splendid structure that had been reared with so much 
labor and cost. The only way of lifting this shadow of danger was through 
the death of Alexis, and the father determined to resort to that horrible 
method. 

When the wolf selected the lamb for his victim, he appealed to twisted 
logic to justify the act. So Peter hunted up excuses, none of which is entitled 
to a feather’s weight. He formally accused Alexis of conspiring against his 
life. Such an autocrat could have no difficulty in securing the kind of evi- 
dence he needed. When his confessor, mistresses, and sottish companions 
were put upon the rack, they said just what the Czar wished them to say, and 
were rewarded by being released from torture. As has been remarked, there 
is no court in Christendom where the testimony that was brought forward 
would not have been flung into the street. 

But the “evidence” was in and a trial was instituted. The miserable vic- 
tim in his terror confessed to the most impossible offenses; and feeling that 
he had the worm impaled upon the pin, the Czar resorted to the subterfuge of 
submitting the case to the judgment of the clergy and highest state officials. 
The clergy recommended mercy. Fearing this effect upon the other court, 
‘more incriminating evidence was hurriedly scraped together, with the result 
that the ministers, senators, and generals, rightly reading the horrible resolu- 
tion of the Czar, unanimously condemned the prince to death, leaving the 

method to be determined by his father. 

Thus the appalling issue was forced upon the parent. Absolute master of 
the situation, he could afford to be deliberate, and soon it was given out that 
while considering the matter, Alexis became so terrified by his impending fate 
that he was carried off by an apoplectic seizure, and died, July 7, repentant, 
receiving the sacrament and extreme unction, and praying his father’s pardon. 

75 
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As generations have passed the majority have come to accept this state. 
ment as the true account of the taking off of the wretched Alexis. Yet even 
if we reject the darker statement that Alexis died under torture, it remains 
evident that his father scared him to death. Had he not passed away as he 
did, can any one doubt that Peter would have carried out the verdict of the 
court? If any human being ever murdered another, then Peter the Great mur- 
dered his son Alexis. That fact may be set down as being as undoubted as 
the shining of the sun in the heavens at midday. 

History tells of a remarkable intrigue set on foot in Europe by which 
Charies XII. of Sweden was to be reconciled with Peter, and they were to 
unite against Georgé I. of England in the attempt to give the throne of that 
country to the Pretender. But death removed Charles, and the Czar had held 
himself so aloof from public participation in the intrigue that he had the 
effrontery to repeat his pledges of eternal friendship to the house of Hanover, 
and to assure the English monarch of the “continued assurances of his distin- 
guished consideration.” 

Panting and exhausted Sweden was glad to sign the treaty of Neustadt, 
September 10, 1721, by which the Czar was guaranteed in the possession of 
Livonia, Esthonia, Ingria (afterward the government of St. Petersburg), Viborg 
and Kexholm, and-a small part of Finland, including all the islands along the 
coast from Courland to Viborg, Sweden being given back the remainder of 
Finland and the sum of $2,000,000. It was at this time that Peter received 
from the senate and synod the titles of Great, Emperor, and Pater Patrie 
(Father of his country). 

The two years of peace that followed were devoted by the Czar, as was his 
custom, to the development of the resources of his empire. St. Petersburg, 
his favorite city, was beautified, and he established manufactories of glass, 
woollens, and paper, and greatly improved the internal and foreign commerce 
of his empire. Amid all these activities of peace Peter kept peering beyond 
his own borders for opportunities of extending his dominions. A sovereign 
inspired by such an ambition has little trouble in finding pretexts for despoil-_ 
ing his weaker neighbors. The indolent ruler of Persia was hard pushed 
by a vigorous Afghan prince. The destruction of a handful of Russians, 
engaged in commerce at the town of Shamakia during the fighting, gave 
_ Peter his pretext for invading the Shah’s dominions and demanding satis- 
faction from both parties. Since they were unable to give it, he took it 
himself. d 

In 1721 he led an army to the Caspian Sea, and sailed along its shores to 
the Persian city of Tarki, where he landed and pushed inland some distance 
with his troops. All the Caspian shore as far as Baku was taken possession 
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THE FOUNDING OF ST. PETERSBURG 


\ y 
[7 DNS 
(Peter Himself Plans and Directs the Building of His City) 


After an old print 


O obstinate though passive was the opposition of the Rus- 
sians of Moscow to Peter’s extravagant changes, that he 
resolved to punish them by removing his capital from 

Moscow entirely. At the same time he planned to get into 
closer touch with western Europe. Moscow is a thousand 
miles inland; Peter resolved to build on the shores of the 
Baltic Sea, thus coming into contact with Germany, Sweden, 
Poland, and Denmark, the countries which then divided 
among them the Baltic territory. Reallyenone of the Baltic 
coast belonged to Russia; but an arm of the sea reaching far 
inland touched some land to which Peter set up a claim, and 
on this inlet he set to work to build his city, St. Petersburg. 

‘The construction of this remarkable city was a truly colos- 
sal work. In the first place, the climate was so cold that none 
but a Russian would have dreamed of living there. In the 
next place the land was all a low-lying marsh, which the sea 
overflowed at every storm. Yet again, no one but Peter him- 
self approved the wild project, and he had little competent 
help. He was his own chief engineer. But the iron will of 
the great ezar triumphed over everything. The city was built, 
though at enormous sacrifice of life. Dykes secured it from 
the waves. Huge fortresses defended it against Swede and 
Dane. Street after street of huge stone palaces supplied lodg- 
ing for all officials; and the entire government of Russia was 
finally installed secure in ice-bound St. Petersburg. 














Russia—The Advance into Asia 1187 


‘of, and fortifications were built at both Tarki and Baku. This was the begin: 
ning of Russian conquest in Asia. 

This achievement completed the acquisitions of Peter the Great. He wha 
found the first expression of his passion for maritime affairs in paddling a tiny 
skiff on the Yausa was now master of two seas, with a fine navy built mostly 
by his own hand. Returning to St. Petersburg from his invasion of Persia, 
he ordered the little skiff, which he had used many years before, to be brought 
from Moscow, and, ina striking entertainment given to his court, he conse- 
crated the “ Lzttle Grandsire.” 

When the Czar and Catharine made their tour of Europe in 1715, the 
couple were described in no flattering words by the Margravine of Bayreuth, 
at Berlin. Peter was pictured as dressed in naval costume, with a certain 
rugged beauty, but rude, uncouth. and of dreadful aspect. As for Catharine, 
she was fat, frowsy, and vulgar, needing only to be seen to betray her obscure 
_ origin. She was bedizened with chains, orders, and holy relics, “making such 
a geklinkklank as if an ass with bells were coming along.” The two were 
represented as intolerable beggars, plundering the palace of everything they 
could lay their hands on. 

The repellant appearance of Catharine increased with her years, and despite 
the flattering essays of the court artists, she could not be made to look beau- 
tiful or even attractive. But Peter was never forgetful of the services she had 
rendered him and Russia: She was crowned as Empress-Consort with impos- 
ing pomp and ceremonies, and in the Emperor’s proclamation he laid great 
stress upon her action at Pruth, which he declared saved himself and his army. 
It can hardly be doubted that Peter meant this crowning of Catharine during 
his lifetime to serve as proof of his intention that she should be his successor. 
She had borne him eight children, but all had died in childhood except two 
daughters, Anne and Elizabeth, the latter of whom we shall find became 
Empress of Russia, while the former married the Duke of Holstein and was the 
mother of the Emperor Peter ITI. 

Peter had passed the half-century milestone and was beginning to feel the 
results of his furious indulgences, his wild passions, and his herculcan exer- 
tions. One day, while sailing in the Gulf of Finland, he saw a boat that had 
run upon a rock, and thereby placed the sailors in great peril. He hastened 
out to them with his yacht, and in his efforts to save the men, labored for 
several hours, standing in the icy water until his whole system was chilled 
through. He was soon seized with an acute inflammation of the intestines 
and suffered so intensely that he was unable to make any clear disposition as 
to the succession. When his sufferings abated, he died calmly un the 28th of 
January, 1725, in the fifty-fourth year of his age. It was afterward charged 
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that his death was due to poison, but there seems not the slightest ground for 
the charge. 

The character of Peter the Great has been well summed up by Voltaire: 
“He gave a polish to his people, and was himself a savage; he taught them 
the art of war, of which he himself was ignorant; from the sight of a small 
boat on the river Moskwa he created.a powerful fleet; he made himself an 
expert and active shipwright, sailor, pilot, and commander; he changed the 
manners, customs, and laws of the Russians, and lives in memory as the 
‘Father of his Country.’ ” 

This man had performed a Titanic work, for he was the real founder of 
Russia and his personality tinged the succeeding generations. But vast and 
far-reaching as were his achievements, they were carried through in the face 
of an opposition whose intensity of bitterness often scorched his very soul. 
Chat, in the face of all this, he succeeded, is the most impressive possible proof 
of the greatness of his genius. 





JEWELLED CAP OF THE EARLY CZARS 








MAZEPPA 


(The Cossack Chief Endures Such Suffering as Leads Him to Betray Russia) 


From a painting by the German artist, G4. Marz 


ETER’S insistence on thus entering into contact with 

western Europe, forced him to take part in its wars. 

Sweden at this time owned all the east coast of the Bal- 
tic, until it reached Polish territory to the south. Sweden 
was most unwilling to have Russia crowding in upon her 
territory with St. Petersburg; and Sweden was ruled by a 
celebrated warrior, Charles XII. Naturally there was war. 
In the first battle the Swedes beat the Russians overwhelm- 
ingly; but Peter calmly said he had expected that, and went 
on training and drilling his men. Charles was delayed by 
wars with Poland and Denmark; but he planned to conquer 
all Russia by means of an alliance with the Cossacks, pro- 
posed by their celebrated chieftain Mazeppa. 

Mazeppa’s remarkable experience in his youth has made 
him a favorite theme of romance. He was a page at the 
Polish court and one of its savage nobles having cause for 
vengeance against him, bound him to the back of a wild horse 
which fled with him across wilderness and desert, till it 
brought him almost dying to his native land in southern Rus- 
sia. Here he rose to be the Cossack leader, and Czar Peter 
had loaded him with honors. Nevertheless, Mazeppa’s hatred 
of Poland was such that, finding Charles XII was fighting 
against both Poles.and Russians, he offered to betray Peter 
and join the Swedes. 
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PETER III MEETING HIS BRIDE 


Chapter CXXIII 


THE DWARFS THAT FOLLOWED THE GIANT 






Be ae Si é XS HEN Peter the Great was compelled to yield to one mightier 

“ Ne than he, he left. his court broken into two determined 
Wy, factions,—those who opposed and those who favored the 
Fa H reforms which he had instituted. The former or reac- 
oIF: j# tionary party wished to raise Peter, the boy son of the 
‘ "E i} executed Alexis, to the throne; the party of progress 
favored Catharine, the widow of the late Czar. 

Menzikoff, though once a great favorite of Peter, 
was in disgrace at the time of his death, but he was always devoted 
to the interests of Catharine and he now threw his energies on her 
side. To help in this purpose, the death of the Czar was kept secret 
as long as possible, while the plotters were working night and day. 

When the death of Peter could be concealed no longer, the 
Archbishop of Pleskow came forward and told the army and people 
that the late Czar on his death-bed had made solemn declaration that 
Catharine was the only one worthy to succeed him, and it was his 
fervent wish that she should be chosen. Since there can be no doubt that 
such was the real desire of. Peter, let us try to believe—though it is hard ta 
do so—that the Archbishop told the whole truth. , 

Be that as it may, Catharine, because she was the widow of the great Czar, ' 
was liked by the army and people; but if elevated, she would be the first 
woman to occupy the throne, and a good many frowned upon the prospect of 
having a female to follow the greatest ruler in their history. The declaration 
of the prelate, however, overcame the opposition of the nobles, and her elec: 
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tion was secured with comparatively little difficulty. Catharine was simple 
and illiterate, but had proven bright and lively, and of sufficient wit to trip 
abreast of her Colossus of a husband, and to keep pace with his gigantic 
stride, without letting the effort be apparent. She reigned for two years, dur- 
ing which the chief authority fell into the hands_of Menzikoff. Her brief 
rule contains only two events worthy: of reference. 

The Imperial Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburg, planned by Peter in 
1724, was established a year later by Catharine and liberally supported by her. 
It attained great eminence under Catharine II. Vitus Behring, a Dane, was 
sent on an expedition of discovery in the sea of Kamtchatka. He followed the 
coast northward until he believed from the trend of the land he had reached 
the northeast point of Asia. It is now believed, however, that the point 
which he rounded was to the south of the real East Cape, and that he did not 
explore the entire strait which bears his name. After spending several years 
in explorations around Behring Sea and on the coasts of Kamtchatka, Okhotsk, 
and the north of Siberia, he sailed from Okhotsk toward the American conti- 
nent, and coasted for a considerable distance northward. He was driven back 
by sickness and storms, and being wrecked on the desert waste, since called 
Behring’s Island, he died there in December, 1741. A year before his death 
he founded the present settlement of Petropolovski. 

The Empress was in poor health and allowed the Government to be carried 
on by the Upper Secret Council. She died in May, 1727, not yet forty years 
of age, her death being due mainly to drunkenness. Of her children, all 
passed away in youth except Elizabeth, who afterward reached the throne. 
Being permitted to name her successor, she chose the youthful Peter, son of 
Alexis. If Peter died without children, her daughters, Elizabeth and Anne, 
were to succeed him. Anne died in 1728, shortly after her marriage with the 
Duke of Holstein. She was the mother of Peter ITI. 

Menzikoff was made the guardian of the young Czar during his minority, 
and was the leader in the council which conducted the Government. His 
dominance over the late Empress was shown by her order that his daugh- 
ter should be betrothed to Peter. It is easy to believe that the whole docu- 
ment was concocted by Menzikoff himself. He was as supreme as Peter the 
‘Great had ever been, and was held in dread by those who penetrated his ambi- 
tious and unscrupulous character. With his daughter affianced to the young 
Czar (though there was mutual dislike between the two), Menzikoff compelled 
the Princess Anne and her husband to retire to their estates. Who could be 
more secure in his exalted station than Menzikoff in 1727? No man dared 
openly to oppose him, all submitted meekly, praying that the hour of their relief 
would soon come. 
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PULTOWA, PETER’S GREATEST BATTLE 


(Cossack and Swede Meet in a Preliminary Skirmish) 


After a painting by the German artist, Werner Schuch 


HE treason which Mazeppa planned, he was unable to 
carry out. When he appealed to his Cossacks to follow 
him against Peter the Great they refused, declaring 

that Russia had kept all her promises to them. So Mazeppa 
fled almost alone to the camp of Charles of Sweden, and the 
Cossacks gained a repute which still clings to them, of devoted 
loyalty to the czar. 

Meanwhile Charles, having crushed both Poland and Den- 
mark, turned to attack Russia, expecting Cossack aid. Czar 
Peter knew well that ‘this warfare was not to end, as had 
Charles’ first attack, with a single battle. Charles meant now 
to conquer Russia completely. She must fight for life. 
Shrewdly, therefore, Peter avoided meeting the terrible Swed- 
ish troops and their terrible leader. He retreated before 
them, devastating his own country as he drew back, fighting 
the Swedes just as his descendants fought Napoleon a cen- 
tury later, by letting them destroy themselves in the vast 
Russian wilderness. The Swedes starved and froze. Finally 
Charles, still hoping to unite with the Cossacks, turned aside 
toward southern Russia. Here Mazeppa met him, and he 
learned that he must depend solely on himself. With his 
army reduced to one-fourth its size he besieged Pultowa. 
Cossack and Russian rode round his troops eutting off: all 
supplies; and when the Swedes seemed most exhausted Peter 
attacked and crushed them with an overwhelming force. 











Russia—Exile of Menzikoff , 1191 


Incredible as it would seem, the power of Menzikoff was overturned by a little 
boy. This child was a playfellow of the youthful ruler and belonged to the 
powerful family of Dolgorouki. Urged by his friends, he made clear to the 
sovereign the humiliating position in which he was held by the ambitious 
Menzikoff. In truth poor Peter was nothing but a dependent creature, as sub- 
ject to the man’s whim as if he were the child of a peasant. All the passion- 
ate nature of the young Czar was roused, his dislike of the girl to whom he 
was betrothed doubtless intensifying his hatred of the father, and exactly four 
months after Menzikoff had produced the alleged will of the dead Empress at 
the council of ministers, Peter signed the ukase which sent the former favo- 
rite to Siberia. When he went, he was accompanied by his family and a 
retinue of servants in fine carriages, each drawn by six horses, and amid the 
gaping wonder of the crowds on the streets, with none of whom he had ever 
been popular. While on the road, a courier overtook the party with orders 
_to bring back the ring of betrothal from his daughter. The exiles were sent 
to Berezov, one of the most dismal spots in the most dismal of lands, the mem- 
bers of the desolate company being taken part of the way in carts and part in 
sledges. The wife of Menzikoff died of grief on the woful journey, and 
Menzikoff himself, after becoming very religious, passed away in November, 
1729. The eldest daughter also died, and the young Czar ordered the two 
remaining children to be released, and returned some of their property to 
them. 

The reign of this capricious boy lasted four years and was a misfortune to 
Russia. He was under the control of the reactionaries, and at their instiga- 
tion removed the seat of government to Moscow. During his rule the three 
Caspian provinces, Asterabad, Ghilan, and Manzanderan, which had been 
seized by Peter the Great, were recovered by Persia. At the beginning of 
1730 Peter was attacked with smallpox, but was in a fair way toward recovery 
when he exposed himself to the severe cold, and died January 30. 

-The Council of the Empire came together to decide the succession. You - 

will recall that Catharine had nominated in default of Peter II. her eldest sur- 
viving daughter Anne, who had married the Duke of Holstein and had died in 
1728, leaving a son, who afterward became Peter III. This will was set aside. 
Two daughters of Ivan, the invalid elder brother of Peter the Great, were 
_ living: Anne, the widowed Duchess of Courland, and Catharine, Duchess of 
Mecklenburg. After much discussion, the Council bestowed the crown upon 
Anne, the Duchess of Courland, but with the condition that the imperial 
authority should be limited. She agreed, but did not poeta to break her 
ess 

- The elevation of Anne was mainly due to the intrigues of Chancellor Oster- 
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mann, who had had charge of her education, but to his chagrin he found her | 
ungrateful and intractable. For three years, however, her reign was mild, 
humane, and just. The army was reformed, more liberty was allowed to the 
landed gentry, the public finances were improved, and the taxes of the serfs 
lessened. All perhaps would have gone well but for Anne’s infatuation for a 
ferocious wretch who acquired complete, mastery over her. 

This man was Ernest John de Biron, born in 1687. He studied at Konigs- 
berg and visited Moscow in 1714, where he was much admired because of his 
handsome person and cultivated mind. It was there Anne met him and suc- 
cumbed to his blandishments. When she ascended the throne Biron went to 
court and was loaded with honors. Through his royal mistress he ruled Rus- 
sia. He was proud, despotic, cruel, and avaricious, hating with intensity all 
who stood in the way of gratifying his merciless whims. More than once, 
the Empress was so horrified by his bloodthirsty doings that she flung herself 
at his feet and prayed him to desist, but he spurned her and played the blood- 
hound to the last. More than a thousand persons were executed by his orders, 
and a much greater number sent into banishment. His career was another of 
the many which makes one wonder how it was that rational human beings sub- 
mitted, and why he was permitted so long to scourge the earth. 

During the reign of Anne, a quarrel with France arose over the succession 
to the throne of Poland. Each nation had a candidate of its own, and when 
the Russians besieged the French aspirant in Dantzig, Louis XV. forgot his 
friendship for the family of Peter the Great and sent a French army under 
his ambassador Plelo, to relieve the city. Plelo was slain and the French 
defeated (1733). It was the first clash between France and Russia, soon 
smoothed over, but not easily forgotten. 

The Empress on her death-bed (October, 1740) appointed Biron guardian 
and regent during the minority of her presumptive heir, Prince Ivan. Assum- 
ing the regency, he showed moderation and prudence, but the embers of hate 
were smouldering and the’following month he was arrested by the orders of 
Field Marshal Munnich, tried, and condemned to death. This sentence was 
afterward commuted to imprisonment for life, and the confiscation of his prop- 
erty. He and his family were conveyed to the farthest depths of Siberia; but 
when Elizabeth came to the throne a year later, she gave Biron an easier exile 
and sent Munnich to take his place. At one of the stations the two sledges 
met. Biron and Munnich looked fixedly at each other, but neither spoke a 
word, The scene was a striking illustration of the possibilities under a des- 
potic Government. Biron in his old age received a complete pardon and was 
allowed to return to his Duchy of Courland. 

You must remember that Elizabeth, daughter of Peter I., was living at 
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PETER AND CATHARINE IN POLAND 


(Peter Escorts His Peasant Empress Through the Land of Her Youth) 


From a painting by the Norwegian Artist, Josef Brandt 





Y his victory over, Sweden, Peter gained broad territories 
B along the Baltic, a firm foothold on the seacoast of the 
north. He next desired an equal sea front to the south,. 
and so for the second time he attacked the Turks. Here, how- 
ever, his military skill failed him. He was entrapped by the 
Turks at Jassy and must have lost his army and been himself 
made prisoner had not a young woman of his court saved him 
by her cleverness 10 intriguing with the Turks. Peter escaped 
by a treaty in which he surrendered to the Turks all the 
southern seacoast he had formerly won from them. So grate- 
ful was he to the woman who had saved him, that he pro- 
claimed her the saviour of Russia, wedded her, and made her 
his empress. This was his notorious second wife, Catharine. 
The bride of his youth, Eudoxia, he had long repudiated be- 
cause she and her family had persistently clung to the cause 
of ancient Russia and had opposed all his reforms. Catharine 
was a peasant girl from the Baltic coast. Originally a Polish 
subject she had been captured by the Russians. Her wit and 
ability attracted the notice of one official after another and 
finally of the ezar himself. Now she was the Empress of 
Russia. 

As such she immediately had Peter take her on a tour 
through western Europe. She went especially to Poland, 
which country had long been allied with Peter. There, in the 
land where she had once been a serf, almost a slave, she was 
now received with special honor and splendor. 
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Russia—Ivan’s Infant Reign 1193 


shis time, she having been bern in 1709. She offered no opposition when, in 
1730, Anne, Duchess of Courland, assumed the throne, seemingly being 
-wholly abandoned to debauchery. When Anne died in 1740, and Ivan, the 
son of her niece, an infant only two months old, was declared Emperor, 
Elizabeth was roused to action, and a plot was formed to place her on the 
throne. Its two principal agents were Lestocq, a surgeon, and the Marquis de 
la Chetardie, the French ambassador. It was not hard to win over the officers 
of the army, and on the night of December 5, 1741, the little Emperor’s 
mother and her husband were taken into custody. The first intention of Eliza- 
beth was to send the dethroned Emperor and his parents to their home in Ger- 
many, but fear that the young prince might become a troublesome claimant to 
the throne led her to change her plans. The family were stopped at Riga and 
taken to the fortress of Dunamunde, kept there a year, and afterward brought 
to Ranenburg in the government of Riazen. Here the mother was separated 
from her child, and sent with her husband to a small town in the north of 
. Russia, where she died in 1746, while the husband, a worthless man, drank 
and loafed for thirty years more before he passed away. The young Prince 

Ivan rema?ned in confinement for years and then made himself heard of again, 

Elizabeth lacked energy, knowledge, and love of public duty. She was 
extremely strict in observing the public ordinances of religion. Like many-a 
person before and since occupying exalted station, she made a great pretence 
of piety, and possibly persuaded herself that her obedience to the forms of 
religion answered for a submission to its spirit. Yet she was as degraded a 
creature as ever sat uponathrone. Had she not been the daughter of Peter 
I., she would have lived out her career where she belonged, among the miser- 
able outcasts of the streets. In order to strengthen her position, she took every 
care to win over her nephew, the youthful Peter, son of her sister, the Duchess 
of Holstein. She had him brought to St. Petersburg in 1742 and proclaimed 
him her successor. 

You may remember that Elizabeth took part in the war for the Austrian 
Succession, and despite the protests of France sent an army of 37,000 men te 
the help of Maria Theresa, thus hurrying the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748. 
But she could never forgive Frederick II., because of some plain truths about 
her to which he had given expression. When the Seven Years’ War broke out 
in 1756, she allied herself with Austria and France, and her troops advanced 
into the Prussian states. They gained several victories and occupied Berlin, 
but without decisive result. The greatest good fortune that ever befell the 
remarkable Frederick the Great was when his mortal enemy, the Empress 
Elizabeth, died and was succeeded by his boundless admirer, Peter IIT. 

Peter, the son of the zldest daughter of Peter the Great, was thirty four 
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years old when called to the throne of Russia. In 1744 he married th: 
Princess Sophia, of Anhalterbst, who upon entering the Greek Church (a neces- 
sary condition of marriage of a foreigner with the Czar present or presump- 
tive) took the name of Catharine and became one of the most famous sover 
eigns of her adopted cuuntry. Peter was a coarse, gross man, a glutton and 
heavy drinker, and with little ability for government. The two were ill- 
matched. Catharine despised her husband, who was so much below her in 
capacity, while -he was unable to appreciate her genius. They quarrelled con- 
tinually, and many a time he struck her. 

As has been stated, Peter was a profound admirer of Frederick the Great, 
and almost the first thing he did after coming to the throne was to with- 
draw from the league of France, Austria, and Russia against Prussia, to restore 
to Frederick the provinces of Prussia proper which had been conquered during 
the Seven Years’ War, and to send to his aid a force of 15,000 men. This 
capricious facing about was due wholly to the admiration of Peter for the 
remarkable monarch. What a curious shift for an army to whirl around and . 
begin fighting those who had been their allies for years! But, after all, the 
conduct of Peter was much more sensible than that of Elizabeth, who had 
nothing to satisfy but the gratification of personal pique by going into the war, 
which was a steady and heavy drain upon the resources of Russia. Frederick 
the Great said that Peter’s action ended the coalition of the “three petticoats,” 
—Empress Elizabeth, Empress Maria Theresa, and the Marquise de Pompa- 
dour. 

A kindly act was done by Peter when he recalled a number of distin. 
guished exiles from Siberia. Among these was Lestocq, leader in the move- 
ment which placed Elizabeth on the throne, but who through some means 
incurred her ill-will, He had been fourteen years in that dismal] region, and 
was seventy-four years old, but all his friends were astonished to see his eye as 
bright as ever and his step as elastic as in his youth. Field Marshal Munnich 
had spent more than twenty years in Siberia, and when he came back was 
followed by Biron, of whom you have already learned. It must have made a 
strange picture when the two appeared together in the evening at court and 
chatted with great politeness, both seemingly forgetful of their disastrous 
animosity. The two sons of the Duke of Courland were made major-generals, 
and the Count of Munnich was appointed first field marshal. Munnich at this 
time was seventy-nine years old and died in his eighty-fifth year, while Biron, 
as already stated, died in 1772, a year older than Munnich. 

While these generous acts and a number of excellent laws gained friends 
for the Emperor, he was generally disliked on account of his partiality for 
» Germans, the nobility being offended by his liberal innovations, while the 
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ROYALTY SALUTES ROYALTY 
(Peter Visits Louis XV, the Child King of France) 


From a drawing by the French artist, Alphonse de Newville (1836-1885) 


N the celebrated triumphal progress which Peter the Great 
and his new Empress made from capital to capital of 
western Europe, he was received with all the honor he 

had earned. Russia was now for the first time recognized as 
an important factor in European polities. Not only had she 
crushed Sweden, whose fiery sovereign, Charles XII, had ter- 
rified all Europe, but she had also come forward as the cham- 
pion of Christianity against the Mahometan Turks; so that 
Peter was everywhere made particularly welcome. 

France was in this century the foremost kingdom of 
Europe. The long and brilliant reign of Louis XIV had just 
reached an end, and his tiny great-grandson, Louis XV, sat 
upon the French throne. The Russian sovereign met the lit- 
tle lad as one equal meets another, and lifting him in his 
brawny arms before all the French court he gave the boy a 
resounding kiss. He drew up with his own hand a treaty of 
commerce with France, to which little Louis’ ministers readily 
agreed. Then Peter returned home, returned to find little 
happiness, for his son and heir Alexis, Eudoxia’s son, was 
plotting rebellion against him. Alexis was tortured to death ; 
but Peter’s last years sank into unhappiness, for he found he 
could no longer trust either relatives or friends, or even the 
peasant wife he had raised to splendor by his side. 
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people and clergy were angered because of his indifference toward the national 
religion. He did not attempt to conceal his contempt for the Russians, who 
resented his servility to Frederick II. of Prussia. 

Peter had some eccentricities: he was drunk most of the time, and he had 
a mania for war, or rather the representation of it. The sweetest music in his 
ears was the sound of cannon, and he had them booming continually. He 
once ordered a hundred to be fired at the same instant, but was dissuaded when 
told that the tremendous crash would endanger the city. Often he staggered 
up in front of the picture of Frederick the Great, drank off a glass of liquor to 
his health, and exclaimed in maudlin tones, as he wabbled about on his 
unsteady legs: “ You and I, my brother, will conquer the universe together.” 

Catharine would not have cared for these peculiarities of conduct had she 
not seen that her life, or at least her liberty, was in danger. Peter made no 
secret of his intention of divorcing her and elevating an abandoned woman to 
her place. The least that she could expect at his hands was perpetual impris- 
onment, and Catharine was the last person in the world to sit down and meekly 
await the pleasure of her sodden husband. 

Although of German origin, she won the good-will of her subjects by 
ardently espousing the cause of the old Russian party. She gradually gathered 
round her a company strongly devoted to her interests, and the plans for a 
revolution were laid with great care. The revolt took place on the night of 
July, 1762, when the Empress, who was living apart from her husband, was 
brought to the various barracks, where the troops quickly went over to her side, 
the only exception being a regiment of cavalry of which the Emperor was 
colonel, and which had received many honors at his hands. They were put 
under arrest upon their refusal to join the movement, but not a drop of blood 
was shed during the revolution, which was over in two hours. 

The alarming news was carried to the Emperor, who sneered and refused to 
believe it could amount to anything; but when he saw his friends rapidly fall- 
ing away, he hurried to Oraniebaum, where, had he acted upon the advice of 
Marshal Munnich, he might have offered a resistance with some prospect of 
success; but he waited too long, and, learning that a large force was marching 
against him, he signed an act of abdication on condition that he be permitted 
to withdraw to Holstein. 

The miserable Peter was taken to Peterhof and then on his way to Schlus- 
selburg he stopped at a little place, where on the 19th of July, 1762, he died. 
The official announcement was that his death was due to colic; the undoubted 
truth was that he was strangled by one of the conspirators. 

You have not forgotten that the young Prince Ivan had been confined at 
Schlusselburg, where he was visited by Peter III. Although the young man 
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was found to be tall and athletic, his mind was affected by his confinement, 
and there was little coherence in what he said. Peter seems to have felt a 
sympathy for the unfortunate youth, though it may have been his hatred of 
his wife which led him to declare his intention of making Ivan heir to the 
throne. Be that as it may, a conspiracy was formed to liberate Ivan two years 
after the death of Peter, and Catharine, who felt that he was a dangerous rival 
so long as he lived, did not scruple to have him “removed” in the only way 
which could terminate that danger. 
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WEDDING OF THE CZAR ALEXIS 
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RUSSIA ENTERS PERSIA 


(Peter Sails Round the Caucasus and Seizes Possession of Tarki) 


From a painting in 1895 by the Russian artist, Franz Roubaud 


URING Peter’s later years of sorrow when the friends 

of his youth had died and his later associates had dis- 

appointed him, Russia accomplished yet one more not- 
able achievement. Probably to Peter’s own time the matter 
seemed unimportant; but we of to-day see in it the beginning 
of Russia’s advance toward southern Asia, which has now 
brought her face to face with England in the contest for 
Persia and the Indian frontier. This event was the seizure 
of the town of Tarki in 1721. 

Some Russians had been slain in Persia by a raid of wild 
Afghans. Peter demanded apologies and recompense from 
the Persian Shah, and as the indolent Persian gave little heed 
to his clamor, the ezar marched with a Russian army to the 
shore of the Caspian Sea. Here he built some ships, making 
this the third sea upon which he had thus launched a navy. 
With these ships he sailed southward along the Caspian, and 
in this manner accomplished a feat which would have been 
almost impossible on land, that is, he passed the huge and 
almost impassable Caucasian Mountains which here separate 
Asia and Europe. Having thus reached the Persian part 
of the Caspian, Peter’s troops landed and with but little op- 
position took possession of Tarki. From here they moved 
onward until they held and fortified a considerable strip of 
former Persian territory. 
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DIDEROT WELCOMED BY CATHARINE THE GREAT 


Chapter CXXIV 


CATHARINE THE GREAT 


"2 FE are now to study the reign of the greatest empress who ever 
x sat on the throne of Russia, Catharine II., or as she is 
generally known, Catharine the Great, whose rule lasted 
from 1762 to 1796. We have already referred to her 
quarrelsome life with her husband, Peter TIL yur, 
though he was a degraded person, with hardly a fraction 
of her ability, it must not be thought that she was by 
any means blameless in their marital troubles. 
Catharine was born at Stettin, April 25, 1729, her father being a 
field marshal and the governor of Stettin. As has been stated, she 
changed her name from Sophia Augusta to Catharine upon becoming 
the wife of Peter, and passed from the Lutheran to the Greek Church. 
But for the revolution already mentioned the Emperor would have 
divorced her. It is uncertain what part Catharine had in the murder’ 
of her husband, but it is impossible not to suspect that she helped in 







his removal. 

Shortly after her coronation, which was conducted with great state, Catha- 
rine took one of the boldest steps in the history of Russia,—one from which 
even Peter the Great shrank: that was the resumption of the ecclesiastical 
lands by the state. A leading cause of her husband’s downfall was his 
attempt in the same direction. The act was a daring one, because Catharine 
could scarcely have reached the throne without the help of the clergy, the 
Archbishop of Novgorod having been specially active in her behalf. 

The Russian clergy had become immensely wealthy, and in her time they 
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owned a million of peasants. Their enormous accretion of riches had long 
been viewed with disfavor by the emperors. Catharine appointed a commis- 
sion, composed of lay and ecclesiastical members, which, having made the land 
and peasants the property of the state, assigned a settled income to the clergy 
and to the monks. Thus the state dominated the Church. 

It was in Catharine’s reign that “ unhappy Poland” was doomed to feel the 
mailed hands of her merciless neighbors. The Poles were perhaps the most 
warlike nation in Europe, and the valor displayed, when they alone fought for 
Christendom against the Turks, won for them the splendid name of “the 
shield of Eastern Europe.” In 1674 John Sobieski was made their king, 
and under him the glory of the Polish arms eclipsed that of all other nations. 
Sobieski formed a league with the Austrian Emperor Leopold—as already 
related—and when the Emperor had been defeated and his capital was about to 
yield to the Turks, Sobieski forced his way to Vienna, raised the siege, crushed 
the invaders, and drove them tumultuously back to the gates of Constantinople. 
In the war of succession between Charles XII. of Sweden and Frederick 
Augustus of Saxony, Poland was almost ruined and its destruction began. 
Stanislaus Augustus was the last king, and he was little more than an imbecile. 

Frederick the Great of Prussia had determined upon the dismemberment of 
Poland. Having gained the assent of Austria, he made the same proposals to 
Catharine in 1770 and she agreed. Then, in 1772, the first partition took 
place, despite the appeals of Stanislaus and his diet, to the other powers. 

In this spoliation the territories seized by the three colossal robbers were: 
Russia, 42,000 square miles, with a population of 1,800,000; Prussia, 1 3,000 
Square miles with a population of 416,000; Austria, 27,000 square miles with 
a population of 2,700,000. — 

Fully roused to her peril Poland put forth superhuman endeavors to save 
herself, mainly through political reforms of the most radical and popular char- 
acter. Prussia encouraged her in these steps, and Frederick William swore to 
defend her against Russia; but the doom of the miserable people had already 
been determined upon, and the leader in the destruction was Catharine. By 
means of bribery and intrigues she obtained in 1791 the services of five out of 
two hundred of the Polish nobility to protest against the new constitution, 
which had been established in May of that year. This gave hera flimsy 
pretext for interference, and she advanced her armies, while Prussia, in spite of 
her solemn pledge, turned against Poland, which, under the lead of Joseph 
Poniatowski and Kosciusko, fought vainly against the overwhelming coalition. 

The second partition of Poland in 1793 between Russia and Prussia gave 
96,000 square miles and 3,000,000 population to Russia, and 22,000 square 
miles and 1,100,000 population to Prussia 
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THE UNCERTAINTY OF GREATNESS 


(Menzikoff, Chief Minister Under Three Russian Rulers, Dies With His 
aughter in Siberia) 


After a painting by the Polish artist, Fosef Brandt 


ETER THE GREAT died in 1725. There was a rumor 
that he had been poisoned by his peasant wife Catharine, 
who feared lest he discover her intrigues. Probably this 

was untrue; nevertheless Catharine I was a most depraved 
woman, and it is a grim commentary on the Russian life and 
manners of the time that her rule was accepted without ques- 
tion. She chose as her chief minister an able politician, 
Menzikoff. When she died shortly afterward, Menzikoff had 
himself made regent to a child whom he selected as czar. 
This was Peter II, a grandson of Peter the Great by his rebel 
son Alexis. 

Menzikoff seemed all-powerful; but the Russian court was 
now ruled by treachery and intrigue, and the boy ezar sud- 
denly signed an order exiling Menzikoff to Siberia. The 
regent was seized and carried off before he could resist. His 
enemies dispatched him to the coldest Siberian spot they 
could find. His wife died upon the journey, and his chief 
attendant was his eldest daughter. In his day of power he 
had betrothed this daughter to the young ezar; but Peter now 
repudiated the betrothal, and the unhappy girl was included 
in her father’s exile. He took refuge in religion, reflecting 
upon the littleness of human greatness. The bitter cold, or 
perhaps the bitter hopelessness of it all, killed him and then 
killed her within two years. His two younger children were 
afterward allowed to return to Russia. 
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: In the frenzy of desperation the Poles, in 1794, rose en masse, expelled the 
Prussians and defeated the Russians in several engagements; but when their 
skies seemed to brighten, Austria, angered that she had not been allowed a 
share in the second partition, determined to be “in at the death,” and her 
armies compelled the Poles to retreat. Hordes of Russians swarmed across 
the frontier, and the last patriot army under the lead of Kosciusko was defeated 
at Maceionice, October 4, 1794, he being wounded and taken prisoner. Praga 
was sacked, Warsaw captured, and the Polish monarchy annihilated. 

The third and last partition of Poland, in 1795, divided the remainder of 
the country as follows: Russia, 43,000 square miles, with a population of 
1,200,000; Prussia, 21,000 square miles and a population of 1,000,000; Aus- 


 tria, 18,000 square miles and a population of 1,000,000. 


Let us give a single paragraph to the subsequent history of Poland: The . 
last dismemberment absorbed all the country except the ancient city of Cracow, 


with a few miles of adjacent territory which, with grim sarcasm, was erected 


into a free and independent state. You will observe that of the three despoilers 
Russia has the largest share of territory and population. Several insurrections 
broke out after the extinguishment of the kingdom. A formidable revolution 
took place in 1830, but Warsaw was forced to surrender and the Poles were 
dispersed. Two years later, all that remained of Poland was declared a part 
of the Russian Empire. Cracow attempted in 1846 to regain its independ- 
ence, but the melancholy conclusion was the subjugation of the last remnant of 
the country and its annexation to Austria. Another fruitless attempt to 
recover Polish independence was made in 1863, under the lead of Langiewicz. 
In the following year the Russian Government relieved the Polish peasantry 
from the oppressive demands of the land proprietors, and since then the coun- 
try has been orderly. 

Returning to the history of Russia, the Turks in 1767 declared war against 
her, but under the vigorous rule of Catharine the country had grown powerful » 
enough to defeat her ancient enemy in the most decisive fashion. Small 
armies of Russians repeatedly put to flight great hordes of Turks. Catharine’s 
favorite general, Orlof, brought a fleet from the Baltic all round Europe to 
Turkey, completely crushed the Turkish fleet in the AZgean, and had he been 
a little more prompt might have captured Constantinople. One source of 
strength to Russia was the thousands of English soldiers of fortune who were 
ready to fight on the side that paid best; they contributed largely to the 


defeat of the Turks. In the treaty of peace made in 1774 the Sultan acknowl. 


edged the independence of the Crimea, while Azov and Kinburn were ceded to 
the Russians, who thus pushed their way to the shores of the Black Sea. 
There was a Cossack of the Don, named Pugachev, who bore a strong resem- 
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blance to Catharine’s dead husband Peter. At least a number of people told 
him he looked like the dead Czar, and by and by they persuaded him that he 
was Peter, or at least induced him to believe he eould make the peasants think 
so. If it seems incredible that such an imposture should succeed, it must be 
remembered that Russia offered the most favorable opportunities for the prac- 
tice of fraud. The immense area was thinly populated, the inhabitants were 
grossly ignorant and superstitious, and were so savagely ground down that they 
were eager for any pretext to throw off the yoke which chafed them so sorely. 

As might have been expected, the uprising of 1773 was accompanied by 
terrifying atrocities. Hundreds of the upper classes suffered dreadful out- 
rages, torture, and death; but the innumerable dark crimes were relieved now 

and then by instances of devotion, many of the masters fleeing to the peasants, 
" who helped them in assuming disguises and acting their parts so well that they 
eluded the vigilance of their enemies. : 

Pugachev was so successful for a time that Catharine was alarmed. There 
is no saying what triumphs he might have attained had he not repelled most of 
his supporters by his shocking cruelties. He was finally overthrown, when he 
hid himself in the depths of the sombre forests of his country, but was sur- 
rendered by some who had fought under him, because they had come to detest 
the savage brute. He was imprisoned in an iron cage and taken to Moscow, 
where he and four of his accomplices were executed in 177 5. 

The most famous of the favorites of the Empress was the celebrated 
Potemkin, a descendant of a noble Polish family, who attracted her attention by 
his fine appearance, and in 1762 was attached to her household. In 1774 he 
took the place of Gregory Orlof as her special pet, though two years later she 
discarded him fora younger favorite. But the remarkable mental ascendancy 
which Potemkin had gained over her continued, and she grew to look upon him 
as indispensable to the welfare.of the empire. She consulted him in every 
measure of importance, and was invariably guided by his advice. From 1770 - 
till his death in October, 1791, he was the true representative of the Russian 
policy in Europe. On Catharine’s demand, Frederick the Great of Prussia 
and the Hapsburgs loaded him with honors and titles; but he is said to have 
been keenly disappointed that he was never able to gain the English order of 
the Garter and the French one of the Holy Spirit. 

Potemkin did not interfere with the internal government of Russia, except 
to offer suggestions for the development of manufactures and industry, all of 
which were valuable and were carried out. His greatest achievements were 
connected with the foreign policy of the empire, especially as it concerned 
Turkey. He was responsible for the Turks being forced into war and robbed 
of their possessions north and east of che Black Sea, So as to give Russia a 








RUSSIA WARS WITH FRANCE 


(Fall of the French General Plelo at the Battle of Dantzig) : 
From a drawing by the French artist, Henri Philippe Philippoie ii.. 


HE death of Peter the Great and then of his wife Cath- 
arine I so shortly afterward, left the Russian throne 
in dispute. There were many candidates, no one of 

whom was specially strong or shrewd; so plots and intrigues, 
exiles and murders, and rapid shifts of sovereignty became 
the order of the day. The old struggle was revived between 
the family of Peter the Great and that of his weak half 
brother Ivan. One of Ivan’s daughters secured the coveted 
throne and ruled as the Empress Anne (1730-1740). She 
surrounded herself with German friends, introduced German 
customs, and made Russia a mere satellite of Germany. 

Anne even asserted her German friendship by making 
war upon France, which had long been Russia’s established 
friend and European guide. Both France and Russia tried to 
decide who should be elected to the throne of Poland. Of course 
Russia, as Poland’s nearest neighbor and frequent antagonist, 
was much more vitally concerned; but France had long been 
accustomed to nominating European kings, and was surprised 
at Russian interference. The Russians besieged the French 
candidate for the throne in Dantzig. A French army strove 
to raise the siege but were repulsed with the loss of their 
general. It was in this fashion that Russia first came into 
armed conflict with western Europe. Hitherto her warfare 
had been only with her immediate neighbors, Sweden, Poland, 
Turkey; now her rough fierce arm began to reach out and 
make her strength felt everywhere. : 
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southern seaboard. As soon as this was brought about, he ordered the con 
struction of a Black Sea fleet and the building of several towns, among which 
was Sebastopol. Connected with these towns was a remarkable hoax which 
Potemkin played on the Empress. 

In the month of January, 1787, Catharine left St. Petersburg on her cele- 
brated visit to the Crimea. She was accompanied by a gorgeous suite, who 
were unable to stand the fatigues of the journey, and, after travelling a part of 
the way, had to be left behind. Potemkin had arranged the tour, and the wily 
flatterer ordered a large number of wooden painted houses set up in each town ~ 
and village, while thousands of men were hired to act the part of villagers, mer- 
chants, and tradesmen, so busily engaged in their different pursuits that the’ 
most they could afford to do was to stop just long enough to join in the wel- 
come to the great Empress. Catharine was deceived, and so delighted by these 
proofs of prosperity and improvements in the countries so recently brought 
under her rule, that Potemkin was hardly able to stagger under the rewards 
which she heaped upon him. 

It was only a short time after this that war broke out with Turkey, and 
Potemkin was placed at the head of the army, with a number of skilful assist- 
ants. His career was a continued series of victories, and he was on the point of © 
advancing against Constantinople when the Empress avruptly ordered a cessa- 


tion of hostilities. Potemkin set out to bring her round to his views, and no 


doubt would have succeeded had he not died on the road, his death being due 
to his excesses in food, drink, and debaucheries. He was only fifty-two years 
old, when he ought to have been in his prime. Despite his great abilities he 
was disliked by the Russians because of his evil habits and his overbearing 
manners. | 

At this time the silly Gustavus III. was King of Sweden. His love of dis- 
play and his ambition to emulate the King of France in magnificence led him 
to such extravagance that the finances of his country were seriously involved. 
At the same time, his unpopularity was intensified by attempts to introduce 
the manners and usages of Versailles. Looking upon Russia as the great 
obstacle to the restoration of Sweden to its former glory, he declared war 
against her in 1788, at the time the empire was fighting Turkey. But for the 
grossest mismanagement, the Swedes must have been successful at least to a 
dangerous degree, but failure met them everywhere, and Gustavus was finally 
compelled to make peace, with everything standing just as it was at the begin- 
ning. After this he seems to have become completely the creature of Russia. 
In 1792 he was shot at a masked ball in Stockholm, by an assassin who pur. 
posely loaded his pistol with slugs and bits of iron, so as to cause the King in- 
tense suffering through the thirteen days which passed before he breathed his 
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last. With a view of retaining her influence over Sweden, Catharine arranged 
to marry her granddaughter to the new King, Gustavus IV., who came to Sts 
Petersburg, was betrothed, and all arrangements were completed for the mar- — 
riage. The day for the ceremony arrived, and the Empress surrounded by her 
court was waiting to receive the young King; but he did not appear, and after 
lingering till it was apparent to all he would not come, the guests dispersed. 

The explanation of the King’s strange behavior was that an hour before 
he was to appear at court, the contract and terms of alliance were brought to 
him to sign. When he read the document, he was astonished to find it con- 
tained terms of which he had not heard and which he at once declared he never 
would accept. The principal cause of dispute was on the subject of religion, 
the Swedes as you know being Protestants and the Russians Greek Catholics. 

Gustavus said the princess might profess privately her own religion, as he 
had no wish to interfere in a matter of conscience, but he could not allow her 
to have a chapel or clergy in the royal palace, and that in public in all external 
observances she must conform to the religion of Sweden. Every persuasion 
was put forth; but the young King was immovable, learning which the Empress 
refused to meet or have anything further to do with him, Gustavus’ heart 
‘ gould not have suffered much, for he married another princess before the year 
was out. 

During Catharine’s reign began also the slow advance of Russia across the 
Caucasus Mountains. On the southern slopes of this giant boundary line be- 
tween Europe and Asia lies the ancient land of Georgia. Its prince, Heraclius, 
to protect himself against Persian tyranny from the south, made a treaty with 
Catharine and admitted a Russian garrison to protect his capital, Tiflis. This 
was in 1783. The step proved unfortunate for Georgia. The ‘Persians, finding 
an interval of quiet amid their own quarrels, attacked Tiflis, in 1795. The 
Russian power was too distant to be of immediate value, and Tiflis was cap- 
tured and cruelly sacked. Catharine’s death saved the Persians from the 
vengeance she was preparing to launch against them. 

Coxe gives the following description of Catharine as he saw her in 1778, 
when she was at the height of her glory. “The Empress wore, according to 
her usual custom, a Russian dress; it was a robe with short train, and a vest 
with sleeves reaching to the wrist, like a polonaise; the vest was of gold bro- 
cade, and the robe was of light green silk; her hair was dressed low, and lightly 
sprinkled with powder; her cap ornamented with a profusion of diamonds; 
and she wore a great deal of rouge. Her person, though rather below the 
middle size, is majestic, and her countenance, particularly when she speaks, 
expresses both dignity and sweetness.” 

The reign of this remarkable woman was marked by many important events. 








RUSSIA EXPLORES THE NORTH 


(Behring Discovers Alaska and Perishes in the Ice-Bound Seas) 


After a painting by the German artist, Albert Rieger 


NOTHER work which originated with Peter the Great, 
but which only began to show its results in the days of 
his feebler successors, was the opening of Arctic ex- 

ploration. Russia did not even know how enormous were her 
own territories. The great wastes of northern Asia were so 
vast and cold that exploration of them upon foot was quite 
impossible. Peter started explorers out in ships. 

The most noted of these Russian explorers was Vitus 
Behring, who was really by birth a Dane, but who labored 
for many years in Russia’s service. He penetrated to the 
Pacific coast of Siberia and there built ships for himself and 
boldly sailed still farther eastward out upon the Pacifie 
Ocean. He was thus the first to discover the sea and strait 
which lie between Siberia and America, and which bear his 
name. He even crossed Behring Sea and so discovered the 
bleak shores of Alaska and took possession of that portion of - 
America’s coast for Russia. — - 

Behring perished in the icy wastes which he had spent his 
life in exploring. He was wrecked on Behring Island and 
died there in the winter of 1741. Russian fur-traders and 
sealers followed him and began to win their hard-earned for- 
tunes upon the Alaskan shore which now belongs to the 
United States. 
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It has been shown that Russia acquired a vast area of territory, particularly in 
the west and south, and gained at last the outlet on the Black Sea that had been 
coveted by Peter the Great. There was commendable progress in literature 
also, and Catharine herself appeared in the réle of authoress. She wrote 
fairy and moral tales, several trifling comedies, and a Russian adaptation of 
the “Merry Wives of Windsor.” Under her, French philosophy tinged the 
whole Russian intellectual life. In this, as you will recall, Russia was not 
alone, for Frederick the Great brought Voltaire to Potsdam and Maupertuis 
presided over the Academy of Berlin. In Russia this French admiration 
became a fad. The rich families had their French teachers and hardly any 
other instructors were permitted in the military schools. The children of the 
Empress were given the same kind of training.. She wrote to Paris for the 


‘philosopher Diderot, and paid him a fortune for a few months’ labor among her 


books. During his work she treated him as a friend and equal; toward the 
close of her reign, however, she became reactionary, as is shown by her corre- 
spondence with Voltaire. The cause of this change of sentiment was the 
fright produced by the excesses of the French Revolution. - 

On the morning of November 17, 1796, the Empress Catharine was found 
lying senseless in her dressing-room. Everything was done to rouse her, but 
it was impossible, and she breathed her last without having recovered con- 
sciousness. 

Paul, the only child of Catharine II. and Peter III., was now in his forty- 
second year. The mother had never shown any affection for him, and he had 
lived a lonely life, neglected by her from whom he should have received the 
tenderest care. She was determined if possible to prevent his succeeding her, 
and it is almost certain that she left the throne to her grandson Alexander. 

It is said that an intimate friend of Paul managed to get into the private 
apartments of the dead Empress, where he found. her will and destroyed it. 
This left the way clear for the succession of Paul I., who was soon to afford 
the striking picture of one of the greatest empires in the world ruled by 2 
crazy man. 








PROCLAIMING THE heeusanes oF ALEXANDER I 


Chapter CXXV 
PAUL AND ALEXANDER I 


AULA 706-1 801), son of the unfortunate Peter, was 
so ugly in appearance that he would not have his 
image on the coins of his country, though it would 
seem that the engravers ought to have known how to 
flatter him. He had been twice married, but there 
were no children by his first marriage. His second 
wife was the Princess Dorothea; of Wiirtemberg, and 

was the mother of four sons, two of whom—Alexander and 

' Nicholas—became emperors. The only event of Paul’s life while 
Grand Duke, which is worth recording, was a tour that he made 
with his wife through Germany, France, and Italy, and from which 
he was recalled by his mother. She assigned him the palace of 
Gatchina, thirty miles from St. Petersburg, which, he was given to 
understand, was to be his permanent residence. She took his 
children from him and kept them under her immediate care. 

When Paul came to the throne, he knew nothing of the 
pies of the people whom he was to govern, nor did he understand any- 
thing of the science of government. He was capricious, impulsive, erratic, 
and, as was said, his mind was unbalanced. Holding the memory of his 
father in affectionate remembrance, his first act was to see that fitting honors 
were paid to his remains. They were. exhumed from the Monastery of St. 
Alexander and buried with those of the Empress in the church of the Petro- 
pavlovski fortress, after splendid ceremonies. He compelled the supposed 
assassins of the Czar to follow the coffin, after which he banished them from 
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MUNNICH’S RETURN FROM EXILE 


(The Death of the Empress Elizabeth Releases Thousands of Exiles From 
Siberia) A 


After a painting by the Russian artist, G. Brolin 


HEN the Empress Anne died, the strife for the suc- 
cession broke out afresh. A two-months-old baby boy, 
a descendant of her own family, the Ivan branch, was 
placed upon the throne; but a year later the family of Peter 
gained the ascendancy, and Elizabeth, a daughter of Peter 
the Great, became the Empress Elizabeth (1741-1762). 
Each one of these changes of rule meant tumult, appeals 
to the soldiery, more or less of murders, and then a train of 
exiles marching over the weary wastes to Siberia. Thus, the 
Empress Anne’s favorite minister, Biron, was exiled after her 
death; and his rival, Marshal Munnich, ruled in the name of 
the baby ezar who followed. When Elizabeth seized the 
crown, Munnich was exiled in his turn, being sent to the 
bleakest region of Siberia then discovered. There he dwelt 
in the eternal winter for over twenty years. When Elizabeth 
died, the next ezar, Peter III, reprieved all the political 
exiles; and the aged Munnich came tottering back out of his 
poverty and obscurity to be received at first with pity, then 
‘with honor. Then, as he proved that he had retained all his 
old ability, he gradually became again a leader at the court. 
He and his ancient enemy, Biron, who had also been released, 
used often to meet with grave courtesy and exchange reminis- 
cences of what each had suffered in Siberia. 
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the empire. This was followed by the pardon of all Polish prisoners, among 
whom was the valiant Kosciusko, an act of clemency which led many to hold 
high hopes of the wisdom of the new Czar’s reign. 

But it was not long before his unfitness and ignorance, united with his 
capricious violence, alarmed his friends. He seemed to feel-it his duty to 
undo the existing order of things, and he interfered with every department of 
business. Privileges that were disagreeable to the nobility and had long been 
obsolete were revived and enforced. He made it a rule that whenever he met 
any of them they should instantly get out of their carriages and kneel in the 
mud to him. Failure to observe this absurd order threw him into a passion 
and brought unpleasant consequences to the offender. 

His admiration for German fashions caused him to introduce innovations in 
the army which disgusted the soldiers. They had to dress in pigtails and 
powder their hair. One day when the marching of a regiment displeased him, 
he ordered it to wheel about and continue straight to Siberia. His orders were 
obeyed and the soldiers and officers were soon swinging off toward that inhos- 
pitable region. They had not gone far, however, before he recalled them. 

There is no end to the stories of his childish petulance and whimsical 
absurdities. Among his follies was the passage of one good Jaw which fixed 
the succession of the sovereign in the eldest son, instead of leaving it to the 
will of the sovereign himself. This removed a fruitful source of intrigue and 
- crime. It was because of his unwillingness to have his portrait on the coins of 
the realm, that the two-headed eagle in time supplanted the likenesses of the 
Czars which had formerly appeared on them. 

He wished his country to remain at peace, but that would have been impos- 
sible with a far greater than he upon the throne. You will recall the period 
as the one which brought forward that terrific scourge of humanity in the per- ~ 
son of Napoleon Bonaparte, who played tenpins with kings and emperors and 
upset the equilibrium of Europe. We need remind you therefore only of those 
events of his career in which Russia was specially interested. 

When the general overturning began, Paul was able to hold fora time a 
position of neutrality, but this could not last: it was inevitable that he would : 
be caught in the whirl of the maélstrom. He hated the republican form of 
government in France, and offered a shelter to Louis XVIII. He joined 
Turkey, England, Austria, and Naples in a coalition against Napoleon, and 
recalling Suvoroff, whom he had retired in disgrace to his country seat, placed 
him in command of the army. This able general in 1799 defeated Moreau and 
entered Milan, after which he turned upon Macdonald, the other French gen- 
eral, advancing from the river Trebbia, and, in a battle that lasted several days, 
overcame him. Moreau retreated to Novi, where he was superseded by 
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from England and Austria, and, yielding to the blandishments of Bonap 
ia turned round and joined him. He and Bonaparte formed a plan for invade 
| India, and Paul drank publicly to the health of the fearful Corsican, and w Wi 


_ him. 
of the empire placed in deadly peril by his whims, that they determined to ge 


~ the men who called upon him in the Mikhailovski Palace were in grim ea 


_ mother, Catharine the Great, and by different tutors. He always show 
strong affection for his mother, was of a humane and benevolent disposit 
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Joubert. In is battle of August AIS Joubert was killed ieee i y the irst 
shot fired, and the French were again defeated with great loss by Suvoroff. “ee 
short time after this victory, Suvoroff was ordered to advance into Switz 
land, and to act in conjunction with another Russian army that had been sen 
thither. He succeeded in forcing his way through the Alps by the St. Ge ard 
after the loss of many of his men, when, learning that his ally had 2 
beaten, he retreated. As might have been anticipated, Paul was enraged 
refused to see him. Suvoroff retired again in disgrace to his estate, where he e 
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soon afterward died. 
It was now time for the erratic Czar to give a new aniseed of folly, and 


d 
he did so with a vengeance. He was piqued by the treatment he had received 


mean enough to order Louis XVIII. to ae the shelter he had provided 


But this grotesque coalition was shattered in the most startling manner con- 
ceivable. Paul had made himself so odious to his nobles, who saw the 


rid of him at any cost. Their plan was to compel him to abdicate in fave 
his son Alexander. When the issue was placed before him he resisted; b 


and settled the question by strangling him to death (March 23, 1801). me 
_ This brought his eldest son, Alexander I., to the throne. He was born 
1777, and, as you have been told, his education was conducted by his grar 


and as well prepared as was possible to assume the solemn responsibi 
ruling his great empire. In1793 he married Elizabeth, daughter of the Cri : 
Prince of Baden. He must have known of the conspiracy to dethrone | us | 
father, but there is no evidence that he had any hint of intended murder, a and 
he was overcome with horror when he learned what had been done. “i 

Let us pause to note the substantial services of Alexantler for his country, 


internal administration, to give the industries of his country freedom of devel . 
opment, to improve the foreign commerce, and to rouse a spirit of unity an day 
patriotism among his people. 
He either instituted or remodelled seven universities: at Dorpat, Kazan, ca 
Charkow, Wilna, Moscow, Warsaw, and St. Pele sua he erected two hun- | oe 
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CORONATION OF CATHARINE THE GREAT 


(Catherine J1, Having Deposed Her Husband, Assumes His Place) 


From a noted national series of the Russian coronations 


HE ezar who had thus upon his accession given renewed 

life and happiness to thousands of Siberian exiles, was 

Peter III, a grandson of Peter the Great by another 
daughter. Peter III was a weak drunkard who held his 
throne for less than a year, and is chiefly notable as the hus- 
band of his wife, the renowned and remarkable Empress 
Catharine II, the Great. 

Catharine was not really a Russian at all, but a German 
princess named Sophia. ‘She married Peter early in his life, 
and: then adopted the Russian religion, assumed a Russian 
name, and became more wholly Russian than the natives them- 
selves. She was an extremely able woman, a scholar in sey- 
eral languages, and a pupil of the great French philosopher 
Voltaire. Her adoption of Russian ways was a deliberate 
effort to win popularity and power in her new home. So well 
did she succeed that when her drunken husband became ezar, 
she was really more powerful than he. Peter talked foolishly 
of divorcing and executing her. She promptly seized the 
throne, and almost the entire army marched with her against 
her husband. Peter surrendered, was imprisoned, and died 
within four days. Catharine, who wrote an account of her 
own life, asserted that he died naturally. We know now that 
he was murdered. 

Catharine had a gorgeous coronation and ruled over 
Russia for thirty-four years with wisdom and suecess. 
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dred and four gymnasiums and normal schools, and more than two thousand 
elementary schools, while new energy was infused into the scientific institu- 
tions in St. Petersburg and Moscow. No sovereign in Europe did as much as 
he for the circulation of the Bible. This was accomplished through his sup- 
port of the Bible Society, which, however, was suppressed the year after his 
death. He rewarded scientific merit both at home and abroad, and expended 
large sums in printing important works. He bought severa: valuable scientific 
collections and brought famous orientalists from Paris to St. Petersburg to 
promote the study of the Arabic, Armenian, Persian, and Turkish .anguages. 
He sent a number of bright young men to travel abroad at his expense, and, 
by the ukase of 1816, opened the way for the abolition of slavery in the Baltic 
provinces. He forbade any more gifts of peasants on the crown lands, and, at 
the very beginning of his career, abolished the secret tribunal which had a 
method of extorting confessions from political offenders by means of starvation 
and thirst. One of the most barbarous practices connected with the torture 
of knouting was that of branding and slitting the nose, both of which Alexan- 
der abolished. 

Moreover, he had laws enacted that prevented the abuse of power by gov- 
ernors, and many improvements were made in the code of civil law. The 
institution of an imperial bank, the construction of roads and canals, and the 
ukase of 1818, which allowed all peasants in the empire to carry on manufact- 
ures (previously allowed only to nobles and certain classes of merchants) were 
of immeasurable benefit to Russia. 

Not less notable was the far-sighted policy of Alexander with his foreign 
commerce. He sent out several expeditions to circumnavigate the world; an 
embassy to Persia; missions to Cochin China and to Khiva; made treaties 
with the United States, Brazil, and Spain; naval and commercial treaties with 
the Porte, and settled the northwestern part of the American continent, now 
known as Alaska. 

Alexander was sincerely desirous of peace, and, in 1801, concluded a con- 
~ vention which closed hostilities with England and made peace with France and 
Spain. His next step was to join France in negotiations for the indemnifica- 
tion of the smaller states in Germany and Italy, and it was not long before he 
saw that no reliance could be placed upon the pledges of Bonaparte, who 
had only his own selfish interests in view. 

_ Napoleon’s aggressions continued. He took possession of Hanover and 
destroyed Holland, and Alexander, losing all patience, joined the coalition of 
1805, and was present at the tremendous struggle at Austerlitz on December 
2 of that year, when the Russians lost 21,000 men, 133 cannon, and 30 flags. 
But for the clemency of their conqueror, the troops would never have been 
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able to return by slow stages to their own country. The shrewd Napoleon 
wished to win Alexander to his side, and, not only forbade any interference 
with his retreat, but sent back the prisoners of the Imperial guard, which ha¢ 
surrendered in a body. 

Alexander declined to enter into the peace treaty that followed Austerlitz 
and joined with Prussia in another war against France. He visited the Prus. 
sian King, Frederick William, and his celebrated wife, Queen Louise. The 
royal pair went with Alexander to the vaulted tomb of Frederick the Great, 
and there the three solemnly pledged themselves to stand together against 
Napoleon. Then came the disastrous defeat of Prussia at Jena, and the Rus- 
sian troops proved their valor by fighting on Prussian soil the terrible, bloody, 
and indecisive battle of Eylau. Napoleon’s ablest veterans charged the Rus- 
sian infantry in vain, and at nightfall the unbroken troops of the Czar with- 
drew in orderly fashion from the field. The hymn of victory was sung in the 
cathedrals of the Russians; but the next year Napoleon beat them decisively _ 
and indisputably at Friedland, 1807. : 

Then Alexander and. Napoleon met on a raft upon the Russian frontier 
river, the Niemen, and the Czar signed the treaty of Tilsit, in which he suc- 
ceeded in preventing the resurrection of the Kingdom of Poland, and secured a 
mitigation of the hard fate of Prussia. The position of Russia was made more 
difficult by the hostilities in which she was engaged at the same time with 
Persia and Turkey. 3 

Alexander was dazzled by the transcendant genius of Napoleon, and, accept- 
ing the generous terms of the treaty of Tilsit, he agreed to the French conti- 
nental system, which was a clear reversal of his foreign policy. In obedience 
to a secret clause, Russia addressed’an ultimatum to England, which being re- 
fused, she declared war against her in 1808, and, attacking Sweden, England’s 
ally, wrested away Finland. But the Russian fleet sent to the aid of the 
French at Lisbon was captured by the British. The disastrous failure of 
Sweden in the war has been attributed to treachery. 

In the autumn of 1808 Alexander and Napoleon met at Erfurt, when it 
may be said the former represented the empire of the east of Europe, while 
Napoleon represented the west. It looked as if the two had agreed to divide 
Europe between them; but the insurmountable obstacle on the part of Alexan-. 
der was the opposition of his own people, who suffered greatly from the attempt 
to enforce the continental blockade, which excluded English goods from the 
Russian ports. Alexander took only a lukewarm part in the war against 
Austria by France in 1809, although at the conclusion he received a share of 
the spoils. 


The alliance of Russia with Napoleon was so unnatural and so injurious 
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THE LATER RUSSIAN RULERS 


(Catharine the Great, Her Important Predecessors and Her Descendants) 


Prepared especially for the present work 





scended all the ezars since her time. Through her weak 

husband, they also claim descent from Peter the Great, 
whose grandson he was. Catharine the Great was unlike the 
previous foreign empress, that other Catharine who had been 
Peter’s peasant wife, in that Catharine II was sincerely de- 
voted to Russia’s welfare. Morally she lived the loosest sort 
of life; but every one of the female monarchs of Russia had 
done that, or been universally aecused of doing it. Politically 
Catharine worked hard for her adopted people. She gave 
Russia a new and excellent code of laws, and extended its re- 
ligious freedom. She was a philosopher and a humanitarian. 
Tn her memoirs she writes, ‘‘If you have for allies, truth and 
reason, you can extend these to your subjects.’’ 

Catharine liked to talk thus of universal freedom, but she 
was a tyrant at heart. When in her old age the patriots of 
the French Revolution made real efforts at freedom, she be- 
came terrified and suppressed all radical writings in Russia. 
The country thus became committed to the policy of suppres- 
gion of the people and absolute power in the ruler. This 
policy has since been followed by every one of Catharine’s 
descendants who has ruled in Russia. 


Lee this German-Russian, Catharine the Great, are de- 
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fo her own interests that it could not continue. Alexander had become 
gradually estranged from the “man of destiny” who had fascinated him. The 
Czar’s resentment was specially roused by the creation of the Duchy of War- 
saw, by Napoleon’s political intrigues with the Poles, and by the demand that 
Russia should carry out the continental blockade against England, which 
brought only distress to the empire. At the proper moment England and 
Sweden offered an alliance to Russia, and she accepted. 

All through the spring of 1812 the highways of France and Germany 
swarmed with cavalry, artillery, and infantry, converging toward the scene of 
the stupendous conflict. These soldiers were so admirably equipped and disci- 
plined, and so finely officered, that they roused enthusiasm and were rapturously 
cheered at every mile of the road to Poland. More than all, Napoleon himself 
was at the head of this mighty host,—he the greatest military genius since the 
world began, the conqueror of conquerors, the invincible chieftain, the. tread 


_and thunder of those legions made the earth tremble. Glory, victory, fame 


were the certainties,—defeat the impossible. 

So irrestrainable was the ardor in Bonaparte’s own dominions that young 
men of the wealthiest and most distinguished families clamored for a chance 
to take part in the dazzling scheme of conquest. Bewildering in their triumph 
as had been the other campaigns, led by the marvellous Corsican, all were to be 
eclipsed by this stupendous achievement that was to raise France to greater 
heights of splendor than Rome Creamed of in her days of grandeur and 


glory. 


Long before this human inundation began rolling toward Russia her Gov- 
ernment had seen its peril from afar, and had been making silent preparations 
to dam the deluge that threatened to engulf her. Months previous, most of 
the army in Turkey had been withdrawn and gathered on the Niemen. Em- 
peror Alexander saw himself being driven remorselessly to the wall, and was 
determined to die before succumbing. 

If the Russian Emperor had strayed for a brief while from his true inter- 
ests and lost command of his wits, he was eager to atone for it, and the nobles 
and peasants were as patriotic as he. There was sore need of this enthusiasm, 
for the issue of the Russian war with Turkey had been doubtful, and hitherto 
only disaster had followed a grappling with the Corsican ogre. Behind all this 
high resolution, therefore, was the dread belief that after all the heroic resistance 
was likely to be in vain. “We will die for our country” was the unalterable 
resolve, followed by the sad thought, “but that is not likely to save it.” 

The military authorities, after long and earnest discussion of the universal 
peril, decided that their best policy was to retreat into the interior, attacking 
as opportunity offered the flanks and rear of the enemy. The Russian terri- 
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tory, with its vast forests, scanty cultivation, and enormous extent, was spe 
cially favorable to this method of warfare. At the same time numerous 
strongholds at different points were counted upon to retard the advance of 
Napoleon. 

The Russian plan of campaign, therefore, was to retire slowly, laying waste 
the country, and taking its population ‘away from the invaders. Powerful par- 
ties of well-mounted troops were to hover continually on all sides of the enemy, 
on the alert to cut off foraging parties, and making strong efforts at the same 
time to infuse the simple peasantry with religious zeal,—not a difficult thing to 
do with those who were accustomed to implicit obedience and quick to respond 
to any appeal to the religious side of their nature. The compact Russian army 
would thus at all times be in contact with its own friends and the different 
bases of supplies, but every mile of advance by the enemy would take them 
that much farther from their depots, from their home, and nearer destruction. 
The magnitude of the invading host would make it impossible to support itself 
when in a country from which all sustenance had been withdrawn. 

The vastness of the armies commanded by Napoleon is inconceivable. The 
army which he concentrated in Poland for the invasion of Russia numbered 
fully 500,000 men, and was joined later by 100,000 more who took part in 
the campaign. Of these more than 80,000 were cavalry, who were supported 
by 1,300 pieces of artillery. Some 20,000 carts or chariots of every descrip- 
tion followed the army, the total number of horses used in different capacities 
being 187,000. Despite the vague stories of the Persian and other armies of 
ancient times, it may be doubted whether there have ever been assembled on 
this planet so many armed men in one organization. More than one-half were 
Germans, Poles, Italians, Swiss, and Austrians, who had been scared into serv- 
ing under the French banners by their terrible leader. 

The Russian forces at the beginning of the campaign were much less than 
the invaders, but as they fell back the defenders were like a rolling snowball 
which gathers substance, and thus before the close of the campaign the oppo- 
nents were substantially equal in point of numbers. At the opening of 1812 the 
total Russian army amounted to 517,000 men, but 70,000 were in garrisons and 
the rest scattered over an immense area from the Danube to the Gulf of Fin- 
land, and from the Niemen to the Caucasus. Levies upon these brought sea- 
soned veterans, as they were needed, to the ranks of those facing the French 
invaders. The first Russian line consisted of 217,000 men, and the second of 
35,000, while the army of Moldavia, 50,000 strong, appeared on the scene in 
time to take part in the closing operations. Thus the total strength was about 
300,000, of whom 50,000 were cavalry, and upward of 800 pieces of artillery 
were brought into the field. The Government wisely provided thirty-six depots 
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THE ENTRY INTO TIFLIS 


(Heraclius, the Georgian Leader, Welcomes the Russians to His Capital) 


From the remarkable series of historical paintings by the Russian 
master, F. Roubaud 


N a military way the reign of Catharine the Great was 
especially important. Poland had during the earlier cen- 
turies been Russia’s chief foe; Catharine took part in 

and largely engineered the three. successive ‘‘partitions of 
Poland’’ between Russia, Prussia and Austria. All three of 
these partitions took place in her reign, the last of them com- 
pletely extinguishing Poland and giving her capital and most 
of her territory to Russia. Sweden also, which had been 
eurbed by Peter the Great, was completely defeated by Cath- 
arine, so that.Russia became the chief power of the Baltie 
Sea. Turkey was so crushed that Constantinople itself was 
in danger for the first time in centuries. 

In Asia also Catharine resumed the advance against Persia 
which Peter the Great had begun and his feebler successors 
had abandoned. Georgia, the Persian mountain province of 
the Caucasus, was in revolt and its chieftain Heraclius ap- 
pealed to Russia for aid. Following the usual Russian method 
of helping her neighbors by taking possession of them, Cath- 
arine sent an army to assist Heraclius. With Georgian guides 
it scaled the dangerous passes of the mighty Caucasian Moun- 
tains and the Russian flag entered the quaint Georgian capi- 
tal of Tiflis. After that. the Russians never left Georgia, but 
gradually absorbed it into their empire. 
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in the provinces, which it was supposed would be the theatre of war, and these 
proved an invaluable aid to the defenders. 

Napoleon at the opening of the campaign divided his troops into three 
immense masses. The first, of 220,000 men, was under his immediate com- 
mand, and was intended to crush the first Russian army which consisted of 
only 127,000. The second French column numbered 75,000, under Jerome, 
and was intended to overwhelm a Russian force of 48,000; while the Viceroy 
Eugene Beauharnais, with 75,000, was to throw them between the two Russian 
divisions and prevent their junction. Besides all these, the French right wing, 
30,000 strong, under Schwartzenberg, was to be opposed to another Russian 
column of 40,000, and the left wing of the same strength, under Macdonald, 
was to act against Riga, where a smaller force awaited his approach. Know- 
ing that two months would suffice for the Russians to bring a quarter of a mil- 
lion more into the field, Napoleon pressed his campaign with the least possible 
delay and with the utmost vigor. 
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Moscow 


Chapter CXXVI 


NAPOLEON’S FATAL CAMPAIGN IN RUSSIA. 


HUNDRED years ago the country on the western ~ 
border of Russia was mostly flat with extensive marshes 
in many places. Then, as now, immense forests of 

' pine stretched their interminable length, crossed in 
places by streams, whose stagnant waters often formed 
vast swamps and morasses that were a serious ob- 
struction to the advance of a military force. The 

roads were of arrowy straightness and extended for leagues through 

the gloomy depths of the forests. The villages were few, 
wretched, and widely scattered. 
Napoleon, accompanied by the Empress Maria Louisa, left 
Paris May 9, the two bidding each other farewell at Dresden. To 
this city Napoleon had summoned all the sovereigns of Germany, 
including the Emperor Francis, and the King of Prussia. In the 
words of Alison: “No adequate conception can be formed of the 
astonishing power and grandeur of Napoleon, but by those who witnessed 
his residence on this occasion at Dresden. The Emperor occupied the 
principal apartments of the palace; his numerous suite were accommodated 
around; the august guests of the King of Saxony all looked to him as the cen- 
tre of attraction. Four kings were frequently to be seen waiting in his ante- 
chamber; queens were the maids of honor to Maria Louisa. With more than 

Eastern munificence he distributed diamonds, snuff-boxes, and crosses among 

the innumerable crowd of princes, ministers, dukes, and courtiers, who thronged 
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DEATH OF PAUL I 
(The Insane Czar is Killed by His Own Officers) 


From a painting by the German artist, H. Kellenbach 


N the year 1796 the aged Catharine the Great was found 
dead in her bed, and-her son became czar as Paul I. He 
was, if not actually insane, at least so erratic of manner 

that most people believed him to be unbalanced of mind. He 
was sickly, prematurely old, and very homely. He insisted 
on always wearing an old three-cornered hat and great boots 
of ancient Russian pattern. He at first sent his armies to 
fight the French republicans who were over-running western 
Europe. Then he made friends with the French leader Na- 
poleon and declared war on England. At home he alienated 
everybody by extravagant and contradictory laws. Every 
one he passed in street or palace had. to fall upon their knees, 
rain or shine, and remain thus crouching with bowed head 
until he passed. 

Strangely enough the ezar’s son Alexander was the re- 
verse of everything that offended in his father; he was 
shrewd, handsome, kindly and quick-witted. 

A patriotic plot was formed to compel Paul to abdicate 
in Alexander’s favor. A party of officers broke into the 
ezar’s bed room, nominally to arrest him; but Paul resisted 
with maniac frenzy. In,the struggle the lights were put out, 
and when they were relit Paul lay upon the floor strangled 
with an officer’s sword belt. He was the last Russian sov- 
ereign to perish in a palace intrigue. 
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Russia—Napoleon’s Court at Dresden 1213 


with Oriental servility around his steps. Whenever he appeared in public, 
nothing was to be heard but praises of his grandeur and magnificence. The 
vast crowd of strangers, the superb equipages, the brilliant guards which were 
stationed in all the principal part= of the city, the constant arrival and depart- 
ure of couriers from or toward every part of Europe, all announced the king 
of kings, who was now elevated to the highest pinnacle of earthly grandeur.” 
Not a shadow of misgiving clouded the future of Napoleon. As he declared, 
he not only commanded the immense and invincible forces of France, Italy, 
Germany, the Confederation of the Rhine and Poland, but the two monarchies 
which hitherto had been the most powerful allies of Russia against him were 
arrayed under his banners, while he was hopeful of making Turkey and Sweden 
his auxiliaries. The triumph of the French Emperor seemed absolutely certain, 
and Madame de Staél has declared that it was the universal opinion that when 
Napoleon was at Dresden, surrounded by all the sovereigns of Germany and 
commanding an army of 500,000 men, it appeared impossible, according to all 


~ human calculation, that his expedition should not succeed. 


But the very magnitude of the armies of invasion raised insurmountable 
obstacles to its success. Not the least striking phase of Napoleon’s genius was 
his perfect mastery of details. Nothing, however minute, escaped his pene- 
trating eye; but there is a limit to human possibilities. Strive as hard as he 
might, he could not prevent wholesale pillaging by his soldiers. Immense and 
far-reaching as was the provision he had made for his troops, it could not, in 
the nature of things, be sufficient. He was forced to make requisitions for 
horses, carts, and oxen upon the peasants, who vainly protested against the 
spoliation, so that they who expected deliverance found themselves in a worse 
condition than before. He posed as the deliverer of Poland, but the wealthiest 
families in Warsaw could not obtain enough food to satisfy their gnawing 
hunger. Pillage became a necessity, and the great car of Juggernaut rolled on 
crushing the multitudes under its merciless wheels. 

No man ever had more magnetism than Napoleon, nor did any military 
leader ever know better how to win the blind, headlong devotion of his soldiers. 
While reviewing his troops just before reaching the Niemen, he passed through 
the ranks and inquired as to their wants. He recalled to his grim veterans 
the glories of the Pyramids, of Marengo, of Austerlitz and Jena, and assured 
the conscripts that equal glories awaited them. Had they any complaints to 


make? Did they receive their pay regularly? Were any wants unsatisfied? 


Was there anything he could do to prove his love for them? What commis- 
sions were vacant and who were the most worthy to fill them? Pausing in the 
centre of a regiment, he would inquire as to the age, services, and wounds of 
certain soldiers, and decorate them with the cross of the Legion of Honor taken 
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from his own breast. When the standards of the famous regiments were borne 
past, blackened with powder and torn with shot ard shell, he took off his hat 
‘and bowed reverently to them. His men became fyenzied in their enthusiasm 
and were eager to march to death as if “to a festival.” 

The immense force of more than 200,000 men and 100,000 horses ap- 
proached the Niemen on the 23d of June, just as day was breaking, and with 
the stream hidden by the great forest of Pilwiski, he “ Little Corporal” rode 
out on horseback to reconnoitre the banks. Before night he issued his stirring 
proclamation : 

“ Soldiers! the second war of Poland has commenced: the first was termi- 
“nated at Friedland and Tilsit, when Russia swore an- eternal alliance with 
France and war with England. Now she violates her oaths. She refuses to 
give any explanation of her strange conduct till the French eagles have repassed 
the Rhine, leaving our allies at her discretion. Fate drags her on; let her 
destinies be fulfilled! Does she imagine we are degenerated? Are we not 
still the soldiers of Austerlitz? We are placed between dishonor and war; our 
choice cannot be doubtful. Let us then advance, cross the Niemen, and carry 
the war into her own territory. The second Polish war will be as glorious as 
the first; but the peace we conclude shall be its own guarantee, and put an end 
to the fatal influence which for fifty years Russia has exercised in the affairs 
of Europe.” 

The listening soldiers were thrilled, and the signal for advance was given. 
The forests and hollows vomited their seemingly endless columns of men, who 
pushed silently on, and, halting at the edge of the river, lay down and peered 
through the gloom at the other shore, impatient for the order to cross and 
attack the enemy. - 

Shortly after midnight Davoust’s corps sprang to their feet and passed over 
the river, its advanced guard taking possession of Kowno. As the bright sum- 
mer sun rose the enormous array began filing past the Emperor, who came out 
from his tent placed on an elevation, within a short distance of the river, and 
with the light of battle glowing in his face bowed to the wild cheering of the 
tens of thousands who filed past. Standing thus he saw 200,000 men, includ- 
ing 40,000 horses, move before him ere the sun set, but two more days were 
required for the passage of all the troops. 

The cavalry under Murat took the lead, and the other divisions, under the 
Viceroy Eugene and Jerome, passed the river at Pilony and Grodno. 

Nothing could shake the resolution of the Russians to fight to the death in 
order to turn pack this appalling tide of invasion. The superior numbers and 
discipline of the invaders made it madness to offer any serious resistance until 
the ranks of the enemy had been thinned by the casualties that must accom. 
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A KINGLY COMPACT 


(Alexander Meets the Prussian Rulers at the Tomb of Their Great King and 
Vows to Aid Them Against Napoleon) 


From a painting by the Prussian artist, G. Weitsch 


LEXANDER I, the Russian Emperor who became fa- 
mous in the struggle of Europe against Napoleon, 
ascended his throne in 1801, after the murder of his 

‘father. Alexander showed himself sincerely desirous of 
peace; but the constant aggressions of Napoleon drove him 
at length into war, and Russia’s troops suffered with the 
Austrians the terrible defeat of Austerlitz in 1805. Instead 
of surrendering, Alexander continued to fight. He visited 
the equally aggrieved and angered king of Prussia, Frederick 
William; and these two and the Prussian queen, Louise, had 
a celebrated interview in the tomb of Frederick the Great of 
Prussia. Russia had befriended Frederick the Great, saved 
him indeed from destruction when all Europe attacked him. 
Now the old alliance was renewed, and by the side of Fred- 
erick’s tomb the Russian and Prussian rulers vowed to sup- 
port each other to the very last in warring against Napoleon. 

Of course the dangers of this strife fell mainly upon Prus- 
sia, Since her domains adjoined those of France, while Russia 
was far distant. So Prussia fought Napoleon, and was com- 
pletely crushed at Jena. The unhappy Frederick William 
and his wife had no choice but to flee and appeal to Alexan- 
der for his promised aid. The Czar kept his pledge by send- 
ing an army into Prussia and there fighting against Na- 
poleon the tremendous drawn battle of Eylau. 
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Russia—The Retreat of the Russians TOTS 


pany such an advance. The wisdom of this decision speedily showed itself. 
The sultriness that attended the crossing of the Niemen was followed by a vio- 
lent tempest that fell with disastrous effect upon the horses, which were unable 
to procure provender in the sterile deserts and forests through which they 
plodded. Lack of food and the incessant beating of the rain caused the death 
of no end of the animals. It is said that 10,000 carcasses strewed the road 
between the Niemen and Wilna, where one hundred and twenty cannon and 
five hundred caissons were left for lack of the means of transport. Before a 
single shot was fired, the hospitals of Wilna and the villages of Lithuania were 
filled with 25,000 sick and dying Frenchmen. 

The steadily retreating armies were under the personal command of the 
Emperor Alexander. Such was the technical fact, but like most rulers he had 
no fitness for such a responsibility. He had, however, eminent and able men 
at his elbow, and was wise enough to follow their advice. Chief of these was 
General Von Phull, a Prussian by birth and an officer of marked ability whose 
counsel was carefully heeded. Barclay de Tolly, the minister of war, was one 
of the ablest generals ever produced in Russia, and conducted the retreat from 
the camp at Drissa to Borodino. 

The principal Russian army left Wilna on the 28th of June, and Napoleon 
reached it on the same day. There he committed the fatal error of remaining 
for seventeen days, —a delay all the more unaccountable since it was in viola- 
tion of his usual energy, when none knew better than he the necessity of 
pushing his advance with the utmost promptness. Every hour’s delay was a 
~ loss to his diminishing armies and a gain to the Russians, who thus secured 
time in which to obtain reinforcements and to perfect their plans. 

It would be interesting had we time to follow the numerous and compli- 
cated manceuvres of the enormous forces which opposed each other. The Rus- 
sians displayed great skill, while more than one delay on the part of Napoleon 
brought to naught the plans he had formed. It proved utterly beyond his 
power to suppress the pillaging, disorder, and confusion, and the consequent 
fatalities became a serious check to his advance thus early in the campaign. 
The Russians continued flocking to arms in answer to numerous fervid appeals, 
and their strength grew as that of the invaders waned. Reaching Moscow 
with his army, Alexander called a solemn convention of the nobles and 
merchants on the 27th of July. Immense contributions of money were cheer- 
fully made to the cause of defence, and by a unanimous vote a levy of ten in 
one hundred of the male population was made, the merchants and nobles pledg- 
ing themselves to clothe and arm them at their own expense. It was believed 
that if the other parts of the empire imitated this action (which they did), it 
would bring half a million men to the ranks. Thus the forces of the defenders 
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were greatly strengthened and the additions had much to do with the final suc- 
cess of the campaign. 

Having done all in his power, the Emperor returned to St. Petersburg, 
- reaching there on the 15th of August, and on the next day published an edict 
ordering an additional levy in all the provinces not actually the seat of war. 
All these addresses and orders were tinged by a profound religious tone, which 
was the most effective of all appeals that could be made to the sombre Rus- 
sians. The gay, thoughtless, atheistical officers of the French army found rare 
sport in ridiculing these addresses, but Napoleon. was too wise not to read 
their effect upon the masses, and it caused him considerable misgiving. 

Several hot skirmishes resulted in favor of the Russians, and the news of 
the continual additions that were made to their forces, with-the constant falling 
away of his own, led the French Emperor to discuss with his military council 
the question of a further advance into the empire. Several of the ablest gen- 
erals were emphatic in condemning such advance; but Napoleon declared that 
it would be as fully as disastrous to retreat as to go on, and that the first deci- 
sive victory would compel Alexander to accept whatever terms the conquerors 
chose to give. 

It may be said that in the same hour that the decision was thus made to 
advance, the Russians determined to take the aggressive. The retreat had 
continued for three hundred miles, and the effect on the morale of the troops ~ 
was bad. It was estimated that the French had sustained a loss of a 100,000 
men, and the rank and file of the Russian army could see no reason for thus 
eternally falling back before a force which they did not believe was more 
powerful than their own. The Russian loss had been hardly one-tenth that of 
the invaders. Alexander. much against his will, took the command from his 
favorite officer and gave it to Kutusoff, unquestionably an able general, who, 
being a Russian by birth, was the idol of the army. He saw the necessity of 
a pitched battle and made his preparations for a desperate stand at Borodino, 
on whose result would depend the fate of Moscow. 

The forces were about equal, but the French were much the superior in 
cavalry and in the quality of their troops. They numbered 133,000, of whom _ 
30,000 were cavalry, and they had five hundred and ninety cannon in the field. 
The Russian force was 132,000, with six hundred and forty pieces of artillery; 
but among their troops were several thousand militia who had never been in 
battle. 

The struggle at Borodino, seventy miles from Moscow, was fought on the 
7th of September, and was one of the most desperately disputed in history. 
Of the 240,000 engaged, more than 70,000 were killed and wounded. The 
Russians retreated the next day, but in perfect order and without the French 
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EYLAU 


(Napoleon Attacks the Russians, But Wins Only a Few Standards) 
From a painting by the French artist, Lionel Royer 


HE tremendous battle which French and Russians 
fought at Eylau was a revelation to Napoleon. Hith- 
erto he had despised the Russians; now he learned that 

they at least knew how to die. The Russians made no at- 
tempts at tactics. They simply stood in a huge square and 
fought. The French with their proverbial gallantry assailed 
that steady square from every side, but could not break its 
formation. The Russians would not flee; they simply stood 
still and fought till they were killed. After a long and bloody 
day, the French drew off in dismay from the attack, their 
only triumph being the capture of some standards from ex- 
terminated regiments. As for the surviving Russians, they 
marched off with flags flying and drums beating to more 
comfortable quarters. Each side claimed the victory. Each 
had lost some twenty thousand men. Morally, however, the 
effect of victory was with the Russians, for the unconquerable 
Napoleon had been checked in his advance. Moreover, Russia 
could afford to lose twenty thousand men from her inexhaus- 
tible supply; France could not. 

So keenly did Napoleon feel both the necessity of restoring 
his prestige and the difficulty of doing it, that in the follow- 
ing year he devoted all his energy to a campaign against the 
Russians. Again he met them upon Prussian soil, and this 
time he defeated them positively in the terribly bloody battle 
of Friedland. 





















































Russia—The Battle of Borodino Ta, 


daring to molest them. The former have always held therefore that this battle 
was a victory, and, in 1839, they raised a fine mausoleum on the battlefield. 
But the honor must be conceded to the French, for they not only remained on 
the field, but resumed unopposed their advance upon Moscow. The victory, 
however, cost them dear, and had the Russian commanders known what a stag: 
gering blow they had dealt the enemy, they could perhaps have overwhelmed 
them by following up the advantage. 

On the other hand, the severe losses sustained by the Russians convinced 
them that destruction would follow another engagement, and, though this never- 
ending retreat greatly depressed the defenders of the empire, yet its material 
injury to the enemy far outweighed such disadvantage. The universal expec- 
tation was that a Jetermined stand would be made in front of Moscow, but the 
stern policy of the Russian commanders demanded the abandonment of the 
ancient capital. 

Consternation spread among the inhabitants when this decision became 
~ known, and for a time they were struck dumb by the awful calamity descending 
upon them. Then, giving way to a wild panic, they began scrambling out of 
the city, so that within a few days 300,000 had scattered over the surrounding 
plains, there to resume the nomadic life of their ancestors. When the dejected 
Russian troops entered the city, it looked as if they were attending the obse- 
quies of Russia itself. The gloom was so profound, so universal, so crushing, 
that/life had lost its attraction. 

‘Meanwhile, the French iegions were bearing down upon the doomed city 
with the relentless tread of fate., About midday, on the 14th, the advance 
guard from an elevation in the highway caught their first sight of Moscow. In 
the soft September sunshine, the minarets, the two hundred churches, and the 
crests of a thousand palaces gleamed like a vision of fairyland. Instinctively 
the squadrons halted and gazed upon the scene. Then the cry “Moscow! 
Moscow!” rang through the ranks and ran back till it reached the Emperor’s 
Guard. Breaking ranks and cheering, they rushed forward, with Napoleon 
galloping in the midst of them, as impatient as they. His stern face lit up 
with delight, when he checked his horse, and silently surveyed the scene, the 
only silent man among the shouting and cheering thousands. 

The pause was brief, when Murat at the head of the cavalry rode to the 
gates and concluded a treaty for the evacuation of the city. Then the French 
troops entered and found themselves treading the deserted streets of the cap- 
tured metropolis. Only the tramp of the multitudinous footsteps, and the hoof. 
beats of thousands of horses echoed on the pavements and through the palaces. 
Here ‘and there a glimpse of a pair of black eyes was caught, as man or woman 
furtively peeped out at the swarm below, but hardly a human being was seen 

a2 
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where but a short time before a vast city hummed and throbbed with the tumuh 
of life. 

All day long Napoleon confidently awaited the coming of a deputation 
from the authorities to beg his indulgence, but not a solitary person presented 
himself. The conqueror sat wondering and puzzled, until he could not longer _ 
escape the truth that the porulation of Moscow had vanished. Mounting his 
horse, he rode into the ci/y, and took’up his quarters in the ancient palace of 
the Czars, with his officers as his companions. 

Still the Emperor felt no suspicion of the terrible meaning of this whole- 
sale withdrawal; but Russia had determined upon a sacrifice such as the world 
has never known. To the gates of his country palace the governor had affixed 
the following notice to the invaders: “During eight years I have embellished 
this country house, and lived happily in it, in the bosom of my family. The 
inhabitants of this estate to the number of seven thousand burn it at your 
approach, in order that it may not be sullied by your presence. Frenchmen! 
at Moscow I have abandoned to you my two houses, with their furniture, worth 
half a million roubles; here you will find nothing but ashes.” 

The governor had with his own hands set fire to his country palace. When 
he left Moscow he took with him all the fire engines and every appliance 
intended to arrest a conflagration. Combustibles were distributed profusely, 
so as to aid in the spread of the flames, and a large force was ordered te.remain 
behind and apply the torch, as soon as their countrymen were out of the Way. 

The French soldiers wandered through the streets, impressed by the Gothic 
magnificence, the brilliant decoration, and the leafy wealth of vegetation. 
They passed’ to and fro at willy but for hours saw no human beings besides 
themselves. They were traversing a city of the dead. A softened witchery 
was thrown over all by the silvery moonlight from the unclouded sky, and the 
impressionable French soldiers responded to the weird influence of the scene. 

When the night was further advanced, many of the officers broke into the 
principal mansions in search of sleeping quarters. Everything was found in 
perfect order, as if the occupants expected to return at any moment. Even 
the work of the ladies remained on the stands and tables, and the keys were in 
the wardrobes. After a time, timid footsteps were heard on the lower stairs 
and the slaves, white and trembling with fear, emerged from the cellars and 
showed the way to the sleeping apartments. All that they could say in answer 
to questions was that their masters and mistresses had fled and they were left 
alone in the houses. 

There had been a fire on the night of the 13th which consumed a number 
of buildings, but it was only a notice of what was coming. At midnight, on 
the 15tk, those who were awake saw a bright light rapidly growing in the 
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ALEXANDER CHANGES FRONT 


(Alexander and Napoleon Meet and Agree to Divide the World Between Them): 


From a drawing by the French artist, Emile Barbant 


AVING proved that he could defeat the Russians, Na- 
H poleon hastened to make peace with them. His two 

battles of Eylau and Friedland had been frightfully 
costly to him in French lives. The defeat at Friedland had 
driven the Russians out of Prussia back into their own land. 
Between Prussia and Russia flows the little river, the Nie- 
men, and on its banks the two emperors, Alexander and Na- 
poleon, arranged a conference at Tilsit. Their first meeting 
was held on a raft moored in the middle of the river, each 
emperor being rowed out to it in a small boat so that there 
could be no chance for treachery. 

In this celebrated conference the two emperors seem to ~ 
have agreed to share the world between them. Alexander 
did not entirely desert his Prussian allies; for he demanded 
and secured for the Prussian king the restoration of half of 
his captured dominions. Napoleon, however, retained the 
other half; and hence Alexander has been accused of break- 
ing his solemn vow to the Prussians. He now became Na- 
poleon’s ally, agreeing to help him against England and to 
leave the French to act as they pleased in western Europe. 
In return Napoleon allowed Russia to help herself to part of 
Turkey and to what lands Sweden still possessed east of the 
Baltic. Thus European Russia assumed upon the map prac- 
tically the outline of territory which it holds to-day. Russia 
was also to be free to seize control of all Asia. Russia and 
France, east and west, were to dominate the world. 
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Russia—The Burning of Moscow 1219 


northern and western parts of Moscow and not long after the guard at the 
Kremlin discovered that the fire was rapidly approaching. The wind was not 
only strong, but changeable, and carried the flames toward every point of the 
_ compass, while new fires were continually breaking out. The air was full ot 
flying sparks and fragments which soon began falling on the roof of the Krem- 
lin. There were no appliances with which to check the danger, and had there 
been, nearly all the soldiers were too sodden with drunkenness to raise a 
hand. 

The fire burned with greater or less fierceness during the night and follow- 
ing day, but the greatest devastation was on the nights of the 18th and Igth. 
The force which the Russians had left behind to attend to this work did it 
thoroughly, and on the nights mentioned the whole city became one stupendous 
seething conflagration, which lit up the heavens with a glare that enabled officers 
two or three miles distant to read the despatches sent to them. There were 
~ immense stores of oil, resin, tar, spirits, and other combustible materials, which 
gave a fury to the blaze that nothing could have subdued. The rarefaction of 
the air turned the wind into a hurricane and the roar, heat, and stunning tur- 
moil awed even those who were accustomed to the terrors of battle. It was 
like a vision of the Day of Judgment. 

The next day brought strange and pitiful scenes. Swarms of people who 
had taken refuge in cellars and vaults, where their presence had been unsus- 
pected, poured out, bearing little children in their arms, some with two or 
three terrified babes clinging to their backs. The approach of the fire had 
driven out these people, some of whom rushed blindly to and fro, striving to 
save a few of their valuable heirlooms or treasures. Many of the bundles 
caught fire while their owners were racing back and forth and had to be flung 
to the ground, while in more numerous instances the miserable wretches were 
robbed by the drunken soldiery. Tottering old men and women, unable to 
walk, were pushed hurriedly in wheelbarrows by their children, the blistered 
faces and singed beards showing how narrowly some of the patriarchs had 
escaped the most cruel of deaths. ; 

‘The uncontrollable flames raged for thirty-six hours, and then when more 
than nine-tenths of Moscow had become ashes and’ smouldering embers, they 
ceased for want of something to feed upon. The ancient capital was captured, 
but it was a tomb. 

Napoleon was so enraged that he ordered the shooting of all the Russians 
engaged in spreading the fire. He clung to his palatial quarters in the Kremlin 
in the hope that they could be saved. But the time came -when they also 
burst into flame, and a hurried flight was necessary. Several of his suite were 
scorched, and for a time all were in danger. They succeeded, finally, in 
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reaching safe quarters on the outside, where they could watch the spread ot 
this most appalling conflagration of modern times. ~ | 

No pen can picture the horrors into which the miserable beings who could 
not abandon their homes, were thrown by this act of unparalleled sacrifice. 
Impoverished and dazed, they wandered among the smoking ruins in search 
of some missing parent or child, unable to identify the blackened remains thaf 
came to sight. On such occasions soldiers became no better than demons, and 
the robberies, outrages, and barbarities suffered by the women, children, and 
indeed all the inhabitants could not have been surpassed by a band of maraud- 
ing Apaches. When General Sherman characterized war as “hell” he fitly 
named it, as was proved at Moscow, as well as at thousands of other places, 
before and since those awful September days and nights of 1812. ; 

Far away the Russian army continued its rhythmic tramping at night by 
the glare of their blazing capita:, which illumined the heavens for many a 
league in every direction. Their generals were able to maintain far superior 
discipline to that in the camp of their enemies; but what a price had been 
paid by the people for their brief check to the invaders! Soldiers themselves, 
they could well imagine the scenes that were taking place in their burning 
metropolis, and they felt the stunning effect of the most fearful blow the 
empire had ever received. The indignation, the rage, the resolution to avenge 
the unspeakable outrage burned as fiercely in their breasts as did the flames 
behind them. 

The Russian commanders displayed the best of generalship in the move- 
ments that followed. They drew near their waiting reinforcements, covered 
the richest provinces in the country, secured supplies, and threatened the com- 
munications of the enemy. The peace with Turkey released most of the Rus- 
sian army in Moldavia, and the treaty with Sweden, concluded in August, 
enabled the Czar to withdraw the regular forces in Finland, for the reinforce- 
ment of the main army that was combating Napoleon in front, and aiming to 
cut his communications in the rear. All this took place while Napoleon was 
complacently resting among the ruins of Moscow. A formidable army of a 
hundred thousand men were converging from the shores of the Baltic and the 
banks of the Danube toward Poland with the purpose of cutting off the French 
retreat to western Europe. Had it been practicable to carry through these 
mighty campaigns, Napoleon and his entire army must have been annihilated 
or captured. 

Many of the biographers of tle Corsican believe that the campaign in Rus- 
sia proved that his masterly powers had begun to wane. He was not capable 
of standing the tremendous mental and physical exertion which at Austerlitz 
enabled him to laugh at fatigue. The wearied body reacted upon the brain, 
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NAPOLEON INVADES RUSSIA 


(Napoleon’s Satellite Kings Honor the Opening of the Campaign) 


From a drawing by the French artist, Emile Bayard 


LEXANDER’S alliance with France lasted only four 

years. The territories which Russia had acquired by 

the treaty with Napoleon were barren and of little 
practical value; the obligation which she had assumed, of op- 
posing England, was difficult and onerous. Moreover, Na- 
poleon was not an agreeable partner; he was arrogant, ex- 
acting and offensive. In 1812 Alexander renounced the 
French alliance, and joined England and Sweden in de- 
claring war. He knew well what the result must be. England 
and Sweden were safe from Napoleon because the sea inter- 
vened to protect them from Continental Europe. The brunt 
of war against Napoleon had fallen hitherto upon Austria 
and Prussia. Now it would fall on Russia. 

Five hundred thousand troops were gathered by Napoleon 
for his great Russian invasion. Alexander gathered as many 
to resist. But most of the Russian troops were untrained; 
and the ezar wisely resolved to meet the invaders as Peter the 
Great had met the Swedes a century earlier, retreating before 
them until cold and starvation should make them easy vic- 
tims. The fierce Russians liked this policy but little. When 
at length the weary, half-exhausted French had reached al- 
most to Moscow, the ancient capital, Alexander’s generals 
almost forced him to give battle. As a result the Russians 
were defeated at Borodino, and the French seized Moscow. 
The Russians burned what portions of the city they could 
before abandoning it—-burned their capital and left only its 
ruins for the invaders. 
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Russia—The French Retreat 1221 


which probably had partly exhausted itself from the prodigious draughts upon © 
it. God has wisely set a limit to man’s capacities, and the hero of so many 
astounding victories was never fully himself again. The venture which he 
made into Russia was itself a proof of this, while three years later at Waterloo 
‘the decline of his genius was still more marked. 

Since Moscow was a tomb, it would seem that Napoleon should not have 
hesitated to press on to other cities lying near enough to reach, or that he 
should have begun his withdrawal from the empire. But he believed that the 
destruction of Moscow would compel Alexander to offer terms, and that the 
armies before him were so terrified that they would be glad to accept any 
condition which promised to save them from the invincible invaders. Accord- 
ingly he returned to the Kremlin, which had mostly escaped the flames, and 
sent off a messenger to Kutusoff with a proposal for an armistice. The 
Russian general, as he afterward explained, kept up the semblance of negotia- 
tion in order to gain time. The determination of himself and countrymen 
not to yield was never stronger than at the very time when Napoleon was con- 
fidently counting upon such yielding. 

The fearful Russian winter was rapidly approaching, and the passing weeks 
brought no sign from the Czar, to whom the armistice proposals had been > 
referred. Napoleon was compelled to consider the probability that his offer 
would be refused, and to decide what to do in the event of hostilities being 
resumed. The obstacles to the success of every plan that was proposed led 
him to abandon each in turn, and still to cling to the hope of receiving the sur- 
render of his enemy, who still remained eu and pushed his preparations 
with all possible vigor. 

Napoleon refrained from providing his army with winter quarters, nor could 

he bring himself to accept the alternative of retreat,—an inevitably fatal blow 
“to his prestige. He would no longer be looked upon as the invincible leader 
of armies; a retrograde movement would be the first decisive step toward his 
downfall. ‘A retreat will appear a flight,” said he, “and Europe will re-echo 
with the news. What a frightful course of perilous wars will date from my 
first retrograde step! I know well that Moscow, as a military position, is 
worth nothing; but as a political point its preservation is of inestimable value. 
- The world regards me only as a general, forgetting that Iam an Emperor. In 
politics you must never retrace your steps; if you have committed a fault, you 
must never show that you are conscious of it. Error steadily adhered to be- 
comes a virtue in the eyes of posterity.” 

But the deadly Arctic weather was steadily drawing near, though October 
opened unusually mild. What seemed a favor could not fail, however, to 
prove the reverse; for the gentleness of the month lured the French army into 
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a delusive security. Winter was certain to come before they could cross the 
inhospitable wastes behind them, and even now it was too late to escape its 
full vigor. Through pillaging and plundering, the troops had lost their fine 
discipline; they were mostly a drunken, rioting, savage mob, who while wear- 
ing the costliest furs and silks, could find no food except rotting horseflesh 
with which to fight off the pangs of starvation. The Russians were glad to see 
their enemies thus lingering with a sense of security, which must soon have 
a frightful awakening. The advanced posts did not hesitate to assure those 
confronting them, that they were doomed. “In a few weeks,” said they, “ you 
will not be able to hold your muskets in your hands, for they will become 
icicles, and you will freeze into so many blocks of wood. Have you not room 
for tombs in your own country that you should come this far to leave your 
bones in our snowy wastes? ” } 

These taunts produced their effect. A gloomy feeling spread among the 
French troops. The bravest officers had been emphatic from the first that it 
was unwise to remain a single day after the destruction of Moscow, and some, 
including Ney, had opposed coming so far even as that. No one could fail to 
view the approach of winter with foreboding. Napoleon knew that, if his nego- 
tiations with the Russian commander failed, he had no choice left but to retreat 
to Poland.. A Russian winter was an enemy which he did not dare to face, 
even with the bravest French army that ever bore his eagles to victory. 

The mild weather of October soon grew chilly, and about the middle of the 
month there were flurries of snow in the air. A booming of Kutusoff’s can- 
non awoke the curiosity of Napoleon, who, when he inquired the cause, was 
told that it was to celebrate the capture of Madrid by the English and Spanish 
troops. In a proclamation to his soldiers the distinguished Russian general 
uttered the startling prophecy that was soon to be verified: “The hand of 
Omnipotence presses on Napoleon. Moscow will be his prison or his tomb; 
the grand army will perish with him; France will fall in Russia.” 

The time speedily came when Napoleon saw he could hesitate no longer. 
He had already waited too long, and not another hour must be lost. Orders 
were issued for the purchase of 20,000 horses; for the care of the sick and 
wounded, and it was commanded that the troops should be provided with for- 
age and subsistence for a long march. A mockery, since there was no human 
means of obtaining forage and subsistence. 

When Napoleon, on October 19, turned his back upon Moscow, he was at 
the head of 103,000 combatants, 600 cannon, and 2,000 military vehicles. 
He had added 10,000 to his infantry while at the Kremlin, by the recovery of 
the wounded and the arrival of reinforcements; but his cavalry, once so for- 
midable, was decimated and the horses of the artillery were barely able te 
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YAROSLAVETS 


(The Russians Drive the French Into a Hopeless Retreat) 


From a painting in 1889 by the German artist, Theo. von Goetz 
OLDING possession of the captured Russian capital, 
H Napoleon assumed that he had conquered Russia, as 
before in similar fashion he had conquered Austria 
and Prussia. Therein lay his error. He was not now fighting 
a mere king and court, he was fighting against the deter- 
mined patriotism of a united people. Russian armies, Cos- 
sack horsemen, hovered all around him; and in Moscow he 
could gather no provisions and no fuel against the awful cold 
of Russia’s winter. The conqueror resolved perforce to with- 
draw his troops to France. He completed the destruction of 
Moscow and began his homeward march. 

Now came the decisive moment. Should the Frenchmen 
be allowed to withdraw in boastful glory, as they had ad- 
vaneed? At once the hovering Russian armies closed in 
around them. Napoleon had kept open the line of march by 
which he had advanced, but his troops had swept the land 
bare of provisions as he advanced; so he planned to withdraw 
by a new route, further south, warmer and more fertile. He 
found the Russians blocking his way at Yaroslavets. They 
knew as well as he the value of that southern route, and 
showed him by their desperate fighting that they would con- 
test every inch of it. The village of Yaroslavets was captured 
by the French and retaken by Cossack horsemen seven times. 
Then Napoleon yielded the issue, he would retreat by the same 
line as he had advanced. Such a retreat meant inevitable 
disaster. 
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Russia—The Battle of Yaroslavets 1223 


drag the guns. Behind this formidable army straggled an endless train of 
wagons and prisoners, laden with plunder from the destroyed city. The camp 
followers numbered 40,000 of various nations and both sexes, arrayed mostly 
in gaudy finery, but with empty stomachs. Standing in the middle of this 
_immense train, a mounted horseman could not see either end of the motley 
horde. Artillery, caissons, baggage-wagons, and carts were mingled in inex- 
tricable confusion and the route was strewn with enough cast-away plunder to 
enrich a nation. | 

As soon as news reached Kutusoff of the retreat of the French army from 
Moscow, he broke up his camp and started in pursuit at the head of 80,000 
troops and 30,000 Cossacks, the latter of whom formed the most fearfully 
effective engine of destruction that could be launched against the invaders. 
_ He took a line parallel to the French and headed for the strongest position on 
the line of retreat, hoping to reach and occupy it in advance of Napoleon. 
The force left by the latter in the Kremlin blew up a part of the edifices on 
the approach of a Russian column, and then withdrew. 

Napoleon’s first attempt was to retreat by a new and more southerly route 
where his troops might find forage from a district yet undevastated. The ad- 
vance parties of both armies reached this road at substantially the same time, 
and the conflict that followed was indescribably fierce, the little town of 
Yaroslavets being taken and retaken seven times. In the end the French 
drove out the Russians and opened a way for their artillery. The loss wa 
about five thousand on each side, and Napoleon was startled by the desperate 
bravery displayed by the Russians, His success was virtually a defeat, for he 
was compelled either to continue fighting his way southward at an overwhelming 
disadvantage, or to fall back by the same wasted route over which he had 
advanced. Several reconnoissances convinced him that the latter alternative 
was the only possible one, and it is said the discovery was so agitating to him 
that for some time none of his attendants dared go near him. | 

At daybreak the next morning, while he was picking his way through a 
confused mass of baggage, wagons, and artillery, a powerful force of Cossacks 
thundered down upon the imperial escort, in a dash to seize a park of forty 
‘pieces of artillery near the headquarters of Napoleon. The Emperor never 
_had a narrower escape from capture. The troops in immediate attendance on 
him were ploughed through and overturned by the terrible lances of the Cos- 
sacks, numbers of them passing the Emperor, who was not recognized in the 
mélée, or assuredly his career would have been ended then and there. The 
arrival of reinforcements checked the Cossacks, who seized all the guns but 
were able to make off with only eleven. 

A council of the Emperor and his leaders that ight led to the decision that 
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nothing was left to the grand army but to retreat. It was a bitter and . 
humiliating conclusion for Napoleon, but he acquiesced, saying that all had 
been done that was possible, and nothing remained but to look to the safety of 
the army. ; 

If one wishes to gain an unspeakable horror of war, he.has but to read the 
history of the French retreat from Moscow. Miseries, sufferings, and death 
in its most torturing form accompanied the march of the Grand Army through 
a country that it had itself turned into a desert. The Cossacks hung like 
wolves on the outskirts of the colossal mob, cutting off the parties that vainly 
scoured for food, in a region where not so much as a blade of grass was grow- 
ing. Often the barbaric horsemen made dashes upon the army itself, capturing 
guns and horses that were too weak to walk, and gathering in cannon which 
the tottering fugitives were too feeble to drag over the dreary wastes. The 
Frenchmen burned their own flags to save them from capture. Hardly had a 
horse fallen when the famishing sufferers scrambled upon the carcass and 
fought over its division. No one helped up his comrade who sank by the 
wayside unable to rise, but instead he dropped upon the body to gain the slight — 
warmth therefrom before it wholly left the fast freezing form. When the 
howling Cossacks swooped down upon them they cowered, dazed and helpless; 
and if the enemy preferred slaying to taking them prisoners, they did not 
raise a hand to defend themselves. Muskets fell from the rigid hands and 
took the frozen fingers with them; tears froze on the sunken cheeks; soldiers 
. tipped open horses and pushed their own bodies inside for the sake of the few 
minutes’ heat thus obtained; men fed upon one another, and the long, dismal, 
seemingly never-ending road was often shut from’sight by the dead bodies of 
soldiers and animals. 

They reached Smolensk, which might be termed the half-way station, on 
November 9. There they found some insufficient stores, seized them, and 
hurried on. The colder and more terrible half of their journey was still before 
them. On November 26 they reached the Beresina River. By this time they 
~ were a mere mob, the Russians hunting them like dogs. The bridges over the 
river broke under the weight of the fugitives, and the Russians discharged 
cannon at the ice, so that it also gave way under the fleeing French. They 
were drowned by thousands. Those the icy water spared, the Russian shot 
ploughed through and through. It was not battle, it was only massacre. 

Threatening news of doings in Paris was brought to Napoleon in the midst 
of his hideous retreat. Others, he heard, were seeking to wrest his authority 
from him, and he determined to leave the army and make all haste to his capi- 
tal, that he might check the movements that presaged his downfall. At 
Smorgoni, on the 5th of December, he called his marshals around him and said: 
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THE FRENCH BURN THEIR FLAGS 


(The Fleeing French Soldiers by Destroying Their Standards Reveal Their 
Utter Destitution to the Pursuing Russians) 


Painted by the Polish artist, A. von Kossak, as part of a vast panorama 
of Russia’s triumph 


F all human tragedies, that Russian winter of 1812-13 
saw what was probably the most dramatic and 
stupendous. As the French retreated, the Russian 

forees under the command of their chief general Kutusov ad- 
vanced by parallel roads, keeping always within striking dis- 
tance but avoiding a pitched battle. They had ample sup- 
plies, and the French had little. Moreover, the Russian win- 
ter set in suddenly, much earlier than usual. The starving 
French soldiers froze in their camps as they slept; they froze 
upon the march. Soon they ceased to be an army. Each man 
marched along as best he could, hurried on as rapidly as he 
might, heedless of his regiment or officers. Napoleon himself 
saw that he could do nothing amid the awful misery, and 
abandoning his footweary army, he left Russia as fast as 
swift horses could carry him to rebuild his fortunes in France. 

It would seem that Kutusov might have taken the whole 
helpless mass of Frenchmen prisoners, but as yet he scarcely 
realized their utter desolation. At length the French com- 
manders burned their regimental standards to prevent the 
‘Russians from securing these trophies of victory. This done, 
the French abandoned all pretence of military formation 
and fled. each man for himself. 
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Russia—Marshal Ney 1225 


“T quit you, but it is to seek three hundred thousand men. We must 
make preparations for a second campaign, since the first has failed to bring 
peace. You know what has caused our disasters; the Russians have had little 
to do with them. Bernadotte is dreaming of making himself Emperor in my 
place. The Russian Empire would have fallen at Moscow, had not the English 
torches turned it into a heapof ashes. The cold has done the rest. Never- 
theless, the campaign of Russia will always be considered the most glorious, 
the most difficult, and the most honorable which modern history has 
recorded.” 

The command of the army was left to Murat, and Napoleon set out for 
Paris, accompanied by Generals Caulaincourt, Duroc, and Mouton, the former 
in a carriage with the Emperor and the two latter ina sledge behind. On the 
seat in front of Napoleon were a Mameluke and a captain of the Polish lancers, 
with a few Neapolitan horsemen as an escort. What followed the Emperor’s 
arrival in Paris and the events of his subsequent career have already been told 
to you. 

The heroic Ney displayed incredible valor on the retreat. He seemed 
impervious to the frightful cold, he grew gaunt, but his eye never lost its fire 
nor his arm the power to strike. Again and again he infused his own indomi- 
table spirit into the staggering skeletons around him, and fought off the Cos. 
sacks who were clawing at the vitals of the dying multitudes. He seemed 
never to sleep and never to know weariness of body. When his horse suc- 
cumbed, he leaped from the saddle as it fell and sprang upon another, whose 
strength to sustain him for a few more minutes appeared to be derived from 
the dauntless hero himself. He was the soul of the Grand Army as it desper- 
ately tried to fight its way through the blinding snow and arctic cold. 

The first resting place on the German side of the Niemen was Gumbinnen. 
General Dumas, who had been long suffering from illness, managed with great 
difficulty to reach the town, and sought out a French physician, with whom 
he had lodged when passing through the place before. He had hardly entered 
the house when another patient followed him. Dumas looked around and saw 
a tall, spare figure, wrapped in a great cloak. He had a heavy beard, his face 
was blackened with gunpowder, his whiskers were half-burned off, but his eyes 
were bright and sparkling. Flinging his cloak aside, he exclaimed with a sigh: 

“ Well, here I am at last! What! General Dumas, do you not recognize 
me?” 

“No,” replied that officer, scanning him closely; “who are you? ” 

“Tam the rear guard of the Grand Army—Marshal Ney. I have fired the 
last musket shot on the bridge of Kowno; I have thrown into the Niemen the 
last of our arms; and I have walked hither, as you see me, across the forests.” 
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Dumas received with respectful anxiety the hero of the retreat, and the 
host administered to his immediate necessities. Ney and Dumas soon after 
set out in the sledge of the latter for Kénigsberg. Three years later Ney was 
shot because he had joined Napoleon after his return from Elba. 

The most careful estimates of the French losses during the Russian cam- 
paign were 550,000 men and goo pieces of cannon. The total number that 
entered the country at first was 610,000 and these were joined by 37,000 in the 
course of the campaign. Of this 647,000, the combatants numbered 600,000. 
Eighty-five thousand tottered out of Russia, of whom 35,000 were Austrians 
and 18,000 Prussians. The survivors, therefore, of the French army proper 
were some 32,000, out of about 600,000 combatants. The mind is staggered 
in contemplating these awful facts. 

Moreover, the Russian losses were nearly as great, for the natives of that 
country were almost as susceptible to the rigors of its climate as the invaders. 
Setting out at the head of his immense army, Kutusoff had only 35,000 when 
he reached Wilna, and in a brief while half of these were in ‘the hospitals. 
Moscow was the tragedy of the centuries. 
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THE CROSSING OF THE BERESINA 


(The French Flee Across the River Under the Russian Cannon Fire): 


Painted by the Polish artist, Julian Falat, as part of the panorama of 
Russian victory 


HE climax of that terrible tragedy of the French re- 
treat from Russia came at the Beresina River. Kutu- 
sov had now got his Russians in advance of the main 

body of the fleeing French. He planted his artillery on the 
heights bordering the Beresina, and as the French fugitives 
crossed the river, Russian cannon swept the narrow bridge 
and mowed them down. Thousands of the Frenchmen tried 
to cross the frozen river on the ice. Then the Russian cannon 
fired on the ice and broke it, so that the miserable fugitives 
were drowned. 

Of that proud army of half a million men who had en- 
tered Russia so gayly and so confidently, scarce one in ten 
escaped. Over two hundred thousand perished, and as many 
more surrendered themselves as prisoners to the Russians, 
thankful thus to escape from death. Only one ray of pride 
could France find; this was in the conduct of her Marshal 
Ney. He held a last remnant of the French together, de- 
fending the rear, fighting off every Cossack assault, and at 
length crossing the frontier into Prussia with a small but un- 
defeated band. Kutusov followed them to the very bank of 
the boundary river and there halted. His country was free, 
and the capture of Moscow savagely avenged. 
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CIRCASSIANS RETURNING FROM A RUSSIAN RAID 


Chapter CXXVII 


REACTION AND REFORM 


pr 







' URING the spectacular period from 1812 to 1815, 

_the Czar Alexander I. reached the highest point 
of his importance and renown. He _ succeeded, 
though in a lesser degree, to the position of the man 
he had overthrown, and was the leading sovereign of 
Europe. 

Early in the spring of 1813 the Russian forces fol- 
lowed the French over the border line, and called the Prussians to 
join them in the struggle against the falling Napoleon. Austria 
also entered the coalition, and the new army which the French 
raised, was overthrown by the allies at Leipsic. 

Alexander followed his victorious troops into Leipsic and 
there met his brother sovereigns of Austria and Prussia. Both 
might have reproached him for deserting them in previous years, 
but this was no time to revive old grievances, and together the 
three monarchs followed Napoleon to his doom. The chief command of their 
armies was, however, given to an Austrian general, Schwartzenberg. 

In the peace treaties which followed, and in the selfish political schemings 
of the Congress of Vienna, Alexander displayed rare moderation. ‘It was 
largely owing to him that the French were not more humiliated, and indeed he 
won the friendship of their entire nation by defending them against the ven- 
geance of the Prussians. Russia was confirmed in possession of Poland and of 
the territories she had recently seized from Sweden, but ‘she asked for no 


further accessions. 
Relieved of the fearful incubus that had so long weighed him to the earth, 
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the Czar now showed evidences of profound religious feelings. He, like many 
of his countrymen, looked upon the deliverance of 1812 as due to the direct 
interposition of heaven. His whole. nature was tinged by a devout gratitude 
and humility, and his highest wish was to prove his thankfulness by his acts. 
His efforts led to the formation of the,Holy Alliance by the sovereigns of 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia, with the avowed object of regulating the relations 
of the states of Christendom by the principles of Christian charity. One of 
the clauses of the treaty excluded forever the members of the Bonaparte family 
from any European throne. Most of the other European rulers were favorable 
to the league, and it was formally made public in February, 1816. It was in 
virtue of this alliance that Austria crushed the Naples revolution in 1821, and 
France, in 1823, restored absolutism in Spain. Later France and England 
seceded from the Holy Alliance, whose real purpose grew to be the preserva- 
tion of the power and prestige of the existing dynasties. In the natural order 
of events, it soon lost all force of meaning. 

Alexander returned to his own dominions in October, 1815. Russia had 
become a powerful member of the family of nations, while the reforms set on 
foot long before were bearing their fruit. Relieved of the torturing anxiety 
caused by Napoleon’s machinations, Alexander set himself to carry forward 
with renewed vigor his great reforms. Some of these have already been 
named. Many that had to do with the internal policy of the empire were 
strongly opposed. It is not unlikely that the ten years of trial had clouded 
Alexander’s judgment, and given him a morbid dread of another frightful revo- 
lution. ‘The army was maintained on a war footing, and, in 1821, numbered 
some 830,000 regular troops. This was so exhausting to the country as to 
cause great discontent and distress. Alexander attempted to meet the com- 
plaints by planting military colonies, but the scheme failed. Then he made 
the censorship of the press more rigid, and every book was carefully examined 
before it was allowed to enter the empire. The system of repression grew 
unbearable. It affected education and every democratic movement. Mission- 
ary societies and Masonic lodges were suppressed until in the end all plans of 
reform were abandoned. Thousands of secret police were distributed through- 
out the provinces as you find them now, and the favorite of one day, who 
basked in the smiles of the Czar, was likely to find himself on the road to 
Siberia to-morrow, because of some accusation made, he knew not by whom. 

But if one fact has been demonstrated it is the impossibility of quenching 
public sentiment by such means: rather it seems to flourish and take root. 
Alexander grew more morbid as his years increased, and he made querulous 
complaints of the ingratitude of his subjects who seemed not to understand 
his good motives. When Greece revolted, his policy was in direct opposition 
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THE UNION AGAINST NAPOLEON 


(Alexander Meets the Rulers of Austria and Prussia at Leipzig) 


After an historic print of the period 


OR a time the Russians seemed inclined to stop their 
armies at their borderline; as if, having driven these in- 
truding Frenchmen out of Russia, they would leave 
western Europe to settle with Napoleon as it might. But 
_Emperor Alexander now consulted the rulers of Austria and 
Prussia and agreed with them that the time had come to crush 
Napoleon and be done with him. So Alexander advanced 
with 150,000 men. The Prussians raised 80,000 and attacked 
the French without waiting for Russia’s slower movements. 
Finally the Austrians also took the field. The three sov- 
ereigns met in the German city of Leipzig, where their forces 
all united. Supreme command was given to the Russian gen- 
eral Kutusov. Napoleon had raised another army; but it was 
composed mostly of boys. His veterans were dead or shut in 
Russian prisons; and the allies overthrew his power in the 
great battle of Leipzig. 

In the negotiations by which Europe was divided among 
its former rulers, the Czar Alexander was the chief deciding 
force. He was hailed as the saviour of Europe, and allowed 
his way in everything. Hig own people also rejoiced with 
him. For a moment Russia stood on an apex of splendor. 
But Alexander had lost faith in democracy and become a sort 
of religious monomaniae believing himself divinely appointed 
to teach and rule the world. In this attitude of solitary 
autocracy he soon lost much of his influence, and his death 
was welcomed even in his own land. 
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Russia—Revolt against Nicholas I 41220 


to the sentiments of the people, and he condemned the uprising, disclaimed his 
former friendship for the Greeks, and could be induced to do nothing more 
than urge the Porte to show clemency to the rebels. About this time, he was 
afflicted by the death of a daughter to whom he was devotedly attached. 
In the terrible inundation of St. Petersburg in 1824, he exposed himself to 
personal danger and illness to help the people, but could not regain their affec- 
tion. Added to these trials was the conspiracy formed by the Poles anda 
number of Russians for the destruction of all the members of the house of 
Romanoff. The Czar began to break down mentally and physically. 

Wearied of life, greatly depressed, and with his thoughts fixed gloomily on 
death, he set out in September, 1825, on a journey to the Crimea, hoping to 
benefit the health of the Empress, who was in a decline, and seeking rest and 
retirement for himself. He left her at Taganrog, but had not gone far when 
he was seized with a fever which compelled him to return. Despite the best 
medical care that could be given, he grew rapidly worse and died December 1. 
There were rumors that he was poisoned, but it is not to be believed, though 
his last hours were embittered by the discovery of the conspiracy which his 
brother Nicholas I. had to put down as the first act of his reign. 

Nicholas I. (1825-1855) was the third son of Paul I., and was born at St. 
Petersburg, July 7, 1796. He was carefully educated by his mother, after 
which he devoted his attention to military studies and political economy. In 
1816 he visited England and other European countries and made a tour through 
the Russian provinces. In 1817 he married the eldest daughter of Frederick 
William III. of Prussia, and lived in domestic retirement until the death of 
Alexander I., when he succeeded to the throne through the voluntary resigna- 
tion of his elder brother Constantine, who had married a beautiful Roman 
Catholic Polish lady. 

As has already been stated, Nicholas had hardly ascended the throne when 
a formidable insurrection broke out, set on foot by the numerous secret societies 
which honeycombed the empire, and included some of its foremost men. The 
uprising took place in the same month that Nicholas became Czar, and a 
bloody collision occurred on the Square of the Senate. By nightfall the revolt 
was suppressed and the insurgents were at the mercy of the new Emperor, 
who was not disposed to show them any consideration whatever. Capital pun- 
ishment, which had been abolished by the Empress Elizabeth, was revived, 
and the rebels were hunted down like so many rabid dogs. Five of the ring- 
leaders were hanged on the g/acis of the citadel and many others were sen- 
tenced to Siberia. The wives of these asked permission to accompany their 
husbands into exile, and some of them lived to be pardoned and brought back 
to their homes by Alexander II., thirty years later. The published experiences 
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of a number of these unfortunates form one of the most thrilling leaves in the — 
history of the tumultuous empire. 

At the beginning Nicholas showed a disposition to develop the intelligence 
of his people, that he might rest his Government on education; but he soon fell 
back to the ancient policy of the Czars, which was that of absolute despotism 
based on military power. He began the codification of Russian law in 1827, 
but it was not completed till 1846. 

Soon after coming to the throne, he found his country involved in a war 
with Persia over the Georgian territory. The contest ended early in 1828, 
when the Russians stormed the city and fortress of Erivan and almost all the 
disputed region in the Caucasus was yielded to Russia. Then a war with 
Turkey opened and was closed by the treaty of Adrianople, September 19, 
1829, which left the Porte in possession of Wallachia, Moldavia, and the con- 
quests made by Russia in Bulgaria and Roumelia, while Russia obtained the 
whole coast of the Black Sea, with the territories of the Caucasus and most of 
the pachalic of Akalzik, the free navigation of the Danube, with the right of 
unobstructed passage between the Black and Mediterranean Seas. Russia 
assumed practically its present area. 

The year 1830 was one of general ferment in Europe and the flames of 
insurrection spread to Poland. On the 29th of November a party of students 
attempted to seize the governor, the Grand Duke Constantine, at Warsaw, but 
he escaped by slipping through a secret door. A savage massacre of Russians 
followed, the troops fraternizing with the people and selecting as their leader 
General Chlopicki, a veteran who had fought under Napoleon, as had many of 
his comrades. The ardent Poles gathered an army of 90,000 men, to con- 
quer which 120,000 Russian troops entered the country early in the following 
_ year. Chlopicki quarrelled with his associates and resigned, without dampen- 
ing the enthusiasm of the insurgents, who replaced him with Prince Adam 
Czartoryski, once an intimate friend of Alexander. 

A severe battle was fought.at Grochow on the 20th of February, but the 
Poles, although they displayed great bravery, were compelled to fall back be- 
fore the advance of their enemies upon Warsaw. The insurgents made passion- 
ate appeals to France and other powers, but there is no such thing as chivalry 
among nations, and not a hand was raised to help them in their life-and- 
death struggle. It would seem that France could not have refused, after all 
the blood the Poles had shed for her, but she shook her head and stayed her 
hand. 

In the latter part of May another battle was fought, ending as before in the 
defeat of the Poles. Then cholera appeared in both armies and among its 
victims were the Russian commander and the Grand Duke Constantine, brother 
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A BROTHERLY DISPUTE 


(The Brothers of Alexander I Each Offer to Yield the Throne to the Other, and 
the Younger is Crowned) 


From the historical series of the Russian coronations 





ICHOLAS I, a younger brother of Alexander I, sue- 
ceeded him on the Russian throne in 1825. ‘There was 
another brother, Constantine, older than Nicholas; but 

Constantine had secretly resigned his right to the throne in 
order to make a love match. Nicholas knew nothing of this 
and loyally proclaimed his brother ezar; but Constantine in- 
sisted on carrying out his agreement. So the troops and all 
the government officials who had at Nicholas’ command 
Sworn an oath of fealty to Constantine, had now to withdraw 
the oath and pledge themselves to Nicholas. He and his wife, 
a daughter of the Prussian sovereigns whom his father had 
befriended, held a splendid coronation ceremony. During 
this Constantine knelt by his brother’s side to show his ap- 
proval. 

Many Russians, however, believed Constantine was being 
forced to abdicate, as ezars so often had been before; and 
this suspicion was taken advantage of by anarchistie schemers 
hoping to overthrow the entire government. They persuaded 
many of the soldiers to revolt for Constantine, Nicholas 
bravely faced death in appealing to the mutineers, but could 
not convince them of his integrity. With stupid loyalty to 
Constantine the rebels advanced against the palace and al- 
lowed themselves to be shot down by thousands rather than 


yield. Thus by their very loyalty did the Russians plunge 
their land into anarchy, 
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Russia—The Polish Rebellion 1231 


of the Czar. When the virulence of the scourge abated, the Russian. armies 
pressed on and compelled Warsaw to surrender on the 7th of September. 
Poland was not foolish enough to expect any consideration from Nicholas, who 
in February, 1832, declared it a mere Russian province. He annulled the con- 
stitution that had been granted by Alexander and strove to stamp out the 
Polish nationality. 

The ferocity shown toward the gallant but unfortunate Poles roused the 
sympathy of Europe and created universal dissatisfaction. The policy of 
Nicholas separated Russia more and more from the western nations, and made 
the empire the most absolute of military despotisms. The press was placed 
under rigid censorship, and, so far as it was possible to do so, intellectual 
development was restrained to things merely practical, with education limited 
to preparation for the public service. 

Russia, however, had become a powerful factor in political affairs. In 
1832 the Khedive of Egypt revolted against his suzerain, the Sultan, who found 
his dominions in such peril that he applied to Nicholas for help. The latter 
promptly furnished it, with the result of a treaty by which each country 
pledged itself to furnish the other the necessary assistance when called 
upon for preserving the tranquillity and security of its dominions. The 
Sultan agreed further in a secret article that if the Czar was attacked, he 
would allow no foreign vessel of war to enter the Dardanelles under ap» 
pretext. 

The wild mountaineers of the Caucasus now claimed their independence, 
but Russia felt it would not do to concede it, and waged an energetic and per- 
severing war against them. For years, despite the great loss of lives and the 
squandering of immense sums, no substantial progress was made, and it was 
left to a much later day to reduce the hardy patriots to anything resembling 
submission. . 
As we have learned, it is the belief of many intelligent observers of events 
that the next great war will be between England and Russia, and it will arise 
from their mutual jealousy over the advance into Central Asia. Both of these 
powers have been and are still edging forward, and it seems inevitable that 
sooner or later the clash must come and a conflagration be kindled to which 
most of the previous wars will be as only so many bonfires. 

As long ago as the early part of this reign of Nicholas I., Russia was 
alarmed by the extension of British influence in Central Asia, and used differ. 
ent means to counteract it. Among these was the expedition for the conquest 
of Khiva in 1839. The complaint of Russia was that ever since she had 
entered Central Asia the Khivans had fostered rebellion among her Kirghis 
subjects and plundered their caravans. In 1717 Peter the Great tried to con- 
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quer Khiva but failed, and Czar Nicholas now renewed the attempt, only to 
fail, with a successful renewal more than a generation later. 

Between 1844 and 1846 Nicholas visited England, Austria, and Italy. 
Signs of a political convulsion had alreddy appeared, and again in 1848 Europe 
was swept by a storm which made more than one throne tremble. Nicholas 
carefully avoided interference until he could see an opportunity for benefiting 
Russia. That opportunity came when the Emperor of Austria begged his 
assistance in quelling the Hungarian revolt. Francis Joseph was in urgent 
need of help, for his armies were losing ground everywhere, and Hungary was 
on the point of gaining her independence when the Russian hordes swept into 
the country and the insurrection was crushed. No doubt Nicholas feared the 
disaffection might involve Poland, which had a large number serving in the 
Magyar ranks. He believed his conduct had made Austria a firm ally, but 
she was ungrateful, while the Hungarians formed an undying hatred for 
Russia. There was force in the remark of Nicholas that he and John Sobieski 
were the only two Slavonic sovereigns who had made the fatal error of saving 
Austria. 

Hungary suffered the fate of Poland, and when bleeding and helpless she 
was handed over to Austria, her punishment sent a thrill of horror throughout 
the civilized world. No doubt this resentment over the interference of Russia 
had much to do with the Crimean war, which followed a few years later. 

Russia had long watched for the opportunity of absorbing Turkey. This 
“sick man of Europe” had been ailing for a long time, and but for the jealousy 
of other nations and the dread of the disturbance of the “ political equilibrium,” 
he would have ceased to blight humanity and civilization by his existence. It 
seemed to Nicholas that the time was ripe for pressing his favorite scheme of 
seizing Constantinople. If he could be left in the possession of the Bos- 
phorus, he was quite willing that England should retain Egypt; but, as I have 
said, the designs of Russia against Turkey alarmed other powers, notably Eng- 
land and France. Napoleon III., or the Little, as he was called in derision, 
was eager for some pretext for war to present itself, since he sat none too 
securely on his own throne, and a successful campaign by him would add to 
its stability for the time, and give employment to those whose plottings he 
had cause to fear. 

The excuse which Russia made for declaring war was the refusal of her 
demand that the Turkish Government should guarantee the rights of the Greek 
Christians in Turkey. The position taken by England and France was, as 
has been intimated, that Russia’s designs endangered the equilibrium of politi- 
cal power in Europe. 

England and France, on March 24, 18 54, declared war against Russia, and 
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THE STORMING OF ERIVAN 


(Russia Expels the Persians from the Caucasus) 


I'rom a painting in 1893 by the Russian master, 'ranz Roubaud 


HE Emperor Nicholas I accepted as the purposes of his 
life, the suppression of discontent among his people 
and the expansion of Russia southward through Turkey 

and Persia. The first aim he achieved by exiling to Siberia 
all those who failed in implicit obedience. The sternness of 
this treatment of his subjects awed and impressed the rest 
of Europe. His second purpose plunged him into repeated 
wars. Karly in his reign he seized a large bit of Black Sea 
territory from Turkey and compelled her to yield to the 
Russians all her claims upon the mountain region of the 
Caucasus. 

This region was also claimed by Persia; and its native 
inhabitants ventured to claim it for themselves. Among so 
many disputants Russia found ample excuse for interfering, 
Heraclius, the leader of the Georgians in this region, had, 
as you may remember, invited the Russians to aid him years 
before. Now Nicholas sent a stern commander, Paskievitch, 
to extend Russia’s power here. Paskievitch fought a war 
with Persia and stormed and captured the noted Persian 
fortress of Erivan ( 1828). ‘‘Brave comrades,’’ said he to his 
soldiers, ‘‘in this campaign you have conquered two provinces, 
captured two royal generals, twenty khans, sixteen thousand 
prisoners and enormous quantities of stores. These are your 
trophies.’’ After this blow, Persia withdrew entirely from 
the Caucasus and left Russia with no opposition there except 
from the natives themselves. 
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their allied armies landed at the Bay of Eupatoria, in the Crimea, September 
14, 1854. On their southward march they encountered the Russian forces 
under Prince Menzikoff on the banks of the Alma, where a bloody battle was 
fought September 20. The Russians were compelled to retreat and five days 
ater the British forces seized Balaklava. On October 9, the regular siege of 
the scuthern part of Sebastopol began. 

Sebastopol, the great military fortress and stronghold of Russia on the 
Black Sea, stands near the southwest extremity of the Crimea on the southern 
side of the harbor, which is one of the finest in the world. This roadstead is 
an inlet of the Black Sea, reaching inland for more than four miles, a half 
mile wide at its entrance, but immediately expanding into double that width. 
_ The heights of Inkermannare at the eastern end, and there the river Tchernaya 
enters the harbor through low marshy grounds, The South Bay extends about 
a mile and a half from north to south and forms the harbor proper of Sebasto- 
- pol, between which and Quarantine Bay is the principal part of the town of 
Sebastopol on ground sloping upward. Before its destruction in 1854-1855, - 
the town was substantially built of stone, with streets running north and 
south, and others intersecting them ai right angles. It contained several fine 
public edifices. 

The Russians had sunk vessels at the entrance to the harbor in order to 
shut out any maritime attack. On October 25 the Russians made a desperate 
attempt to destroy the besieging allies at Balaklava. They captured a few 
English guns, and the celebrated “ charge of the Light Brigade”’ was the mad 
effort of a few Englishmen to recover these. A second assault by the Rus- 
sians was made at Inkermann, November 5. They almost drove the English 
into the sea, but finally failed, after which they confined themselves mainly to 
the defensive. Although they made frequent sallies, these were intended 
mainly to harass and delay the siege operations. Some of the conflicts, how- 
ever, assumed the character of regular field battles, notably the successful 
attack of the French upon a new redoubt, February 23, 1855, the unsuccessful 
assaults upon the Redan and Malakoff, June 18, and the battle of the Tcher- 
naya, August 16, in which the Russians, with 50,000 infantry and 6,000 
cavalry, made a final effort to break the aggressive force of their assailants. 

When the trenches had been driven near enough to the Russian defences, a 
bombardment was opened September 5 and lasted for three days. Then the 
Malakoff and Redan were stormed and captured by the allies after a desperate 
struggle. The Russians blew up their elaborate fortifications on the southern 
side of the harbor and retreated to the north side, where the allies made no 
serious attempts to follow. They destroyed the valuable docks, arsenals, and 
shipyards, but remained most of the time inactive in their camps, where, as 
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you have been told in another place, they suffered so dreadfully from sickness 
and gross mismanagement that a year longer without mending would have 
brought their annihilation. 

The siege of Sebastopol by the allies will always rank among the most 
famous in history. It lasted eleven months, from October, 1854, to Septem- 
ber, 1855, during which the town was destroyed, though it has been partially 
rebuilt. The armies of the allies were withdrawn in the summer and autumn 
of 1856, and, though they did not attain any decisive success, Russia suffered 
a great loss of military prestige and all fear of any further aggression in south- 
ern Europe by her was removed for a long time. 

While the land struggle was being carried on in the Crimea, the Baltic Sea 
was made the scene of naval strife. The English and French fleets bom- 
barded and captured the fortress of Bomarsund in 1854, the Russian vessels 
only escaping capture by flight, their lighter draught making it impossible for _ 
the heavy ships of the allies to follow them. Jn 1855 the allies bombarded 
and partly destroyed Sveaborg, one of the two chief Russian fortresses in the 
north. Russian commerce was completely stopped. 

The Peace of Paris (1856) deprived Russia of the right of navigation of the 

Danube, took from her a strip of territory to the north of that river, and for- 
bade the unrestricted navigation of the Black Sea. In November, 1870, how- 
ever, she availed herself of the Franco-Prussian imbroglio to secure from the 
Western powers a revision of the Treaty of Paris, so far as it affected the 
restrictions placed upon her in the Black Sea. 
_ Nicholas died during the progress of the Crimean War. His death was 
due to atrophy of the lungs, and was doubtless hastened by grief over the 
repeated defeats of his armies, and by the excessive labor he underwent to 
repair his great losses. With all his love for power, he was remarkably tem- 
perate, frugal, and patriotic. His magnificent stature and figure caused his 
subjects to look upon him with awe and reverence and gave the Emperor him- 
self undisguised pleasure. 











ACHULGOS 


(Russia Captures Schamyl’s Stronghold in the Caucasus) 


From the series of historical paintings by F. Roubaud 


HE native races which Russia found in the Caucasus 
mountains are of white or Caucasian race. Indeed the 
region was at one time supposed to have been the origi- 

nal home whence all the white races have spread over Europe. 
To-day it seems more probable that these isolated white- 
skinned folk of the Caucasus are descended from the Euro- 
pean crusaders of the middle ages. 

In either case they are of strong and warlike race, and 
their resistance to Russian aggression was long and desperate. 
Few of their deeds of heroism have been recounted to the 
outer world; but we know that their resistance centered 
around the Circassian chieftain, Schamyl, who fought the 
Russian armies for many years from 1835 to 1859. He claimed 
to have a special mission from Mahomet to resist the Christian 
advance; and so marvellous were his escapes from his foes 
that his followers believed he possessed a charmed life. 

So determined were the Russians to destroy Schamyl] that 
in 1839 they besieged his stronghold of Achulgos, and stormed 
it at enormous cost of life. To be assured of Schamyl’s death 
they granted no quarter, but, surrounding the citadel on every 
side, slew every man within it. Yet by some means the Cir- 
cassian leader escaped them. He surrendered only when 
many years of desperate war had almost exterminated his 
race, and gave Russia peaceful possession of the solitude she 
had made. 
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SCENE OF ALEXANDER’S DEATH AFTER THE EXPLOSION 


Chapter CXXVIII 
NIHILISM 


Say, LEXANDER II. (1855-1881), the son of Nicholas lL, 
was born in 1818. He received a careful education, © 
and the Emperor expressed himself delighted with the 
“true Russian spirit” shown by his son, who was de- 
clared of age at sixteen, made commandant of the 
iS0%2 Lancers of the Guard, and first aide-de-camp to the 

oNK Emperor, and was subjected to such a rigorous train- 
ing that his health was injured. . 

He regained it by travelling through Germany, in which 
country he made a marriage with the Princess Maria, daughter of 
the Grand Duke of Darmstadt (1841). Later he applied himself 
to his duties as Chancellor of the University of Finland, and by 
his winning manners made himself so popular with the Finns 
that they lost much of their love for independence. 

When Alexander came to the throne he was welcomed with 
great enthusiasm, and there were gorgeous illuminations in his honor. Never- 
theless he found his position delicate and critical, for he had to please two 
powerful and diametrically opposed parties. You will bear in mind that the 
Crimean war was in progress. The old Muscovite party were zealously in 
favor of it, while many wiser and more progressive men longed for peace. 
The Emperor sympathized with the latter party. He displayed remarkable 
skill in holding the balance between the conservatives and extreme radicals, 
and succeeded in bringing about several measures of reform. 

The grand achievement which makes his reign memorable is the emancipa- 
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tion of some 23,000,000 serfs in 1861. You have heard so many references to 
them that you must have a true idea of what is meant. In Russia the feudal 
system never prevailed and the condition of the peasant was not a servile one. 
Until the eleventh century he could occupy any part of the soil that he had the 
means of cultivating, for the laad was the property of all and farmed on com- 
munistic principles. It was not until the close of the sixteenth century that 
the reduction of the peasantry toa state of serfdom and their attachment to 
the soil was effected. 

As early as 1856 Alexander II. declared that “the existing mode of own- 
ing men cannot remain unaltered; it is better to abolish serfdom from above 
than wait for the time when it shall be disturbed from below.” The main 
difficulty lay in determining what was to become of the land occupied by the 
serfs. If it passed to the peasant, how was the proprietor to be remunerated ? 
If the peasant were simply declared free, how was his loss of the soil to be 
made up? What is known as the Savoyard scheme—-since it was applied in 
the Duchy of Savoy in 1771—was largely adopted. The liberated serfs were 
settled on the plots of ground they had occupied, the price of which was regu- 
lated by the Government. For these they paid in instalments covering a num- 
ber of years, and thus utimately became owners of the land. To obtain the 
purchase money they were authorized to borrow money or to sell a part of their 
undivided lands. 

Poland was simmering with revolt. November 29, 1860, was the thirtieth 
anniversary of the revolution of 1830. There was a good deal of excitement 
with now and then political outbreaks in the churches and streets. Many 
blows were struck, but no lives were lost, though only a spark was needed to 
cause an explosion. The Emperor was too wise to close his eye to these 
ominous signs, and he granted a number of concessions, including elective 
councils in each government and each district of a government, with municipal 
councils at Warsaw and the principal cities of the country. A prominent 
Pole was appointed Director of Public Instruction, and there were many con- 
cessions as to the use of the Polish language. But the people were discon- 
tented, unable to believe in the possibility of a constitutional Poland united 
with Russia. Ready to go to the utmost lengths, the Czar made Count Lam- 


bert Viceroy; but the people were irreconcilable, and Lambert fell into a 
violent disputation with the military governor, who in chagrin committed 


suicide. Count Lambert was recalled and was succeeded by Count Luders. 
By this time the authorities had become convinced that all concessions to 
the Poles were thrown away, for they accepted such favors as proofs of fear 
and remained as sour as before. It was decided to adopt the opposite policy, 
on the principle that it is folly to throw grass when only stones can be effec- 
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ENGLAND ATTACKS RUSSIA. 


(The English Fleet Bombarding the Baltic Fortress of Sveaborg During the 
Crimean War) 


From a painting by the English artist, H. C. Seppings-Wright 


P NHE steady southward advance of Russia under Nicholas 
I brought her at length into conflict with all western 
Europe, in the great struggle known as the Crimean 

War. In 1853 Nicholas, or rather his confidential minister, 

was making further demands upon Turkey for better treat- 

ment of the Christians in her empire. Of course this in itself 
was a most laudable object; but. all Europe suspected that 

Russia meant to force a war and seize Constantinople. Nicho- 

las had already wrenched from Turkey the control of the 

Black Sea. If now he gained the rest of her territory, he 

would control the eastern Mediterranean as well. So France 

and England moved their fleets up close to Constantinople. 

The implied threat so angered Nicholas that he declared war 

on Turkey, leaving the rest of Europe to join Turkey if they 

pleased and thus defend Mahometans against Christians. 

England, France and Sardinia, the chief Italian state of the 

time, accepted the challenge. Prussia and Austria also 

shared, though not actively, in the European concert against 

Nicholas. 

England began the war by dispatching a fleet into the 
Baltic. It assailed the huge Russian defenses of St. Peters- 
burg, but was driven back. Sveaborg, an outlying fortress, 
was bombarded with some success. Yet the general effect of 
the Baltic attack was only to prove to the world that from 
this direction Russia was indeed impregnable. 
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tive. A number of the prominent malcontents of Warsaw were seized and 
deported. As might be expected, Count Luders made himself detested and 
was recalled and replaced by the Grand Duke Constantine, brother of the Czar, 
who was appointed Viceroy in 1862. In the following January, a secret con- 
‘scription was held and a number of obnoxious persons were seized at night 
in their beds and hustled off to the army. : 

This outrage fired the magazine. Poland flew toarms. The insurrection 
was conducted so skilfully that it proved complete preparations had been made . 
for it. Nevertheless, the situation of the Poles was hopeless from the first, 
for besides being overwhelmingly outnumbered they lacked military training; 
only a few had firearms, the majority carrying scythes, pikes, and clubs, while 
opposed to them were the well-drilled and officered regulars, all provided with 
the best of weapons. Under the circumstances, the fighting assumed a guer- 
rilla character, the extensive forests near the towns being of great help to the 
insurgents. 

At such times the combatants indulged in horrifying cruelties. Poland. 
was infested with spies and the secret emissaries of both sides, who perpetrated 
assassinations without number. At one period the most intensely hated man 
by the insurgents or nationalists, as they called themselves, was Hermani, a 
Jew, who had betrayed a large number of patriots and had been marked for 
“removal,” but he was so alert that it was impossible for a long time to catch 
him off his guard. When he was on the point of leaving Warsaw for Wilna, 
and was standing on the staircase of the Hotel de 1’Europe the call was made 
that the omnibus was ready. At that instant four men darted from as many 
separate doors, each buried a knife in his body, and then whisked out of sight 
before any one could answer the cries of the victim for help. Although the 
utmost energy was used in tracing the criminals, they were never discovered. 

No mercy was shown to the Polish leaders, who were hanged or shot when- 
ever captured, some of the executions being«of an atrocious character. Hope- 
less from the first, the insurrection was stamped out in May, 1864, and from 
that date the kingdom of Poland vanishes from all official documents. Even the 
lectures in the University of Warsaw are delivered in the Russian language. 

A notable event of the reign of Alexander II. was the conquest of Schamyl. 
This remarkable man was the prophet and supreme military chieftain of the 
Circassians, and was born in 1797. From his earliest childhood he was noted 
for his activity and athletic skill, and among the hardy mountaineers there 
was none of his age that equalled him in these respects. He first took part in 
the defence of his country in 1824, and for thirty-five years was the most 
troublesome enemy the Russians had to encounter. It would require a vol- 
ume to relate the wonderful exploits attributed to him, some of which sound 
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incredible, In 1831, the Circassians in battle were killed by the Russians 
almost to a man, and Schamyl lay prostrate, as was supposed, with a mortal 
wound. But at the first assembling of the tribes after their defeat he pre- 
sented himself, though still suffering from his hurts. ; 

When the earlier Circassian leader fell a victim to conspiracy in 1836 
Schamyl was chosen his successor, and year after year he baffled every effort 
of the Russians, who sent large forces against him. He met with no end of 
narrow escapes. In 1839 his enemies stormed the town of Achulgos, which 
he was defending. To make sure of slaying Schamy] they killed every man 
they found in the place. Yet somehow the chieftain must have managed to 
secrete himself, for soon after he reappeared among his followers. 

It was not till after the Crimean war that the Czar was able to break down 
the power of the Circassians. The Russians won several important victories 
over the mountaineers in 1857-58, and gained control of the defiie, which cut 
the communications between Vedeni, the home of Schamyl, and the indispensa- 
ble pasture grounds. On September 7, 1859, Schamyl and his son were cap- 
tured by the Russians, who treated both with great respect. They were given 
a residence in Moscow befitting their importance, and in 1866 Schamyl and 
his sons took the oath of fidelity to the Emperor, the parent dying in 1871. 
Many of the Circassians emigrated to the Turkish dominions, finding it hard 
to adapt themselves toa settled life and disliking to be ruled by those of a 
different faith. 

In 1877 occurred the latest of Russia’s important wars, in which she 
seemed once more on the point of gaining Constantinople, the goal toward 
which she has been aiming ever since Ivan III. wedded the banished heiress of 
its ancient Emperors. 

The Turks had been guilty of terrible atrocities against their Christian 
subjects in Bulgaria and the regions along the Danube. The horrors reached 
such a pitch of unspeakable barbarity that the Powers of Europe woke up and 
protested ina body. The Turks ignored the protest, and Russia, proclaiming 
herself the protector of all Eastern Christians, declared war against Turkey 
(April, 1877). 

Being fully prepared, the Russian army lost no time in crossing the Dan- 
ube, and its two hundred thousand men easily swept away all opposition until 
they reached the Balkan Mountains, that great natural barrier which separates 
the Turkish peninsula into a northern and southern half. Here Osman Pasha, 
the Sultan’s ablest general, threw himself with a formidable army into the 
strong fortress of Plevna, and for several months checked the Russian advance. 
The siege was conducted with heroic valor upon both sides. Again and again 
the most desperate assaults of the Russians were repelled, until finally starva- 
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IN THE CRIMEA 


(The Last Charge at Sebastopol) 


From a painting by the English artist, N. Dupray 


F England could not storm the Baltic ports, and if even 
the great Napoleon had failed in seeking to invade Russia 
from the west, what remained for Europe to attempt 

against this impregnable colossus? Nothing but an assault 
upon the south, upon Russia’s recently captured Black Sea 
regions. So the allies united in an attack upon the Crimea, 
a peninsula on the Black Sea which Russia had fortified as 
her southern stronghold. 

French troops and English vied with each other in their 
assaults upon the Russians in the Crimea. Battle followed 
fast upon battle. At length the whole Russian army under 
a skilful leader, General Gortschakoff, was concentrated be- 
hind the defenses of the city of Sebastopol. Its two main 
fortifications were called the Malakoff and the Redan. The 
French troops besieged one, the English the other. For a 
whole year the siege continued, then at last in a final assault 
the Malakoff and the Redan were captured together. The 
Russians charging in their turn recaptured the Redan, but 
without the other defense it was worthless, so Sebastopol was 
abandoned. The losses of both England and France had been 
enormous; but the Russians felt that their loss was still 
greater; for they had lost their emperor. Nicholas IT died 
during the siege, broken hearted over the miseries of his 
soldiers. To his son and successor, Alexander II, he said 
upon his deathbed, ‘‘Save your country.’’ Alexander has- 
tened to make peace. 
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Russia—Turkish War of 1877 1239 


tion conquered the garrison and Osman Pasha surrendered his sword (Decem- 
ber 10, 1877). The Czar, Alexander, personally returned the weapon to its 
owner, as a token of respect for a gallant foe. 

Then though it was midwinter and bitter cold, the Grand Duke Nicholas 
led the Russian forces across the heights of the Balkans. One division pene- 
trated the great Shipka Pass, and captured the entire Turkish army which 
defended it. The other defeated the enemy near Philippopolis and secured 
possession of the important city of Sophia. 

The resistance of the Turkish forces went all to pieces with a crash, in 
face of this vigorous advance. The Moslems took to flight and did not rally 
until they reached Constantinople itself. The Russians advanced unopposed 
through a region of horrors, which grew more sickening as they advanced. 

It seems that the moment the Turkish troops withdrew, the downtrodden 
Bulgarian peasants rose in a body against their Mahometan superiors and 
slew them without mercy. Every atrocity the Christians had once suffered 
they now retaliated on their oppressors. The Russians tried in vain to check 
the barbarity. Such Turks as could escape fled for their lives, and the race 
practically disappeared from Bulgaria. 

When, however, the Russians reached Constantinople, they found not only 
the Sultan’s troops confronting them, but also a British fleet anchored off the 
city. This was a distinct threat of war, and fora time the two great powers 
seemed likely to fight like beasts over their fallen prey. An arrangement was, 
however, finally agreed upon. Russia and Turkey signed a treaty of peace 
in March, 1878; and in June of the same year, the celebrated Congress of 
Berlin gathered all the diplomats of Europe to settle the affairs of the Sultan, 
“the sick man of Europe.” 

The little states of the Danube were made independent, and Bulgaria was _ 
created, or rather revived, as a new Christian state dependent upon Turkey. 
Russia was allowed a slight addition of territory, which brought her frontier 
to the shore of the Danube in Europe, and in Asia gave her the city of Kars 
and its surrounding province. 

Kars had, indeed, been taken possession of by Russian troops during the 
war; both the city and the almost impregnable fortresses around, having been 
stormed and captured for the third time. Twice before, in 1828 and in 1855, 
Russia had laid her grasp upon this little territory. In 1877 she seized it for 
she last time, and it was hers. 

No one thinks of Russia without recalling the Nihilists, or Anarchists, those 
abominable pests from which our own country, in common with others, has 
suffered. They believe in destroying all existing governments and authority 
and leaving men and women to do as they please. They deny God, the soul, 
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and the moral distinction between good and evil. No country has been so 
blighted by them as Russia, and thousands of young men in the universities 
are tainted with the venom, the female graduates being equally ardent. While 
the Nihilists hold many vague views, their leading principle is that society 
ought to be regenerated by a sweeping overthrow of existing social and politi- 
cal institutions. The idiocy of their methods was never more strikingly 
shown than in the assassination of President McKinley, in September, 1901. 
There was not the remotest possibility of any good being accomplished by 
his death, for the machinery of our government moved on without friction or 
Jar. 

Russia has long been the chief breeding-place of these vermin. The great- 
est leader in the movement was the agitator Michael Bakunin, born in 1814, 
and the journalist Tchernyschevski. In 1869, during some riotous manifesta- 
tions by students, revolutionary manifestoes were distributed, and so much was 
done in advancing nihilistic ideas in the Sunday-schools that the Government 
suppressed them. 

All these efforts at repression only stimulated the growth of revolutionary 
sentiments. Young men belonging to good families adopted menial callings 
in order to learn of the burdens and sufferings of the poor; associations were 
formed and a good deal of money was collected. Their secret emissaries were 
everywhere, among the highest officials of the Government, and even in the 
Czar’s own household. So many assassinations took place and so many more 
were attempted that the Government adopted the sternest measures for stamp- 
ing out the organization. In 1871, aftera lengthy trial, a number of nihilists 
were sent to Siberia. Four years later the students of Kazan displayed a red 
banner and openly revolted. In 1877, more than a hundred persons were tried, 
mostly young men and women, the majority of whom were sent to Siberia. 
One of the most alarming occurrences was the unanimous acquittal by a jury - 
in St. Petersburg of the woman Vera Sassulitch, who attempted the life of 
General Trepoff, governor of a prison. This was so ominous of the state of 
public feeling that it led to the “temporary” withdrawal of the trials for 
political crimes from juries and assigned then: to courts-martial. In 1878 the 
assassination of public officials became more terrifying than ever. 

Inevitably the shining mark of the nihilists was the Czar himself, whose — 
existence became a burden. In November, 1879, he paid his annual visit to 
the memorial church at Sebastopol, where a solemn requiem was celebrated,’ 
and he set out for home on the 30th. On the following night, as the train 
was drawing near Moscow, followed by the baggage train, a violent explosion 
took place under the latter. This was from a dynamite mine below the rails, 
" which destroyed one carriage and threw several off the line. Asa precaution, 








ALEXANDER THE LIBERATOR | 


(Alexander II is Compelled to Guard Himself Against Assassins) 


After a painting in 1889 by the English artist, W. Ker 


LEXANDER II, the son of Nicholas, tried to win by 
A peaceful means the same objects at which his father 
had grasped by force. He ended the Crimean War by 
offering small concessions to Europe. Then he turned his at- 
tention to internal affairs. In a natural reaction against the 
extreme severity of his father, Alexander sought to govern 
his subjects by love and kindliness. He proclaimed many 
reforms, chief among them that of the liberation of the serfs 
or slaves of Russia. This tremendous reform was established 
in 1861, a few weeks before our own country was driven into 
a terrible civil war as the only means by which we could free 
our slaves. . 

It is one of the saddest facts of history that Alexander 
II, who thus sought in every way to advance liberty, was in 
constant danger of his life from the fanatical anarchists of 
his country. His father, dealing with these disturbers most 
savagely, had freed himself once for all from their assaults. 
Alexander II, called by the mass of his devoted subjects, ‘‘the 
Liberator,’’ was assailed by knife or bullet again and again. 
On first ascending the throne he used to drive about St. 
Petersburg in an open carriage. At his coronation he and 
the empress appeared thus and without any guard. But as 
one assassin after another threatened him, he adopted first 
a guard, then a closed carriage in which he would allow no 
one to accompany him, while he drove through the streets at 
great speed, the center of a wild-riding Cossack guard, > 
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Russia—Nihilist Attacks on Alexander II 1241 


the officers had reversed the usual order of the trains and thereby doubtless 
saved the life of the Emperor. The persons concerned in the outrage were 
an ex-Jew, who made his escape to France, and Sophia Perovsky, afterward 
involved in the final tragedy of the Czar. 

A similar mine had been laid farther south in the direction of Alexan- 
drovsk, but a passing cart cut the wire unnoticed, and no explosion followed. 
Still another mine was laid nearer to Odessa, but the officials discovered it in 
time to prevent serious consequences. At this time the Empress was in a 
distressful condition, owing to her torturing anxiety about her husband. She 
was at Cannes, to which point the Emperor telegraphed her of his safe arrival, 
but made no mention of the attempt upon his life. She first learned of it 
through the newspapers. 

The nihilists were as active as beavers. They were sleepless in their 
activity, and some of them utterly reckless of consequences in their wild 
attempts to take the life of the Emperor. A plot was discovered to blow up 


the landing stage at Odessa when he embarked for Valta on his way from 


Warsaw. The arrest of the conspirators probably saved hundreds of lives. 
The Revolutionary Committee issued numerous circulars in which they 
acknowledged their part in the explosion and called upon all people to rally 
and help them destroy the Czar. They proceeded so far even as to pronounce 
formal sentence of death upon him at Livadia in the autumn of 1879. Evi- 
dently December 1 was selected for the Moscow attempt, since it was the anni- 
versary of the death of Alexander I. 

The illness of the Empress became of the gravest nature, and her imme- 
diate friends saw that it was hardly possible for her to live more than a few 
weeks. She knew the merciless persistency of the enemies of her husband, 
who were so daring, skilful, and powerful that the wonder to her was that he 
had escaped so long. How gladly she would have laid aside all the vain 
trappings of royalty and withdrawn to private life where she could breathe, 
and speak and move and act in peace with her loved ones around her. Com- 
pared with her tormenting fears and ever-haunting terrors, the humblest peas- 
ant in the empire was to be envied. Her illness increased, and her longing to 
return home was so deep that her husband could not refuse to gratify her, and 
she was taken thither with such careful preparations that the journey was 
not accompanied by any incident to cause alarm or misgiving. 

But a short time later, on February 17, 1881, one of the most startling 
crimes was attempted by the nihilists, which was nothing less than the destruc- 
tion of the entire imperial family. During those woful days Alexander was in 
the daily receipt of the most terrifying threats against his life. Every morn- 
ing he found a sealed, black-bordered letter on his table which warned him he 
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should not survive March 2, the twenty-fifth anniversary of his accession. 
When-he donned his clothing, he might find a similar missive in the pockets. 
Wherever he went the same grisly warning awaited him. The utmost care 
had to be taken to prevent his eating poisoned food. Some of the letters 
addressed to him contained fine, impalpable, but deadly chemicals, which would 
have done their work except for the sleepless precautions. The nihilists in 
the guise of sweeps, workmen, and petitioners strove to gain entrance to the 
royal apartments in order to use their fatal weapons. There seemed to be a 
strange, insane desire on the part of these people to sacrifice their own lives 
for the sake of the world-wide glory, as they considered it, of removing the 
Autocrat of the Russias. 

It is impossible to conceive of a more nerve-racking situation than that of 
one who is surrounded by professed friends, but knows that among them are a 
number of his most treacherous enemies. One can fight a peril whose nature 
is known, but how shall he strive against that which lurks in the darkness? 
In his own household, the Czar knew, were a number of his foes, acting 
under the guise of loyalty and devoted friendship. Proofs of this were given 
times without number, for what could be more startling than the sight of that 
grim missive lying on his table beside his couch when he opened his eyes in 
the morning? The writing within the letter was always the same: he knew 
the contents before breaking the seal. Who had left the document in his 
chamber? Who placed them in his clothing while he slept? What a shud- 
dering terror it was to know that among the members of his household was not 
one, nor two, but a dozen or a score who night and day were planning his 
death with the subtlety of serpents, and were so firm in their confidence that 
they amused themselves by these repeated notifications of what was coming! 
Many a time when the Emperor was confiding his woes to some intimate 
friend, he must have asked himself, while looking into the man’s eyes: “Are 
you one of them? With the honeyed words on your lips, are you plotting 
my life? Is there any one whom I can trust? While I am telling you of 
these warnings that drop like snowflakes at my bedside as I sleep, can I be sure 
that it is not yow who steals into my apartment like a phantom of the night, 
and then waits to condole with me when I awake? ” , 

One can imagine the worn Autocrat of all the Russias lying in his palatial 
chamber at night, wakeful, restless, and tormented, perhaps listening and 
watching for the noiseless approach of the mysterious one, who it would seem 
must be revealed in the illumination that filled the sleeping apartments. 
Midnight may have come and passed and a glance at the table showed no black- 
bordered missive. <A faint rustling of the curtains, a soft sound, like that of a 
cautious footstep, may have pricked the monarch’s senses into acute activity, but 
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RUSSIA IN CENTRAL ASIA 


(The Advance of the Victorious Russian Column Across the Desert to Khiva) 


After a painting by the French artist, Edouard Detaille, born 1848 





HE conquest of the Caucasus which Nicholas I had left 
incomplete was completed under Alexander the Lib- 
erator. Under him the Russians also took possession of 
the regions east of the Caspian Sea, that portion of Central 
Asia which our maps used to call Turkestan, and which re- 
mained for centuries the last home of the Tartars. This 
land. was once a vast inland sea, of which the Caspian and 
Aral Seas are the present remnants. It is now a widespread 
empty desert, spotted by a few scattered regions of fertility, 
islands upreared from the ancient sea. Each of these oases 
or ‘‘knanates’’ was held by a separate Tartar tribe under its 
khan or chief. Most celebrated of these khanates were Samar- 
eand, Khiva and Mery. Under the excuse of the necessity 
of protecting herself against Tartar robbers, Russia has taken 
possession of all the khanates one after another. Khiva 
proved the most difficult to win, because it was completely 
surrounded by deserts which required many days to cross... 
Three columns of troops were marched against Khiva by 
different routes in 1873. One perished in the desert of heat 
and thirst. One came near to doing so, and was exhausted. 
But the third column reached Khiva in full strength, and the 
khan surrendered without a struggle. Merv, the last inde- 
pendent khanate, was captured in 1879. 
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Kussia—Explosion in the Winter Palace 1243 


nothing substantial revealed itself, and, convinced that it was the play of his 
imagination, he finally sank into a fitful slumber. By and by, perhaps, he 
started up and glancedaround. There the letter lay on his table awaiting perusal ! 

Of course every movement of the imperial family was known to the con. 


spirators,—their time for meals, for assembling, for the various duties of the 


day and night. Prince Alexander of Hesse-Darmstadt came to pay a visit to 
his sister, the stricken Empress, arriving on the night of February 17. Ina 


_ letter to his wife he said: 


“We were proceeding through a large corridor to His Majesty’s rooms, 
when suddenly a fearful thundering was heard. The flooring was raised as if 
by an earthquake, the gas lamps were extinguished, and we were left in total 
darkness. At the same time a horrible dust and the smell of gunpowder or 
dynamite filled the corridor. Some one shouted to us that the chandelier had 
fallen down in the saloon where the table was laid for the dinner of the imperial 


family. I hastened thither with the Czarovitz and the Grand Duke Vladimir, 


while Count Adlerberg, in doubt as to what might happen next, held back the 
Emperor. We found all the windows broken and the walls in ruins. . A mine 
of dynamite had been exploded under the room. The dinner was delayed for 
half an hour by my arrival, and it was owing to this that the imperial family 
had not yet assembled ‘in the dining-room.” . 

Naturally all was confusion, and for a time most of the party could not 
guess what had taken place. One of the princes remarked that the explosion 
was due to gas, but the Emperor instantly replied: “Not so; I know what it 
means.” When the flurry had partly subsided, he, having satisfied himself 


that his daughter was safe, sent her to the Empress to quiet her fears and to 


assure her that none of the family had received harm. It must have been 
relief unspeakable to her to know this, but how many more attempts were to 


~ be made before the final tragedy? 


Others had not been so fortunate, for two of the servants were killed, while 
the thirty-three Finnish guards assembled in the hall under the dining-room 
and above the floor where the dynamite was laid, suffered painful wounds. 
General Todleben, who made an investigation, expressed his belief that more 
than a hundred pounds of dynamite had been exploded, and the wonder was 
that many others were not victims. One of the cooks, a foreigner, and an | 
official, disappeared, making it certain they were concerned in the plot, and 
there is no saying how many others were involved with them. The investi- 


* gation brought to light the infernal ingenuity with which the scheme was 


arranged. Machinery was placed in the flue of the chimney and the explosion 
was set for six o’clock, but the dinner, as we know, was delayed by the arrival 
of the brother of the Empress. 
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This daring attempt upon the life of the Czar and his family caused a 
profound sensation throughout the empire and Europe. Russian and foreign 
papers, which were anxious to save Alexander from assassination, urged him as 
the only means of escape to abdicate. Glad would the members of the impe- 
rial family have been to have him do so, and equally glad would the Emperor 
have been to lay down his sceptre and give up the struggle against the fate 
which, like the sword of Damocles, was suspended over him by a single hair. 
It is said that when he met his council of ministers he made the offer to lay 
aside his crown for his son to take up, if they thought it best for their own 
safety and for the welfare of Russia. They would not consent. Such a sur- 
render would bring irreparable disaster to the empire. The nihilists would 
become so encouraged that there would be no satisfying their demands until the 
Government was torn up root and branch. The Czar of all the Russias may 
be considered one of the most absolute monarchs in the world and his govern- 
ment the antithesis of a democracy, but in some respects he is helpless. He 
is surrounded by officials who control his policy and dictate his conduct. © 
Many a Czar has been eager to break away from his environments and carry 
out some far-reaching scheme for the good of his people, but has been wholly 
unable to do so. If his ministers dare not openly defy him, they know how to 
thwart his plans, until in the end he is forced to consent to become the figure- 
head he is in many respects, though perhaps not wanting in the spirit to assert 
himself when roused to do so. 

Alexander bowed to the wishes of his ministers, and then he took the most 
extraordinary step of his whole reign. He appointed the veteran General 
Melikof temporary dictator of the empire for six months. That officer had 
distinguished himself in the war with Turkey and afterward as governor of 
Charkof, and was nearly three score years old. There could be no question of 
his personal loyalty to the Emperor, who conferred almost absolute powers 
upon him.and over the six governors-general of the empire. All that a single 
man could do, with the unlimited resources at his command, General Melikof 
was sure to do for his august but sorely harassed master. 

The explosion in the palace caused a panic in St. Petersburg. People in 
walking the streets did not know when they might be treading upon dynamite, 
connected by electric wire with the hand of some shaggy and scowling nihilist 
hidden in one of the surrounding buildings. When it was believed the Ent- 
peror intended to attend the opera, the patrons kept away, and while the bale- 
ful shadow that hung over him was dark enough, it was made tenfold more 
sombre by the wild reports that were upon every one’s tongue. There was a 
snowstorm of nihilist circulars and manifestoes, with the same fiendish dec- 
laration that the autocrat had but a few days more to live. 
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THE CAPTURE OF PLEVNA 


(Alexander II Receiving the Sword of the Turkish Commander) 


From a painting by the German artist, J. Schonberg 


ZAR NICHOLAS in 1854 had attempted to seize pos- 
G: session of Turkey in defiance of all Europe. Alexander 
II in 1877 sought by more diplomatic methods to 
achieve the same end. The Turks at this time began massa- 
ering so many Christians in their Baltic provinces, that the 
Christian powers of Europe were horrified and felt rather 
ashamed of themselves for having preserved the existence of 
Turkey. They commanded Turkey to make certain conces- 
sions to her miserable subjects; and when she refused they 
consented that Russia, as the representative of their united 
authority, should punish Turkey. It was for this that Alex- 
ander had waited. Indeed he had found it difficult to re- 
strain his soldiers so long. The murdered Christians were of 
the same race as themselves, Sclavs, and therefore brothers. 
Now the entire Russian army poured eagerly across the 
Turkish frontier. -So weakened had the Turkish Empire be- 
come, that every one expected an easy Russian victory. But 
a Turkish hero general appeared, Osman Digna, Throwing 
his hastily gathered troops into the fortress town of Plevna 
he resisted every attack. The entire Russian army besieged 
Plevna for three months, before Osman Digna surrendered 
the starving remnant of his little army. He had given Turkey 
ample time to gather all her forces for resistance. The Rus- 
sians. treated their captives like the brave men they had 
proven themselves, Alexander receiving in person and at once 
returning the sword of Osman. 
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Russia—Death of Alexander II 1245 


The Empress succumbed to her illness of body and mind, and died on the 3d 
of June. It would seem that the implacable foes of the Emperor would have 
been nerveless during his affliction, but with infernal ingenuity they planned 
to blow up the bridge over which the funeral procession was to pass, so as to 


_ destroy the mourners, including the foreign princes and all the attendants. 


They would have succeeded but for the intervention of the elements. A 
tremendous storm raised the Neva level with the banks, threatening to post- 


’ pone the ceremonies, and the remains were laid to rest without any obstruction 


on the part of the nihilists. 

By this time the Emperor came to believe that it was as safe for him to 
take no precautions at all, as it was to surround himself with guards night and 
day. The nihilists had proved their ability to penetrate every shield, and if 
they were determined to strike—and there could be no question of that—they 
would find the opportunity through every safeguard that human ingenuity 
could devise. And, so to the amazement of every one, the Czar began driving 


‘about the city in an open droschky, with only the coachman and a single 


Cossack as attendants. This startling change caused the gravest fears to the 
members of the imperial family, who privately instructed the coachman to keep 
clear of crowds, and, in the event of anything serious happening, he was 
ordered to forget all ceremony and etiquette, pay no heed to the wishes of the 
Emperor, and drive home with him as quickly as possible. 

With the coming of Lent, Alexander withdrew into comparative retirement, 
while making his preparations for Holy Communion, which he and his sons 
received on Saturday morning, March 12, 1881. At noon of that day, General 
Melikof came to him with the news that one of the nihilists who had aided in 
the explosion in the Winter Palace had been captured. The wretch refused to 
answer any questions, and defiantly boasted that the Emperor’s hours were 
numbered, and that his assassination was as certain to come as the sun was to 
rise. General Melikof feared that the wretch had good grounds for his boast- 
ing, and he begged the Emperor not to attend the parade which was set for 
next day. Alexander listened calmly and then announced that he would be 
present. It may be he felt little or no misgiving, and it may have been in 
keeping with his policy that he would be as safe on the parade ground and 
among thousands of people, as within the recesses of his own palace. 

The parade took place on Sunday, March 13, and during it no demonstra- 
tion was made against the Czar. Perhaps it was because the precautions were 
too perfect, but the family of the Emperor were by no means reassured. 
That same afternoon, while Alexander was bowling briskly along in his car- 
riage, some one flung a bombshell, which falling under the carriage, exploded, 
hurling particles of snow about in a shower, throwing down two of the horses, 
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ripping off the back of the vehicle, shattering the glass, knocking over two 
lampposts, and mortally wounding one of the Cossack attendants and a boy 
who was walking along the street with a basket on his head. 

Seeing the two sufferers lying on the snow, the Emperor called to the 
coachman to stop, that he might look after them, but remembering his instruc- 
tions, the driver pretended not to hear the command, and, whipping up the 
horses, drove as fast as he could toward the palace. The Emperor caught his 
arm and sternly ordered him to halt. This was done, and with a rashness that 
did his heart credit, while violating all discretion, Alexander stepped down 
from the carriage and went forward to speak to the sufferers: He gave direc- 
tions for the care of the man and boy, who were in need of it, for they were 
grievously hurt and liable to freeze in the extreme cold. The scene was one 
of wild confusion, for two of the soldiers had seized the assassin, who was 
struggling furiously in their grasp, and trying to point a revolver at the Em- 
peror, only a few paces distant. Looking calmly at the man, Alexander asked 
who he was, and then turned to walk to his carriage. It was noticed that his 
face was of deathly paleness, and, as splashes of blood were afterward found 
within the vehicle, there can be no doubt that he was wounded, though not 
seriously. 

There were apparently assassins stationed at different points along the 
street, so that in case of failure the attempt could be repeated. Hearing the 
first explosion, these now came running to the spot to learn the results. One 
of them hurled his bomb so that it fell directly at the feet of the Emperor, 
before he could step into his carriage. 

The scene that followed was of dreadful horror. The assassin himself was 
mortally wounded and fell to the ground with a shriek, while twenty persons 
standing round were killed or grievously injured. As for the poor Emperor, 
he sank in the snow, his clothes almost torn from his body, which was mangled 
and mutilated in a way that must have stirred the heart of a stone with pity. 
A second assassin standing with a bomb in his hand, laid it down and ran 
forward to help the dying Czar, who did not speak a word, though his lips were 
moving in prayer. He lived only a few hours, never regaining consciousness. 
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THE FREEING OF THE BALKAN STATES 


(The Russian Army Seizes Sophia, the Turkish Capital of Bulgaria) 


From a drawing made upon the spot 


ITH the surrender of Plevna, Turkey’s defense against 
the Russian advance practically collapsed. Huge 
Turkish armies had been massed in the province of 

Bulgaria and in the passes of the Balkan Mountains. But 
it was now midwinter and terribly cold in the mountains. 
The Turks were unused to campaigning in such weather. The 
infuriated Russians would not wait for the springtime; and 
as they advanced, the Turks fell back. The invaders’ van 
entered Sophia, the Bulgarian capital, before the last Turkish 
troops had evacuated it. There were some minor battles, but 
the retreat soon became a flight, a panic. The Russians ad- 
vanced unopposed up to the very gates of Constantinople. 
Perhaps Alexander believed that Turkey was his, and the 
military aim of his life was accomplished. 

In the harbor of Constantinople, however, lay a British 
fleet drawn up in battle array to protect the city. The Euro- 
pean powers had agreed that Turkey should be punished, not 
that she should be annihilated. Once more Russia was 
checked, although actually with her hand upon the goal. 
The Russian general Skobelof, the hero of the war, begged to 
be allowed to storm Constantinople; the Russian people 
wanted Alexander to fight England, to fight Europe if need 
be. But the ezar knew better. He consented to the ealling 
of a European congress, the Berlin Conference as it was 
called, to decide the fate of the territories he had conquered. 
This caused the creation of the independent Balkan States. 
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Tue Russian FLEET ENTERING VLADIVOSTOCK 


; Chapter XXIX 


GROWTH OF THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE ABROAD 


EVER did violence more completely destroy its own pur- 
pose than when the Nihilists succeeded in their great 
ambition of destroying a Czar. Before the death of 
Alexander II, the mysterious secret cult of assassins 
had held the entire empire in fear. After his death 
vengeance fell upon them; they were persistently 
searched out, many were executed, many exiled. The 
survivors became scattered and powerless, and their 
cult, which sought the destruction of all government, has never 
since proved powerful in Russia: Recent Russian assassina- 
tions have been of a wholly different character, revolutionary 
but not nihilistic. 

One cause of the complete downfall of Nihilism was the su- 
preme folly of it, as made manifest in the fall of its imperial 
victim. The death of Alexander II set back the cause of liberty in 
Russia, the cause of true civilization, by at least a generation. Alex- 
ander had been its warmest friend. A wise and far-sighted ruler, a true 
lover of mankind, he had planned to teach his people self-government, and to 
advance them on the road as rapidly as they proved capable of traveling. In 
1861 he had drawn the attention of all the world by liberating the serfs. 
In 1869 he had taken a second step, less spectacular and hence less noticed at 






‘the time, but from which has sprung all the recent development of constitu- 


tional government in Russia. This noteworthy step was the establishment of 
littlé local assemblies called ““Zemstvos,” elected by the people themselves and 
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entrusted with a considerable part of the government of the community. 
These Zemstvos were in effect schools for statesmanship. In them men 
learned to study and to debate the problems of society. 

At the very time of his *assassination, the Czar was planning a third great 
forward step. He meant to proclaim a constitution and call a national 
assembly which should give self-gdvernment to Russia. And this was the 
man, this wise and mighty champion of liberty, that Nihilism had destroyed! 
His own grateful people looking back now upon his blessed memory call him 
the “Czar Liberator,” or “the Deliverer.” 

He was succeeded by his son Alexander III (1881-1894). The new 
Czar was not his father’s eldest son; that eldest son, a progressive statesman 
like his father, and a leader on whom all the father’s hopes centered, had died 
not long before. So Alexander III came somewhat suddenly to a throne for 
which he was but little prepared. Indeed, there had been whispered talk of 
his father’s setting the stupid fellow aside in favor of a still younger son; but 
nothing had come of it, and now Alexander III was autocrat of the whole 
broad empire. He had been brought up as a soldier, a brave but obstinate 
man, honest but dull, earnest but narrow-minded. Indeed, his whole reign is 
often said to have been really the reign of his tutor, Constantine Pobiedonost- 
seff, whom he raised to be the governor of the Russian Church, “Chief Pro- 
curator of the Holy Synod.” From this post Pobiedonostseff, a thorough 
“reactionary,” a conservative disbelieving utterly in parliaments and democ- 
racy, reached out his hand to govern both Church and Empire. 

The constitution which Alexander II had been on the point of proclaiming 
was known to many men, advisers whom he had consulted as to its details. 
His Council hoped, the Russian people hoped, that Alexander III would carry 
out his father’s purpose with the great reform. Even the Nihilists themselves, 
in their first flush of already doubtful satisfaction over their achievement, sent 
the new Czar word that if he would grant the constitution they would spare 
his life. 

Perhaps that was the turning point. Alexander III had truly honored his 
father, and had thought seriously of following the same policy; but his was 
the most unlikely nature in the world to refuse a challenge to violence. He 
summoned his father’s Council to discuss the matter, but to that Council he 
added other advisers of his own, Pobiedonostseff among them, outnumbering 
the former members. The new ministers were all as violently opposed to the 
constitution as the former ones were in its favor. So the Czar rejected the 
constitution and began a reign of most determined repression at home and 
self-assertion abroad. He was often compared to his grandfather, Nicholas 
II, who had reigned in similar fashion. 
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THE THIRD TAKING OF KARS 


(The Final Capture of Turkey’s Stronghold East of the Black Sea) 


From a drawing made wpon the spot by G. Broling 





USSIA’S own reward for her warfare of 1877-78 was 
slight. In effect her capture of Constantinople was 
again prevented by Europe as it had been in 1854, only 
this time Russia surrendered before fighting. She was al- 
lowed some trifling bit of territory in Europe; and in Asia on 


the Black Sea she was given possession of a ¢onsiderable strip _ 


of Asiatic Turkey centering around the ancient city of Kars. 

The citadel of Kars was thus finally secured by Russia. It 
had been three times stormed and captured, first in the war 
of 1828, and next in that of 1854, when the Turks had been 
ably commanded by English officers. In the war of 1877 the 
Turks of Kars were again drilled and commanded by English- 
men. The Russian general Melikof led his forces against the 
city, and stormed and captured it after a most brilliant de- 
fense and desperate attack. Now Russia was finally allowed 
to keep this conquest at least, so that Asiatic Turkey lay help- 
less before her. 

Thus two Russian generals, Skobelof and Melikof, won 
fame and popularity from the war of 1877; but it became the 
grave of the last shadow of the ‘‘Emperor Liberator’s’’ glory 
among his people. They felt that he had surrendered all their 
conquests needlessly, without & blow. The blame and shame 
of their loss of the fruits of victory were all heaped upon him. 








































































































































































































































































































































































































Russia—Nationalizing the Peoples 1249 


Alexander III’s first effort was, as we have seen, the suppression of the 
Nihilists who had slain his father and threatened him. He turned every power 
of his empire against them; he largely and effectively increased the numbers 
and the authority of the secret police. Nihilism was crushed; but Russia paid 
for it by her sufferings under a system of espionage the most burdensome the 
modern world has ever seen. The power of the Czar, always theoretically 
absolute, was now actively exercised by underlings in his name, and thou- 
sands of people during his reign were seized secretly and exiled or executed, 
without trial and without guilt. 

The new Czar and his reactionary advisers set themselves so far as pos 
sible to curtail every one of his father’s reforms. They could not very well 
revive slavery or destroy the successfully working. zemstvos; but they passed 
restrictive laws binding down the peasants, and they appointed members of 
their own class among the elected members of the assemblies. These appointed 
officials, by their greater energy and power, easily swayed the simpler elected 
zemstvoists among whom they sat. Thus in time the little assemblies lost 
much of their progressiveness and all their independence. 

The Czar also pursued throughout his reign the policy of Russian national- 
ism. This was the theory specially held and urged by Pobiedonostseff. It 
asserted that Russia’s territories must be all Russian in government, in nation- 
ality, and above all in religion. In reality, of course, the Russians rule over 
many diverse peoples, over Turks in the south who are Mahometans, over 
Poles in the west who are Roman Catholics, over Finns and Swedes and 
Letts in the north who are Protestants, and over Asiatics in the east who are 
of a hundred differing faiths. Now Russia began the work of making all 
these people Russians, seeking to compel them to learn her language, adopt 
her laws, and believe the teaching of her “Greek-Catholic” priests. 

In this effort Pobiedonostseff found his most serious difficulties arose in 
dealing with the Jews. These had always been numerous in southwestern 
Russia, forming indeed a larger percentage of the population in those provinces 
than either the Russians or the Poles. The laws against the Jews had always 
been severe. Now they were made trebly so. Religious persecution of that 
unhappy race leaped to life again with a virulence and savagery that had not 
been shown for centuries. At first there were no murders such as more 
recent years have seen, but only plunderings, official plunderings by govern- 
ment command. These and other cruelties started the Russian Jews on their 
great migration to America, that movement which is still profoundly influenc- 
ing our own country. 

Closely allied with this effort at “nationalizing” Russian territory is the. 
kindred doctrine of Pan-Sclavism. The Russians are Sclavs in race. So are 
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inost of the little nations of the Balkans, and some of the peoples ruled by 
Austria and Prussia. Pan-Sclavism means that all Sclavs, as they are one in 
race, should be united in one vast empire—Russian, of course. This idea 
Pobiedonostseff sedulously preached and taught until it has attained a wide 
acceptance among all the Sclavs. It has led Russia to adopt a vigorous policy 
of protecting Sclavs wherever they may dwell. She has, therefore, shown a 
lively interest in the growth and struggles of the Balkan States. 

In all his foreign policy Alexander III was effective. His father had. 
sought peace abroad that he might devote his power to reforms at home. 
Alexander III having at home “conquered a desert and called it peace,” began 
to look to Russian expansion abroad. He found it in central Asia. There 
Russia had already begun the policy which he completed by devouring the last 
of the independent “khanates.”’ 

Central Asia, or Turkestan as it used to be called, the region east of the 
Caspian Sea, is a desert land. In former ages waters so vast as to be almost 
an ocean covered this entire region, the broad Caspian and Aral Seas being 
the remnant left by the ocean’s recession. That exposed ocean bottom is now 
all sand except for a few scattered districts where rivers flowing from the 
huge mountain backbone of Asia make their own banks brilliantly fertile until 
they lose themselves in sand or sea. Each of these fertile oases has been held 
for centuries by a Tartar “khan” or king, and is called a “khanate.” Russia 
began extending her power over them under Alexander II, her most desperate 
struggle against them in his reign being a terrible march across the death- 
dealing deserts, which resulted in one expedition out of three reaching its goal 
and capturing the khanate of Khiva. 

In the year of Alexander III’s accession a Russian army under General 
Skobelef stormed the most celebrated of all the Turcoman fortresses, Geok- 
Tepe. This was garrisoned by seven thousand Turcomans, the flower of their 
race, and so desperately did they defend themselves that they were extermi- 
nated in the battle. Their wives and children were also slain by the infuriated 
Russians. 

Three years later the rich khanate of Merv, reaching to the very border 
of England’s Indian dependencies, was seized upon. To-day the only khanate 
retaining even a nominal independence:is Bokhara, and even that is really 
controlled by the Russian officials there, who keep the khan merely as a 
figure-head. 

The reign of Alexander III is chiefly notable in Russia’s progress, not so 
much for the seizure of these khanates as for the carrying of civilization 
through their vast regions and through the even vaster domain of Siberia, 
by means of railways. Alexander III may well be remembered as the greatest 
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ASSASSINATION OF ALEXANDER II 
(The Liberator is Killed by a Nihilist Bomb in St. Petersburg) 

From a drawing made upon the spot by G. Broling 

HE last years of Alexander II were thus years of gloom. 
One cannot help but think that death must have been 
almost welcome to him. He was slain by a nihilist bomb 
in 1881. By this time Nihilism had grown to be a tremendous 
power in Russia. The anarchic revolts against Alexander I 
and Nicholas I had been sternly crushed; but from this sup- 
pression had sprung up a more wild and desperate set of 
theorists, men who declared that all government was tyranny, 
and that each man should be left free to rule himself. This 
was Nihilism or ‘‘nothingism,’’ which sought to annihilate all 
government, planning to do this by terrorism, by murdering 
the heads of government. 

Endless plots had been aimed against Alexander II with- 
out success. Now came the successful one. Two desperate 
Nihilists, each with a bomb, awaited the passage of the ezar’s 
carriage through the streets of St. Petersburg. The first as- 
sassin hurled his bomb at the carriage, but the explosion only 
slightly hurt the horses. It killed, however, one of the at- 
tendant Cossacks and an unlucky bystander. The ezar’s 
coachman sought to drive away in haste; but Alexander in- 
sisted on going to the aid of the injured. As he stepped from 
the shelter of the carriage, the second assassin threw his 
bomb. Its explosion killed the thrower and also his intended 
victim. The lower part of Alexander’s body was blown to 
pieces, and he died after a few hours of agony. 
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Russia—Civilizing Asia 1251 


railroad builder in the world, greater even than any of our American railroad 
kings. No sooner had his troops taken possession of Merv than the Czar 
started a railway, the wonderful Trans-Caspian road, to travel thither. Mile 
by mile the rails advanced across the deserts where even to-day not only 
tracks but Sometimes whole trains are covered by the sandstorms and have to 
be dug out from beneath their burial mounds. The building of that road cost 
thousands of Russian lives. But it reached Mery and then crept onward twelve 
hundred miles to Bokhara, and to Samarkand, and Tashkent, names famous 
in the ancient history of the East. One branch extended two hundred miles 
farther east till it touched the boundary of China; another branch was built 
southward from Merv till it reached the very border of England's “protected” 
state of Afghanistan, “the gateway to India.” That railroad is the nightmare 
of British statesmen, since from it Russia could in a moment pour her armies 
across the border lines. 

No sooner was this great Trans-Caspian railroad finished than Alexander 
III planned a still greater one, the Trans-Siberian. This project had been the 
dream of Russian statesmen for many years, but so stupendous was the under- 
taking that no man dared begin actual work upon it, the sinking of the millions 
of dollars, and years of effort and thousands of lives into what might prove 
too exhaustive for achievement after all. The road must reach from one end 
of broadest Asia to the other; it must cover over five thousand five hundred 
miles, much of it through deserts or through regions of almost eternal snow. 
The eager Czar consulted his engineers and urged his men of finance; but all 
hung back. Then in 1891 Alexander wrote upon the final report upon the 
project his decisive autocratic command “The construction of this road must 
and shall be begun at once.” 

And so it was. Alexander did not live to see the completion of the mighty 
work, but his command has been inscribed upon the monument erected at the ~ 
road’s Pacific terminus in Vladivostock upon its completion in 1901. These 
two railroads have revolutionized central and northern Asia. The entire 
region and its people have changed more since the completion of the Trans- 
Caspian road in 1889 than they had changed in two thousand, or perhaps ten 
thousand years before. 

Alexander III, the extender of civilization over upper Asia, died in 1894, 
a peaceful ending to a stern and strenuous life. He was succeeded by his son, 
the present Czar, Nicholas II. 

-When the reader looks back and notes how completely each Russian period 
has been dominated by the character of its autocratic ruler,» he will realize 
how anxiously all Russia, and indeed all the world, asked in 1894, What is 
the character of this new Czar? Alexander I, the Czar of Napoleon’s time, 
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had been a wavering, changeable, religious fanatic. Nicholas I had been a 
strong and stern upholder of the ancient order. His son, the Czar Liberator, 
had been a great progressive leader. And then the Liberator’s son had been 
like Nicholas I again, a reactionary. Which way would the pendulum swing 
in this next generations? ; 

Personally Nicholas II proved an admirable man. In his youth he had 
loved and wished to wed one of his own subjects, an obscure Jewess. On this 
occasion he had offered to resign all claim to the crown, which probably held 
little attraction for him. He had, however, yielded to the urgings of his 
father and put aside his early love, and now came to the throne unmarried. 
Soon afterward he wooed and wedded a German princess, Alix of Hesse, 
who thus became the Czarina Alexandra. They had four daughters, and then 
in 1904 a son was born to them, the little czarevitch Alexis. The nation hailed 
the child’s birth joyfully as guaranteeing a male successor to the throne. 

Nicholas, a quiet, thoughtful, peace-loving man, has been in his own home 
a devoted husband and father. He has meant well by Russia also, and un- 
doubtedly preferred to follow the example of his grandfather, the Liberator, 
rather than that of his father the repressor. So the first proclamation of the 
new Czar brought joy to his people. He assured them of his care for them 
and his desire for progress. He encouraged the local assemblies, the Zemstvos, 
which his father had scarce permitted to exist. But unfortunately Nicholas 
proved a weak-willed man, shifting of view and soon persuaded from a pur- 
pose. Behind him loomed the powerful form of the unchanging, unyielding 
conservative Pobiedonostseff who had been his father’s chief adviser, and 
became his own. 

The Zemstvos. had been so stimulated to activity that several of them 
addressed the new Czar in petitions formally urging him to proclaim a con- 
stitution. He answered in kindly fashion, but insisting on autocracy and term- 
ing their desires for self-rule “senseless dreams.” Russian liberals ceased to- 
have much hope for aid from this humane but haughty ruler. | 

In 1898 the new Czar still further emphasized his desire for harmony and 
kindly measures by issuing his now celebrated “Peace Proclamation.” In this 
he invited all foreign nations to join him in a peace conference to begin the 
work of disarmament and the substitution of arbitration in place of war. The. 
invitation was widely ridiculed, even by some of Russia’s own statesmen ; but 
the conference met and achieved some notable results. A second one was held 
in 1907. 

From the very opening of Nicholas II’s reign it was thus observable that 
he and his advisers were not wholly in harmony. Gradually it became clearly 
apparent that a power had grown up in Russia much stronger than the waver- 
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ALEXANDER III PROCLAIMED CZAR 


(The Imperial Body Guard Immediately on the Death of Alexander II 
Swear Allegiance to His Son) 


From a drawing made at the time by G. Broling 


HE murder of Alexander the Liberator set back the 
cause of freedom in Russia for generations. At the 
date of his death he was on the very point of establish- 

ing a constitution for his country, voluntarily surrendering 
a portion of his autocratic power. His son, Alexander III 
(1881-1894), was a brave but narrow man. His father’s mur- 
der made him bitter, and he became a most obstinate reaction- 
ary. Classing liberalism and democracy with nihilism, he 
defied them all. The Nihilists had hoped to kill him with his 
father, and then to seize the government by a sudden revolu- 
tion. But even before Alexander II was actually dead, the 
palace troops, the Imperial Guards of Russia, were all as- 
sembled, and the moment their master’s decease was an- 
nounced, they swore solemnly to uphold and protect his suc- 
cessor. Rebellion was suppressed before it could raise its 
head. 

The Nihilists conveyed a message to the new ezar that if 
he would establish the constitution arranged by his father, 
they would spare his life. But all chance of a constitution 
had perished with the Liberator who had prepared it. Alex- 
ander ITI returned to the system of severity by which his 
grandfather Nicholas had successfully protected himself, The 
police of Russia became all powerful; thousands of suspects 
were imprisoned, and every visible spark of independence was 
stamped under foot. 
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Russia—The Bureaucracy 1250 


ing Czar. This power was what is known as the “bureaucracy,” the office 
holders. As a body the office holders of Russia have long been a firmly 
established class, ruling in the Czar’s name. They surround him; they bring 
him all his information; and, given a weak Czar, they can easily mold him to 
their will. This bureaucracy is naturally intensely conservative. It wants no 
changes which may weaken its grip upon the nation or expel it from living 
at the public expense. So Pobiedonostseff ruled Russia’s religion with his 
doctrines of nationalism and pan-Sclavism; a stern and savage repressor, 
Sipyagin, ruled her cruel police force as Minister of the Interior; and a very 
clever financier, Sergius Witte, rose to rule her wealth and her resources as 
Minister of Finance. 

These ministers obeyed and yet held back the Czar. For instance, Sipyagin 

was commanded by the well-meaning Nicholas to prepare a commission which 
should study how best to complete the emancipation of the peasantry, begun 
by the Czar Liberator. Sipyagin’s commission took years to report and then 
suggested, not an extension of liberty among the peasants but its repression, 
_the preservation of whatever ancient restrictions remained. 

. In similar way Pobiedonostseff’s “nationalism,” his desire to unify Rus- 
sia, persuaded his master to begin the reactionary crushing of Finland. This 
northern land had always retained a semi-independence. The Czar was Grand 
Duke of Finland and ruled it as such; but the Finns had a parliament of their 
own and a capital, Helsingfors; and they made their own laws subject only to 
the Czar’s approval, and independent of his bureaucracy. In 1899 the Czar’s 
council announced that all Finnish laws were subject to its approval as well 
as to the Czar’s; Russian officials were placed in Finnish positions; the Rus- 
sian language was pressed upon them, and the Russianizing of Finnland was 
begun. : 

Then was seen the tragedy of a nation’s extinction. Sipyagin’s armed 
police prevented all possibility of an uprising. The impassoned patriotic pro- 
tests of the Finns were utterly unheeded; their appeals to the Czar to stand 
by the oaths he had sworn to them as their Grand Duke, probably never 
reached him. Their leaders were exiled. Many Finns emigrated in despair. 
For months every woman in Finland dressed in black, in mourning for her 
country. When, in 1905, the Russian government faced a desperate danger 
at home, all Finland’s rights were suddenly restored to her; but the moment 
the bureaucracy was again in undisturbed control, the offensive laws were 

-reénacted. The policy of Russianizing unhappy Finland goes steadily onward. 
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Chapter CXXX 


THE RECENT -RUSSIAN REBELLION 


ESPITE all the power of repression which we 
have thus seen exerted by the Russian bureau- 
cracy, the reign of Nicholas II has witnessed a 
vast upheaval in Russia, a terrible and despair- 
ing struggle for liberty. The rebellion was ex- 
tinguished beneath oceans of blood; Russia has 
ruthlessly sacrificed thousands of ther noblest 
sons. But in their death they have at least won 

for their countrymen the establishment of the first feeble forms 

of parliamentary rule. The course of that sadly dramatic 

spectacle with its moving scenes of war abroad and massacre 

at home, we must now briefly trace. 
The opening of all the resources of Asia by the two great 

Russian railways, combined with the able financial administra- 

tion of Sergius Witte, started Russia on the road to wealth. 

Previously her population had been almost all agricultural. Now manu- 
factures sprang up, and with them came factory laborers, city-dwellers 

who began to look about them and to think. Another class also be- 

came much more numerous, known in Russia as the “TIntelligenzia,” the 
educated folk, doctors, engineers, lawyers and so on. These men would not 
submit blindly to the bureaucracy as the farm-dwelling peasantry had done. 

The magic watchword: “It is the Will of the Czar,” to which all Russians 

bow with religious and racial fanaticism, was still powerful with these new 

classes ; but they refused to let the selfish bureaucracy continue to dictate what 
that feeble “Will” should be. There were strikes among the laborers. The 
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BUILDING THE SIBERIAN RAILROAD 


(Filling in the Vast Marshes on the Longest Railroad in the World) 


From a sketch on the spot, redrawn by Charles Barbant 


HE proudest monument of the reign of Alexander IIT 

is the trans-Siberian railway. This stupendous project 

had been planned for many years. Siberia is not a 
mere arctic waste; its northern parts are indeed covered with 
eternal snow; but as it is a region about twice as large as our 
United States, it naturally contains climates of every variety, 
and some of its southern parts are even semi-tropical. As 
explorers’ reports slowly reached St. Petersburg of the won- 
derful value of this undeveloped land, the imagination of 
Alexander III became fired with the possibilities of its de- 
velopment. He repeatedly urged the construction of a rail- 
road traversing it from end to end, and finally sent peremp- 
tory word to his officials: ‘‘The construction of this railway 
must be begun forthwith.’’ And begun, it was. The ezar’s 
words now stand upon the monument erected at Vladivostock 
to commemorate the completion of the work. 

In its first rough form the railroad was finished in 1901, 
having taken fourteen years to build. Improvements, how- 
ever, are constantly being added. Much of the work was done 
by Russian soldiers under military command. Some was done 
by convicts; some by hired Chinese and Tartars. In thus em- 
ploying these latter laborers, Russia has reached the last of 
the wild tribes who once, from the heart of Asia, burst in 
ravaging hordes upon the early civilization of Europe. Never 
again can the ancient barbarism threaten to overwhelm earth’s 
progress. Civilization has conquered by its dollars; it has 
hired and instructed the last of its wild foes. 
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Russia—Student Outbreaks T2595 


“Intelligenzia” began to be heard from in the local assemblies, the “Zemst- 
vos.” Liberal newspapers began to appear. Writers such as the great and 
celebrated Tolstoi, daringly pointed out to the people all that-their government 
should be, and was not. 

The way the bureaucracy met these rising murmurs was by police repres- 
sion. The offending newspapers were suppressed. Laws were specially 
directed against the schools and universities, whence the Intelligenzia were re- 
cruited. This led to student riots, to the exile of favorite professors and 
leading students, to the slaughter of protesting students by the wild Cossack 
police. 

_ Not unnaturally the youthful students were some of them stirred to frenzy. 
Here and there some desperate youth resolved to make life pay for life, to 
meet licensed bureaucracy murder with unlicensed murder. In igo1 the 
Minister of Public Instruction was shot and killed by a condemned student. 
In 1902 a similar fate came upon Sipydgin, the hated head of the police. An 
assassin attempted to shoot the aged Pobiedonostseff, the strongest and most 
honest of the foes of progress; but so excited or so unpractised was the shooter 
that he missed his victim with four successive revolver shots. 

These murders and those of other high officials which have followed have 
been confused by many with the earlier nihilist assaults upon Alexander the 
Liberator. The recent attacks, however, are of an entirely different class. 
They are directed not against the Czar, but against bureaucratic leaders; and 
they come not from philosophic idealists, but from frenzied sufferers, driven 
mad by injuries for which they have no redress. Some of the attacks have 
been managed by little groups or societies who, calling themselves “terrorists,” 
hope to frighten the bureaucracy. Most of the murders, however, have been 
the direct personal vengeance of outraged individuals. 

The assaults of r901 and 1902 resulted in further oppressive measures. 
Sipyagin was succeeded by a head of the police even more severe and arbi- 
trary than he. This new “Minister of the Interior’ was Von Plehve, a man 
who had won repute by his harsh success in command of the repression of the 
Finns. The Czar had, with the true humanity which characterizes him, for- 
bidden capital punishment; so a criminal seized by the police could not— 
officially—be hanged. Hence the police preferred the killing of rioters on the 
spot. Then as the tumult grew worse, the country was placed under military 
law, and under this offenders were condemned and shot. 

Some artful rebel, matching trickery against trickery, succeeded in a cruel 
scheme which drew the ignorant peasantry into the tumult of revolt. . There 
had been poor crops and famine in southern Russia in 1902. A forged 
proclamation pretending to be an order from the Czar, was spread broadcast 
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through all the affected district. It told the peasants that the fields which 
nobles or capitalists had taken from them were all given back to them, and 
also the grain that had been gathered from these fields. The simple-minded 
peasants rejoicingly seized the granaries despite their masters, and distributed 
the grain. They even replanted the recovered fields, expecting to reap these 
tor their own benefit. Armed police were sent among these childish folk to 
compel them to return their spoils. They could not understand, and refused 
to obey. They were punished with savage whippings, but still remained be- 
wildered. In one village, after most of the men had been whipped into uncon- 
sciousness, the rest yielded and returned the grain; then they gathered up the 
rods that were left lying on the ground. When the police asked them why 
they did this, they responded in mild surprise, “To whip you with when it 
comes our turn.” 

In all these movements of revolt the young Jews of Russia took, or were 
suspected of taking, an active part. Pobiedonostseff’s efforts to drive them 
from their religion had made them bitter foes of the Russian church. So the 
government permitted, and indeed actively encouraged, outbreaks of the 
ignorant Russians against the Jews. Such outbreaks had been occurring in 
‘milder form ever since Alexander III began his “nationalizing” policy. But 
now the plunderings swelled to torturings and murders, until in 1003 the 
massacre of Jews in Kishineff horrified the world and drew from our own 
government an official protest against such a mockery of law and humanity. 

To the land thus torn amidst despairing Hebrews, ignorant peasantry, 
vengeful Intelligenzia, and grasping bureaucracy, came the sudden lightning 
flash of the Japanese War. Russia had built her Trans-Siberian railway. 
She had found Vladivostok, its terminus on the Pacific, an unsatisfactory 
harbor, ice-bound more than half the year. So she had extended her frontier 
southward over warmer lands. She had procured from China possession of 
the peninsula of Port Arthur, which had once been given to Japan. Having 
in defiance of Japanese anger fortified this stronghold, she began seizing 
Manchuria, the northern province of China. Again Japan objected; she 
wanted Manchuria herself. Russia’s Tesponse was to reach out toward Corea, 
still nearer to Japan. The huge Russian bear never dreamed that little Japan 
would actually dare to attack her, however much insulted. _ But Japan did 
attack, and Russia, able to reach the seat of war only by the single track of 
that long Siberian railway, found her armies defeated by the Japanese at every 
stand. The details of that remarkable war you may read in our story of Japan. 
Russia lost half a million men and much of her military prestige in Europe. 

Neither of these results bothered the remaining Russians very much. What 
did profoundly affect them was the revelation which the war produced of the 
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AN EVIL OMEN 


(A Panic Among the Overcrowded Peasants Causes Thousands of Deaths at 
the Coronation of Nicholas II) 


From a painting by the English artist, E. Limmer 
ICHOLAS IT succeeded to the throne upon his father’s 
N death in 1894. The stern policy of Alexander III had 
so far crushed Nihilism that he had faced little danger 
from its assaults. Nicholas II, however, was too kindly a man 
to approve of so much cruelty, and he returned more nearly 
to the gentle policies of his grandfather, the Liberator. The 
results unfortunately have not been such as to encourage gen- 
erosity. Indeed, the entire story of the reign of Nicholas II 
has been a tale of impotent kindliness struggling against 
forces far too strong for it.’ 

The reign opened in hopefulness; but at the gorgeous coro- 
nation ceremonies there occurred a terrible accident which 
left an impress of gloom upon the event itself, and was re- 
garded by the superstitious Russians as a tragic omen of the 
coming reign. Half a million peasants were gathered to watch 
the celebration on the Khodynskoye plain outside of Moscow. 
An attempt was made to serve a free banquet to them all, as 
a present from the czar. But such was the crowding of the 
ignorant masses that the temporary barriers broke beneath 
their weight, and three thousand were trampled or suffocated 
to death by the awful pressure of the mob behind them. 
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incompetency and corruption of the bureaucracy. Not only was almost every- 
thing. connected with the war mismanaged, but funds were stolen on every 
hand. The worst political régime in America never ventured on thefts so vast 
in amount, so open in character, and so criminal in their destruction of the 
lives of the fighting soldiers and sailors. So severe became the financial 
embarrassment of the government that the capable Minister of Finance, Witte, 
was made chief minister with full authority over all the nation. He became 
for a time the dictator of Russia. 

The rebellion against the bureaucracy which had been fomenting in Russia 
for years now broke out openly. The Japanese War was still in progress when 
Von Plehve, the hated minister of police, was assassinated with a bomb. In 
November of that same year (1904) the presidents of all the Zemstvos of 
Russia met privately under the leadership of Prince Mirsky to discuss what 
could be done to reform the country. At first they had intended to meet 
publicly, and Czar Nicholas had approved their gatherings; but his advisers 
changed his mind, and he only permitted their private meeting. 

While they were still in session, labor strikes broke out all over the land; 
and then on January 22, 1905, occurred the pitiable tragedy of “Red Sun- 
day.” A priest called Father Gapon had gathered thousands of laborers into 
a workman’s union. He seems to have had a real genius for organization; 
and moreover the fact of any priest so far defying Pobiedonostseff as to take 
an active part in progress, was so astonishing that the poor people looked 
upon Father Gapon as a sort of Messiah. He and his followers prepared a 
petition to the Czar. It told in simplest peasant language what they thought 
of the Czar’s advisers and urged him to grant his people a constitutional gov- 
ernment. Gapon announced that fifty thousand workmen would march with 
him to give this petition into the Czar’s own hands. The police warned him 
that his followers would not be permitted to approach the Czar. Nevertheless 
they gathered in St. Petersburg on the appointed day, workmen and their 
families as well. Men, women and children, uncounted thousands of them, 
marched from all the suburbs to join Gapon in presenting his petition. The 
police ordered the marchers to disperse, but they stolidly pushed on toward 
the royal palace. They carried no weapons, but the police fired on them in 
several suburbs. Hundreds, perhaps thousands, were killed. The main mass, 
with Father Gapon bearing a cross at their head, penetrated to the center of 
the city. There a full volley from the palace soldiers met them. Their whole 
front rank was swept away in death; the survivors fled. 

Father Gapon, escaping from beneath the corpses of his followers, fled 
from Russia after publishing a despairing proclamation: “Brothers, there is 
no Czar now. Innocent blood has flowed between him and his people.” 
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This rising crushed the belief of the laboring classes in their own power. 
Perhaps it had even been provoked by the secret police, so that they could 
stamp it out and make the people realize the folly of resistance. Evidence has 
since been published that shows the Russian police have more than once thus 
deliberately stirred discontent to action. They had agents who got admitted 
to rebel societies, took active part in these, and even at times became their 
leaders and urged the members on to murderous deeds. Meanwhile the agent 
reported all that took place to the chief of police, who checked what con- 
spiracies he deemed dangerous, while he let others go ahead so as to win for 
the agent the confidence of the conspirators. Thus even murders were secretly 
permitted, when the police were not over-anxious to prevent them. Was Father 
Gapon one of these “agent-provokers,” as they were called? At least his 
fellow rebels suspected him of being connected with the police, and a year or 
so later they made him prisoner, tried him by a secret court of their own and 
hanged him. 

Meanwhile the great seething forces of discontent swept on far beyond 
“Red Sunday.” Within a fortnight after it, a chief official in the suppression 
of Finland was assassinated. A fortnight later the same fate befell the Czar’s 
uncle, the Grand Duke Sergius, the leader of the bureaucracy and regarded 
by many as the real ruler of Russia. Sergius was literally torn to pieces by a 
bomb, the hurler of which as he was dragged to prison kept crying out “Free- 
dom! Freedom!” 

During this and the preceding year there were in various parts of Russia 
over four thousand murders of policemen, individuals who were shot down 
suddenly at night. Probably much of this was the work of “terrorists.” In 
response the government organized reactionary mobs, the “Black Hundreds” 
which attacked all reformers. Further hideous massacres of Jews were per- 
mitted, if not actively prepared, by government officials. 

Rebellion reached a larger scale. There were riotous outbreaks in many 
cities. Warsaw was more or less in the hands of rioters for many months 
and was finally shelled into submission. The great southern metropolis of 
Odessa was held by a mass of rebellious laborers, who were fired upon by the 
cannon of the Black Sea battleships, and a thousand of them slain. In June 
of this year (1905) there was even a mutiny among the sailors of the navy. 
The crew of the huge battleship “Kniaz Potemkine” killed their officers and, 
being joined by the men on some smaller vessels, they cruised through the 
Black Sea, defying the Russian fleets. They finally surrendered themselves 
to the authorities of one of the Balkan States, who promised them protection. 

Back of all this tumult was always the cry for self-government. “Give us 
a Constitution!’ So in August Nicholas II yielded; he promised to call a 
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THE FRANCO-RUSSIAN ALLIANCE 


(The Emperor Nicholas Visits France) 


From a painting by the French artist, J. J. Clement 


USSIA, as we have seen, had stood alone ever since the 
reign of Nicholas I, determined to seize possession of 
Constantinople, and defiantly facing all the Powers of 

Europe, which were united in their determination that she 
should not thus increase her already gigantie strength. The 
new czar, Nicholas II, was a peace-loving man, who was re- 
solved to end the Russian isolation. In 1898 he astonished the 
world by issuing to all Europe a proposal for an international 
conference to arrange for permanent peace by means of mu- 
tual disarmament and the substitution of arbitration for bat- 
tle as the means of settling disputes. At first the proposition, 
especially as issuing from warlike and semi-barbarie Russia, 
was looked upon with ridicule. But Nicholas was in earnest, 
and gradually the possibility of a newly dawning era of peace 
has entered all men’s minds, and many are working toward it 
over all the world. 

As further evidence of Russia’s changing attitude, Nich- 
ols reached out for friendships among the European Powers. 
He ended Russia’s solitude. Germany, Austria and Italy had 
formed a ‘‘Triple Alliance’’ for mutual defense. So in 1901 
Russia formed a similar alliance with Franee. To cement 
this the czar visited France. As he arrived by sea at the 
French port of Dunkirk, he was weleomed by President Loubet 
in person. Everywhere in France Nicholas was féted and 
made welcome with extravagant enthusiasm. 
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national assembly or “Duma,” as the Russians named it. Unfortunately he 
outlined so carefully just how the members of this Duma were to be chosen 
that everybody saw it would not be a really representative body at all, but 
merely a collection of nobles and office holders. So the people refused to 
regard this promise as indicating any real concession. They continued their 
protests. Peace with Japan was made in September and was almost im- 
mediately followed by a great railroad strike which tied up every line of rails 
in Russia. Then Nicholas, or rather his councillors, yielded another step and 
declared the members of the Duma should be really elected by the people. 
That was in October, 1905; and some enthusiasts have hailed the day as 
marking the beginning of constitutional government in Russia. 9 -liere is a 
political party there to-day known as the Octoberists, who ask only that the 
pledges of that October be carried out. This has not yet been done. 

Even this promised concession of a genuine election did not satisfy all the 


_ revolutionists. In Sebastopol both soldiers and sailors mutinied in November, 


and loyal troops were marched against them, twenty thousand troops, who 
fought the rebels and defeated them in a pitched battle. There was a postal 
strike in that same month which for a time held every form of governmental 
or commercial activity completely at a standstill. The Czar yielded another 
step. His oppressive chief of police was compelled to resign; and then even 
the aged and all powerful head of the Church, Pobiedonostseff resigned his 
place and withdrew to private life. 

Up to this point the parallel between the Russian outbreak and the great © 
French Revolution had been singularly close; and many European prophets 
declared that with the assembling of the Duma the parallel would be made 
complete; Russia would be declared a republic and the weak Czar and his 
reactionary advisers would lose their heads. Any such prophecy, however, 
overlooked several fundamental differences between the France of 1789 and 
the Russia of 1905. The French peasants had hated their king, while the 
Russians still worshipped theirs. The French middle classes, the real strength 
of the revolution, merchants and professional men, were numerous and long 
established; while the Russian “Intelligenzia” were few and powerless. In 
brief, the French monarch had scarcely any subjects left so stupid or so brutal 
as to be fit “tools for tyrants”; in Russia a large majority of the Czar’s sub- 
jects were still untaught barbarians utterly unfit for freedom. 

The next step in the revolt made this manifest. In December there was 
an armed uprising in Moscow, the capital itself. Such an uprising in Paris 
had established the power of the French Revolutionists. In Moscow, barri- | 
cades were built, but government troops stormed them. There were a few 
days of street fighting in which about a thousand people were killed, another 
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thousand wounded. Then the revolutionists gave way in despair and quiet 
was restored. During this year of 1905 fourteen thousand people had been 
violently slain in Russia, twenty thousand wounded, and over seventy thou- 
sand imprisoned, Those are the government’s own figures. By all this 
colossal sacrifice of their best and bravest blood the revolutionists had accom- 
plished not a single step forward. Armed battle against the Czar and his 
secret police was obviously hopeless. 

Then began the second stage of Russia’s crisis. The older and wiser men 
of the “Intelligenzia” had taken little part in the armed uprisings, whose hope- 
lessness they realized. They now took an active hand in the elections for the 
Duma, and when it gathered in 1906 it contained an actual majority of men 
eager for reforms, members trained in the Zemstvos and quite ready for 
parliamentary debate. 

These reformers were naturally antagonistic to the government’s leader, 
Witte, as the representative of repression. The bureaucracy also opposed 
him because he had permitted a Duma at all. So Czar Nicholas dismissed 
Witte and chose as his chief minister Count Stolypin, who was ordered to 
cooperate with the Duma. Here, surely, seemed a veritable Opportunity for 
the complete reorganization of Russia. 

Unfortunately the harmony between the ancient powers of government 
and this new assembly of the people proved only momentary and superficial. 
Stolypin told the Duma that their power was simply advisory; they were there 
to “advise” him of their views, but he and the other members of the Czar’s 
council would continue to make the laws as formerly. By this statement 
Stolypin abided. » He listened gravely to the members of the Duma, let them 
ask him innumerable questions, but did hardly anything they suggested. He 
accused the Duma of wasting its time in vague discussions of impossible 
theories, “dreams of government,” and of doing nothing at all for the 
“practical needs of Russia,” by which he meant the quieting of the people and 
the raising of money for the army and the fleet. | 

In- brief, the old government wanted the Duma to act as an agent to help 
it in repression; the Duma wanted to act as the central power in organizing 
a new government altogether. Matters thus reached a deadlock. In July the 
Czar by an imperial order dismissed the Duma, scourging it with angry words 
as to its uselessness and idle talk. A majority of the dispersed body, consisting 
of the more resolute members, promptly met at Viborg, a Finnish town near 
St. Petersburg. They announced that they were the true government-and 
would continue to meet. 

This was again a situation very similar to that in the French Revolution, 
when the king ordered the national convention to disperse and it refused. 
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WHERE RUSSIA AND ENGLAND MEET 


(Russian Officials Marking Out the Southern Boundary Which They Claim 
Against England in Asia 


After a drawing by Ralph Stein 


ESPITE the general desire for friendship which Russia 
D has manifested, any permanent agreement between her 

and England seems difficult to maintain. Their inter- 
ests in the East are diametrically opposed. England holds 
southern Asia, while Russia is moving south from Siberia 
through Thibet, Turkestan and Persia. Where the two Pow- 
ers chiefly meet and clash is in Afghanistan. 

Russia took possession of Merv, the last of the ancient Tar- 
tar khanates of Central Asia in 1879. A Russian railway 
now passes through this city, which lies only three hundred 
miles north of Herat, the Afghan capital. Afghanistan is 
under a British protectorate and is looked upon by the English 
as an outpost protecting India. For years the Russians dis- 
puted with the Afghan king as to where the boundary lay 
between his territory and that of Merv, their new possession. 
At length in 1901 a Russian commission traced a boundary 
line which the Afghans, acting under English guidance, have 
accepted. China also claims to extend her authority westward 
to this point. So the three vastest empires in the world, the 
Russian, the English and the Chinese, meet here at a common 
point in an uninhabited wilderness amid vast mountains 
twenty thousand feet above the sea. Through that wilderness 
Russia has drawn a line and the others have agreed to it. So 
perhaps peace between Russia and England has indeed became 
a possibility. : 
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But here the similarity ceased. The Russian government sent soldiers to arrest 
the rebellious Duma. A few members escaped, but most of them wete im- 
prisoned, tried as traitors, and exiled to Siberia. Revolution by law had fuiled 
as wholly as revolution by violence. 

The Czar summoned a second Duma, to show his people that he really 
desired their counsel—only they must counsel him as he wished. He also 
by imperial decree granted considerable relief to the peasants, who were im- 
poverished ‘and suffering most severely because of all the warfare that had 
occurred at home and abroad. 

Among the crushed “Intelligenzia,”’ terrorism began again. In August, 
a desperate attempt to assassinate Stolypin was made by hurling a powerful 
bomb at his country residence. Two of the assailants were themselves killed 
by the explosion, and some thirty of Stolypin’s guests perished, including two 
of his children and several of his chief officials. 

Then the second Duma gathered. But though the government had sought 
to arrange and restrict the elections so as to assure having just such a body 
as it desired, this Duma proved almost as refractory as the first. Its members 
were led by the “Octoberists,’ that is the men who insisted that the Czar’s 
pledges of representative government should be observed as promised in his 
proclamation of the previous October. But these promises had already been 
broken; there was no intention of keeping them. So presently this second 
Duma was also dismissed and Stolypin summoned a third. This time the 
elections were so restricted that the minister got just such a Duma as he 
desired. It advised only what the bureaucracy wished it to advise; and it thus 
became a feebly useful adjunct of Stolypin’s rule. 

This Duma, or rather its similar successor, still exists. Whether by the 
establishment of such a travesty of popular government Russia has gained 
anything at all is an open question. Many statesmen declare that the ignorant 
and visionary Russians are as yet wholly incapable of anything more, and that 
the abandonment of the country to'the hysterical first Duma would only have 
plunged it into utter anarchy and disruption. They declare that the Czar’s 
course has given his people the beginnings of constitutional government, from 
which they can now advance slowly and safely step by step. This, of course, 
is the patriotic Russian view. 

How little real authority the Duma or even the Czar’s council has, was 
shown in 1911. Stolypin wanted a law passed separating Russians and Poles 
in the elections in Poland, and allowing each to vote for representatives of their 
own race. This law antagonized both the Duma and the Czar’s council, and 
they refused to pass it. Stolypin promptly resigned from office. Then the 
Czar insisted on his resuming his place and to satisfy him suspended both the 
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Duma and the council for a few days. During this interval the Czar passed 
Stolypin’s law by an imperial proclamation; then he summoned the so-called 
law-making bodies to return and resume their duties. ~ 
That the prime minister was honestly seeking reform as he saw it, there — 

is no question ; but it had to be autocratic reform, following the private opinion 
of the Czar, not the publicly expressed desires of the people. In this same 
year Stolypin instituted a series of public trials of corrupt officials; and many 
of these were convicted and exiled. On the other hand, the secret police again 
assailed the universities; and several professors and students became the com- 
panions in exile of the corrupt officials. 

Meanwhile terrorism has continued as the only form of resistance left to 
the down-trodden. In 1909 the chief of the secret police was assassinated. 
And at length in September of 1911, Stolypin himself, the mark of so many— 
a vengeful Russian among both bureaucrats and reformers, was slain at Kiev. ; 

His tragic and terrible position was assumed by another resolute minister, | 
Kokovtsov. : 


The five years which Russia had spent under Stolypin’s régime had crushed 
the revolution, but it had also restored the land’s material prosperity, and had 
done much to reéstablish Russia’s influence in Europe. This had been almost . 
destroyed in 1905 by her inability to defeat Japan or to control her subjects 
at home. But Russia’s strength has grown to be again respected; and her | 
Asiatic advance has recommenced. In China she has re-established her hold ; 
over northern Manchuria, and seems quite ready to fight Japan again if need ) 
be. In Central Asia, she is absorbing Persia. At one time she and England, 
and even possibly Germany, seemed likely to clash there. But in 1907 Russia 
and England came to a peaceful agreement, dividing Persia between them in 
two “spheres of influence.” Russia holds control of the larger, more civilized 
northern part of Persia and leaves to England the southern coast lands. The 
two powers seem here to be working in cheerful accord, and the old time 
bugbear of a great Asiatic war between the Russian and the British Empire 
has almost entirely disappeared. The recent Balkan troubles have also shown 
Russia to be again an important factor in the European concert. When the < 
little Sclavic states attacked Turkey, Austria would gladly have stopped them = 


or seized them, but Russia compelled her to hold her hand. The widespread 
doctrine of pan-Sclavism regards these Balkan States as mere adjuncts of 
Russia, and their advance as being really hers. Many statesmen still expect 
to see the Russian standards some day rising above Constantinople. 
Meanwhile, under Stolypin’s successor, Kokovstov, Russia still advances 


enormously in numbers and in wealth. Autocracy still rides rough-shod over 
democracy, 
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THE STUDENT OUTBREAK OF 1902 


(The Students of St. Petersburg Dispersed and Slain by the Police) 


From a drawing made on the spot by G. Broling 


HILE Russia was thus regulating her affairs satisfac- 
torily abroad, internal dissension was becoming rife 
~ at home. The universities were at first the centers of 
the strife. They had always been allowed a certain amount 
of freedom, and the yearning for political self-government 
which grew up in them prompted many students to go forth 
among the peasantry as teachers and organizers of a league 
seeking to influence the government toward liberal measures. 
This turned the attention of the police to the universities. 
Many students, and professors also, were accused of arousing 
antagonism to the government, and were punished either by 
exile or by being forced to serve as common soldiers. This 
led to riots on the part of the students, and finally to a gen- 
eral strike of all the students in St. Petersburg. Men in other 
lines of life began to join the strike. In 1901 the police were 
let loose against the defiant students and dispersed their meet- 
ings. 

As the students still gathered, the Cossack police in 1902 
attacked them with their swords and slew many of them. As 
the survivors still protested, hundreds were arrested and sent 
to Siberia. So were the workmen who joined them. The uni- 
versities were closed. For a couple of years, from 1902 to 
1904, Russia was once more wholly in the hands of the police 
and the office holders, who plundered the country without 
limit ‘‘in the name of the Czar.’’ 
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Russia—Recent Events 1263 


A fourth Duma, not quite so submissive as the third, was assembled in 
1912. There are still occasional outbreaks or attempts at them, notably a 
recent plot in the Baltic fleet to kidnap the Czar. But the strength of the 
rebellion seems broken. In 1913, the three hundredth anniversary of the 
accession to the throne of the present royal house of Romanoff, a national 
celebration was held. Nicholas, his Czarina and his little son traveled in a 
pilgrimage to all the places in Russia where the first Romanoff Czar had 
gone. The imperial pilgrims were everywhere received with tremendous 
enthusiasm. The struggle of the Russians has never been against their Czar, 
but against the bureaucracy that surrounds him. 
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THE POLES UNDER LADISLAUS INVADING RUSSIA 


CHRONOLOGY OF RUSSIA 


D. 862—Settlement in Novgorod by the brothers Rurik, 
Sineus, and Truvor. 879—Death of Rurik. 907— 
Oleg captures Kief and invades the Greek Empire. 
945—Olga avenges her husband’s death. 955—Olga 
becomes a Christian. 972— Sviatoslav repulsed by the 
Greeks and besieged in Dorostol. 980-1015—Rule of 

* Vladimir and the blending of the Normans with the 

Dia: Slavonic race, 988—Baptism of Vladimir and his people. 1036 

Yaroslav the Just‘ became. chief ruler, 1054—Death of Yar- 

_ osilav.- 1125——Vladimir ‘Monomachus -temoved ‘his capital from 

‘Kief; 1223 Defeat-of the Russians by the Tartars, who overran 

-and subdued the. country, 1340= Establishment. of the Tartar 
empire of the Golden Horde. 1380—Dimitri of Moscow defeated 
the Tartars on the Don River 1383— Moscow burned by the 
Tartars. 1462—Ivan III. the Great begins the establishment of 

modern Russia. 14'71—Ivan defeats the Republic of N ovgorod. 14'72—Ivan 

marries Zoe or Sophia, heiress of the Greek !-mpire. 1478 —Ivan finally sup- 

presses the Republic of N ovgorod; he refuses tribute to the Tartars. 1480— 

Flight and destruction of the Tartar army. 1487—Ivan captures Kazan, the 

Tartar capital. 1492-94—War with Lithuania. 1497—Ivan's book of Jaws. 

1505-33—Basil makes his power absolute. 1596—First historic mention of the 

Cossacks. 1506-23—War with Poland. 1533 —Ivan IV. the Terrible becomes 

ruler as an infant. 1538—His mother Helene dies of poison. 1543—He as- 

Sumes power. 1547—Ivan takes the title of Czar. 1553—The English 






“Russian Company” established for trade. 1554—Ivan captures Astrakan..- 


(564——Withdrawal of Ivan for a time from Moscow. 1578—Yermac adds 
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WAR WITH JAPAN 


(Cossack Raiders Driven Out of Corea by the Japanese) 


From a painting by the American artist, W. Montague Cary 


ITE Russian people were to gain their first breath of 
freedom from a national disaster. War abroad com- 
pelled the government to mitigate the oppression at 

home. This war leaped into existence most unexpectedly. 
Russia had been steadily extending her authority, as always, 
over Asiatic peoples. She had encountered the Chinese and 
taken possession of Manchuria; then she reached still farther 
eastward toward Corea. Here she came into contact with the 
Japanese who also had interests in Corea. Russia attempted 
to brush aside the Japanese, as she had the Chinese. To her 
astonishment Japan retaliated by declaring war. Great was 
the surprise among Russian officials that any Asiatic people 
could imagine itself equal to resisting Russia. They prepared 
leisurely for the destruction of Japan. But Japan did not 
wait; by repeated decisive blows she crushed Russia’s power 
in Corea and then in eastern China, and pressed on to attack 
the enemy in Manchuria. 

Russia gathered her gigantic resources to erush her assail- 
ant; but the only way for Russians to reach the Pacific was 
by the long Siberian railway, and it transported troops and 
supplies so slowly and with so many breakdowns, that Russia 
found herself fighting under a disadvantage, which left the 
fierce little Japanese more than a match for her. She suf- 
fered several disastrous defeats and finally consented to a 
peace treaty which left Corea and much of the farthest East 
to Japan. 
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Russia—Chronology | ; 1265 


Siberia to Russia. 1584—Ivan succeeded by his imbecile son, Feodore. 1591 
—Suspicious death of Dimitri; raid by the Khan of the Crimea. 1604—In- 
vasion of Russia by the pretender, Dimitri the False. 1609—Russia invaded 
by the Poles. 1610—Death of the second false Dimitri. 1610-13—Ladislaus 
of Poland rules in Russia. 1613—Expulsion of the Poles. 1613— Michael 
Romanoff chosen as Czar. 1614—Leader of the Poles put to death. 1618— 
A truce for fourteen years agreed upon with Poland. 1634—Treaty with Poland. 
1647—Publication of the Book of Ordinances. 1652—Transfer of the allegi- 
ance of the Cossacks to Russia. 1655-56—Schism in the Greek Church. 1667 
—Gain of considerable territory by Russia. 1682—Massacre by the Strelitz of 
the friends of Peter the Great; his half-sister Sophia made regent. 1682-89— 
Joint rule of Ivan V. and Peter I. (the Great).. 1689—Marriage of Peter; his 
triumphant entry into Moscow; and dismissal of Sophia. 1689-1725—Rule of 
Peter the Great. 1696—War with Turkey and captureof Azov. 1697—Peter 
starts on his visit to Europe. 1698—Peter returns to Moscow and extermi- 
nates the Strelitz. 1699—Death of General Gordon. 1'700—Great victory of 
Charles XII. of Sweden over the Russians. 1'703—Foundations of St. Peters- 
burg laid. 1'709g—Charles XII. defeated at Pultowa and driven out of Russia. 
1711 War with Turkey; Peter saved by the negotiations of Catharine; Treaty 
of peace. 1'713—Finlandsubjugated. 1'716-1'7—Peter and the Empress make 
a tour of Europe. 1'718—Execution of Alexis, son of Peter the Great. 1722 
__New law of succession promulgated by Peter. 1'725—-Death of Peter the 
Great. 1726—The Academy of Sciences founded. 1'728-41— Explorations 
of Vitus Behring. 1'72'7—Menzikoff banished to Siberia. 1'741—Coup d’Etat 
of Elizabeth. 1'756-62—Elizabeth takes part in the Seven Years’ War. 1762 
—Peter III. changes sides in the war and is assassinated by his wife. 1'762-96 
Rule of Catharine II. the Great. 1'767—War declared by Turkey against 
Russia. 1'7'72—First partition of Poland. 1'7'73—Uprising of the peasants 
under the lead of a Cossack pretender. 1'774—Peace made with Turkey. 
1'775—Execution of the pretender. 1'783—The Crimea annexed to Russia. 
1'78'7—Catharine’s visit to the Crimea, 1'788-g1— War with Turkey. 1788— 
War declared by Sweden against Russia; the Swedes disastrously defeated. 
1'793—Second partition of Poland. 1'795—Third partition of Poland. 1'799— 
Defeat of Moreau by the Russian General Suvoroff. 1800—Capricious course 
of Paul. 1801—Death of Paul by violence. 1801-25—Alexander J. becomes 
the most powerful sovereign of Europe. 1801—Peace made with England, 
France, and Spain. 1805—Alexander joins the coalition against, Napoleon: 
battle of Austerlitz. 1806—Alexander joins Prussia against Napoleon and is 
defeated at Eylau. 1807—Russians crushed at Friedland. 1808—Alexander 
agrees to the French continental system; declares war against England and 
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forms an alliance with Napoleon. 1812—Alexander reverses his policy and 
defies France; Napoleon invades Russia; burning of Moscow; disastrous re- 
treat of the French army. 1813—Russia advances against France and helps 
Europe to freedom; the battle of Leipzig. 1814—Alexander with the vic- 
torious allies enters Paris. 1815—Alexayder the chief sovereign of Europe; 
he becomes deeply religious and forms the Holy Alliance. 1821-25—Period 
of repression in the empire. 1825-55—Reign of Nicholas I. 1825—Insur- 
rection put down with cruel rigor. 1828—Conclusion of the war with Persia. 
1829—Acquisition of the whole coast of the Black Sea and other territory 
through the treaty of Adrianople. 1830—Insurrection in Poland. 1832— 
Suppression of the Polish insurrection and Poland made a Russian province; 
war in the Caucasus. 1838—First railway line laid in Russia. 1844-46— 
Visit of Nicholas to England, Austria, and ‘Italy. 1848-51— Unsuccessful 
uprising in Hungary. 1854—Declaration of war by France and England on 
behalf of Turkey ; battle of the Alma; Sebastopol besieged ; battles of Balaklava 
and Inkermann. 1855—Assault upon the Redan and the Malakoff ; fall of 
Sebastopol. 1855-81—Reign of Alexander II the Czar Deliverer. 1856— 
Withdrawal of the allies from the Crimea; Peace of Paris. - 1859—Capture 
of Schamyl the Circassian leader. 1861—Emancipation of the serfs. 1862— 
Insurrection in Poland. 1864—Extinguishment of the kingdom of Poland. 
1877-78—War with Turkey. 1866-85—Activity of the nihilists, 1881— 
Assassination of Alexander II. 1891—Beginning of the construction of the 
Trans-Siberian Railway. 1894—Accession of Nicholas II. 1898—Propesal 
by the Czar for the pacific settlement of international disputes by a permanent 
court of arbitration. 1899—Troubles with the students in different parts of 
the empire. 1901—Banislment of Count Tolstoi. 1903—Massacre of Jews 
at Kishineff and protest forwarded from the United States. 1904—War with 
Japan in Manchuria and Corea; upheavals and massacres in the struggle for 
constitutional government. 1905—The massacre of “Red Sunday”; Duke 
Sergius assassinated; mobs rule Warsaw and other cities; defeats of army 
and fleet by Japan; peace with Japan; Count Witte chief minister; the “Oc- 
tober” promise of parliamentary government. 1906—Stolypin chief minister; 
Duma opened and dissolved; assassinations and tumult; imperial reforms. 
1907—Second Duma summoned and dismissed; third Duma established. 
:908—Finnish diet dissolved. 1911—Corrupt officials tried and condemned ; 
Stolypin assassinated. 31912—Fourth Duma assembled. 1913—Celebration 


of the three hundredth anniversary of the establishment of the present royal 
house. 
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REBELLION AND ITS SUPPRESSION 


(The Exiles of ‘‘ Red Sunday”? on Their Way to Siberia) 


After a painting by the German artist, W. Schereschewski 


HE Japanese war revealed a most shameful condition 

of affairs in official Russia. The country had been 

plundered of millions of dollars by the substitution of 
inferior supplies for good ones. The armament of the coun- 
try was utterly unfit for a serious war. Under this final proof 
of misgovernment the entire country. seemed ripe for rebel- 
lion. Even while the Japanese War was still in progress, 
violent outbreaks began at home. Many cities were held for 
days by howling mobs, men who knew not what use to make 
of their suddenly seized supremacy. 

In St. Petersburg itself, the laboring men to the number of 
many thousand were organized by a priest, Father Gapon. 
They marched in peaceful formation with their wives and 
children to present a petition to the ezar asking for reform. 
The police blocked their march and, when they refused to 
disperse, fired on them in every part of the city. Hundreds, 
perhaps thousands of the people were slain. The day was 
called ‘‘Red Sunday’’ by the Russians. 

Then again began the old story, the suppression of free- 
dom by sending all the braver spirits into exile. Once more 
the despairing revolutionists turned to assassination as their 
only hope. Thousands of policemen were secretly slain, and 
several of the chief government officials fell also, ineluding 
the head of the whole’ bureaucratic system, the ezar’s uncle 
Duke Sergius. There were more executions, more exiles, and 
hideous massacres of Jews. 
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RULERS 


DUKES. 
Rurik, ~% ; : 4 fe GOo 
Neos ah St. : : oor) 
igor . ° « “O18 
Olga, his ace a . «© 945 
Sviatoslav, . : . - 955 
Yaropalk, ‘ ‘ . sh O73 
Vladimir, the Sunny, . - 980 
Sviatopalk, . ‘ : « 1015 
Yaroslav, the Just, - 1018-1054 
Vladimir Monomachus, . 1113-1125 


Granp Dukes oF Moscow. 


Ivan I., ; - : 326 
Simeon, "he s : . 1340 
Ivan II., é Sougees « 1353 
mvmutrs, ET, <x: : <n 350 


Dimitri IIL, Dowski: : laos 
Basil IIL., : 2 A - 1389 
Basil IV., a . peas 


Czars oF Russia. 

(The title of Czar was used but not 
officially assumed before Ivan IV.) 
Ivan III., the Great, : . 1462 
Basil V.,. ; : - 1505 
Ivan IV., the Terrible, , $r5 383 
Feodore, A : , . 1534 





OF RUSSIA 
Boris Godunov, i ‘ . 1598 
Feodore Il. ; : . 1605 
Dimitri, the Impostor, ., . 1606 
Basil Chouiski, 4 ‘ , 1606 
Ladislaus of Poland, ‘ 1610 


(From 1598 to 161} ts tailed the 
Period of Troubles, no Czar was fully 
acknowledged. ) 


House oF ROMANOFF 
Michael III., é ; LOLs 
lexis’ e ‘ : F 1645 
Feodore IIL., ° é : - 1676 
Ivan: Ve,-Peter.4.,. = 2 . 1682 
Peter I., the Great, F . 1689). 


Catharine I., ‘ : » 1725 
Peter II., : 2 2 eek 27 
Anne, 7 A : : - 1730 


Ivan V1.,; : - 2 « 1740 
Elizabeth, : : : eR Ad 
Peter UhIs,4-. ; ‘ a ZO2 
Catharine II., the Great, . 1762 


Paul, . ; 5 ; 2, L700) 
Alexander I., ;: - » [S61 
Nicholas I., . - : - 1825 


Alexander II., : : - 1855 
Alexander III., ‘ . 1881 
Nicholas II., : : . 1894 


PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY FOR RUSSIA 


Achulgos (ah-chil’gos) 
Afghanistan (ahf-gan'l- -stahn’) 
Alexis (al-éks'is) 
Astrakan (ahs-trah-kahn’) 
Austerlitz (ows’tér-lits) 
Azov (ah-z6v') 

Baikal (bi'kahl) 

Baku (bah-koo’) 
Balaklava (bal-4-klah’va) 
Basil (ba’sil) 

Behring (bé'ring) 


Beresina (bé-ré-zé’na) 


Biron (bé'r6n) 


Borodino (bé-r6-dé'nd) 
Caucasus (kaw'ka-sts): 
Chernigov (chér-né-gov’) 
Chlopicki (kl6-pits’ké) 
Chouiski (choo-és’ké) 
Circassia (sér-kash'i-a) 
Cossack (kés‘ak) 
Courland (koor'land) 
Cracow (kra’ko) 
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Crimea (kri-mé’a) 

Czech (chék) 

Dantzig (dant’zig) 
Derzhaven (dér-zhah'vin) 
Dimitri (dmé'tré) 
Dnieper (né’pér) 
Dolgourouki (d61l-goo-roo’ké) 
Erivan (ér-é-vahn’) 

Eylau (i'low) 

Godunov (g6-doo-név’) 
Gogol (go'gol) 

Grodno (gréd'no) 
Helsingfors (hél’/sing-fors) 
Ingria (in'gré-&) 
Inkermann (ink-ér-mahn’) 
Ivan (€’van) 

Kamtchatka (kahm-chaht'k&) 
Kars (kahrs) 

Kazan (kah-zahn’) 

Khan (kahn) 

Khiva (ké’va) 

Kief (ké-éf’) 

Kirghis (kér-géz’) 
Kosciuszko (kés-si-tis’k3) 
Kremlin (krém'lin) 
Krylov (kré-lov’) 
Ladislaus (lad'is-lawss) 
Ladoga (lad’6-ga) 
Lestocq (lés-tdk’) 

Lhasa (hlahs's&) 
Lithuania (lith’t-a’-ni-&) 
Mazeppa (mah-zép’4) 
Malakoff (mah-lah-k6f’) 
Manchuria (man-choo’ré-&) 
Menzikoff (mén'shé-kéf’) 
Moskwa (mésk'vah) 
Munich (miin’nik) 

Neva (na'vah) 

Niemen (né/mén) 
Novgorod (név'g6-réd) 


Odessa (6-dés’sa) 

Okhotsk (6-k6tsk’) 

Oleg (6’lég, or Rus. ahl/é-5k) 
Orlof (6r-16f’) 

Petropolovski (pa-trd-pow-lév’ské) 


» Plevna (plév-nah) 


Potemkin (po-tem’kin) 

Pskov (skév) 

Pultowa (piil-tow’a) 

Riga (ré’gha) 

Romanoff (ro-mah/néf) 

Rurik (roo’rik) 

Schamy] (sha’mil) 

Sebastopol (sa-vas-td'pdl or Eng., S& 
bas’t6-pdl) 

Shipka (ship’ka) 

Sigismund (sij'is-miind) 

Smolensk (smo-lensk’) 

Sobieski (s6-bé-&s'ké) 

Stanislaus (stan’is-laws) 

Stockholm (stdk’hélm) 

Strelitz (stril’its) 

Suvoroff (soo-vé'rdf) 

Sveaborg (sva/ah-bork) 

Sviatoslav (své-at-6-slahv’) 

Taganroc (tah-gin-rdk’) 

Tarki (tahr’ké) 

Tchernaya (chér-na'y3) 

Thibet (tib’ét) 

Tiflis (tif-1és’) 

Tolstoi (tol'stoi’) 

Tourgeneff (toor-gén’éf) = 

Tver (tvér) 

Vladimir (vlah-démér) 

Vladivostok (vlah-dé-vés-tdk’) 

Wilna (vil’na) 

Xenia (zé’ni-a) 

Yaroslav (yah’rd-slahv’) 

Yermak (yér'mahk) 
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THE OFFICIAL PICTURE OF RUSSIA’S RULERS 


(The Czar and His Family on the Three Hundredth Anniversary of His 
. House’s Rule 


The official picture taken for the anniversary 
HE Czar Nicholas yielded to the inevitable, If govern- 
ment was to continue at all, he must win the support of 
at least some portion of his people. So he proclaimed 
the calling of a national elective parliament, called the Duma. 
His first proclamation did nothing to allay the tumult, be- 
cause he so restricted the elective franchise that only the rich 
and powerful, in other words the office-holding class, could 
vote. Later he made the franchise practically universal. 
Then the people voted eagerly, and the Duma gathered in 
1906. It has been hampered by being made absolutely sub- 
servient to the will of the Czar, and has therefore done noth- 
ing of much value for the eause of Russian freedom. Yet the 
Duma marks at least the beginning of some degree of self- 
government in the empire of the Czar. 

This perhaps has somewhat helped in restoring peace to 
the distracted land. The Czar has always been personally 
popular. In 1913 he celebrated the three hundredth anniver- 
sary of the establishment of his family on the throne, by 
making a pilgrimage through his domains. He was received 
everywhere with vehement enthusiasm, and the official pic- 
ture of himself and his immediate family taken for the oe- 
casion is now to be seen in almost every house in Russia. It 
depicts the Czar, his wife, their only son Alexis, and their 
four daughters who, as seen from left to right, are Marie born 
1899, Olga born 1895, Titania born 1897, and Anastasia born 
1901: 
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THE PHENICIANS WRECKED ON THE SPANISH OOAST 
MODERN NATIONS—SPAIN 
a Chapter CXXXI 
THE BEGINNINGS OF SPAIN—THE GOTHIC KINGDOM 
A [Authorities : Coppee, ‘‘ History of the Conquest of Spain” ; Hume, * ‘Spain, Its Greatness and 
r Decay,” ‘‘ The Spanish People: Their Origin, romth and Influence ” ; Hale, ‘‘ The Story of Spain” ; 
> Lane-Poole, ‘‘ The Story of the Moors in Spain” ; Latimer, ‘‘ Spain in the Nineteenth Century”’ ; Pres- 
2 cott, ‘‘Ferdinand and Isabella,” ‘‘Charles the Fifth, ” “Philip the Second” ; Irving, ‘‘Life of Columbus,’ 
“ Moorish Chronicles, ” «*Conquest of Spain,” ‘‘ Conquest of Granada”’; Watts, sSSpainw burke, te: ‘me 
3 History of Spain” ; Meyrick, ‘‘ The Church in Spain”; Ticknor, ‘‘ History of Spanish Literature. al 
birth, growth, manhood, old age, decay, and death. 
‘ Many of the stories already told in these pages confirm 
; this declaration. Perhaps the most impressive example 
y of modern.times is that of Spain. She came into being 
ae ————=< many centuries ago, climbed to the greatest heights of 
ayes x Mi power, influence, and glory, and, though she still exists, 
ee § she is in a condition of senility and decrepitude, which, like that 
ei 1k of the tottering nonagenarian, suggests a collapse not far distant. 
u oH The earliest historical mention of Spain finds it inhabited by 
WS a people who sprang from a number of different races. To the 
Kay 7 Greeks and Romans the country was known as Spania, Hispania, 


wpe = and /beria, and in the Scriptures the “ships of Tarshish” prob- 

a ably referred to those of the Phoenicians, which traded with Spain. 
The colony of Gadir, or Cadiz, was planted by the Phoenicians 

ar ee about 1100 B.c., at which time they found the southern part of 

_ the country in the possession of the Iberians. It is uncertain where the latter 
came from. As a people, they were short of stature, with a swarthy com- 
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plexion, and plentiful black, curly hair. Investigations seem to indicate an 
affinity with the Kabyl tribes of the Atlas instead of an Aryan origin. 

Far back among the shadows of prehistoric times, a horde of Celts swarmed 
over the Pyrenees into this land of the Iberians, encountering possibly a still 
earlier race, whose descendants of to-day are the Basques. The Celts swerved 
to the west and settled in what nowds Portugal and Gallicia. In civilization 
and physique, the invaders were much superior to the Iberians. As the cen- 
turies rolled on, the two peoples fought for mastery. They gradually blended 
in the central part of Spain, while the Celts continued dominant in the west 
and northwest of the peninsula, and the Iberians held their own in the east and 
south, 

Such were the inhabitants of the country when the enterprising mariners 
of Phoenicia began planting colonies on the coast. They found the country 
fair and inviting, with fertile alluvial valleys; sheep with the fihest of wool, 
anda soil rich with minerals, such as the quicksilver of Almaden, the silver 
and gold, the copper and tin from which bronze was formed, and the corals, 
pearls, and precious stones, which made the Phcenician colonies rivals in wealth 
of Carthage herself. It is said that the Phoenicians gathered such enormous 
quantities of gold that their ships would have sunk had they tried to carry it 
all away. 

Cadiz was the most important settlement made by the Phoenicians, who 
induced the natives to develop the mines, whose richness became famous, and 
soon led other nations, among them the Greeks, to send expeditions thither. 
The strangers were welcomed, and since their only purpose was to procure all 
the gain they could, they made no attempt to interfere with the government of 
the country. We owe to the crude alphabet brought by them the more reliable 
history that has come down to us from those remote times. 

Naturally, it was trade which gave the great Phoenician city of Carthage a 
foothold in Spain. At that time Carthage had no armies, but after her defeat by 
Rome in the first of their tremendous wars, the grand project of forming Spain 
into a Carthaginian province was conceived by Hamilcar. He was surnamed 
Barca or Barak, or “ lightning,” and when very young was given command of 
the Carthaginian forces in Sicily (247 B.c.), at a time when the Romans had 
full possession of the island. He maintained a long and successful warfare 
against them, but the defeat of the Carthaginian fleet compelled him to withdraw 
from Sicily (241 .c.), and he became commander of the Carthaginian army. 
It was about 236 B.c. that he entered upon the campaign whose aim was to 
found a new empire in Spain, from which, as a base, he might attack the 
Romans. He advanced westward, while the fleet under command of his son- - 
in-law, Hasdrubal, cruised along the coast. Crossing the Strait of Gibraltar, 
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THE SPANISH PENINSULA 


(A Map Showing the Ancient Countries and Provinc. Now Called Spain) 


Prepared specially for this publication by Austin Smith 


HE Spanish peninsula, as shown on our maps to-day, 
contains but two countries, Spain and Portugal. Dur- 
ing most of its history, however, it has been divided 

among many tribes and races, warring against one another. 
In the north where the rugged Pyrenees afford a thousand 
natural fortresses and hiding places, you will see marked off 
the ‘‘Basque Provinees,’’ the home of the Basques, the most 
ancient known race of Europe. The south was for many cen- 
turies held by the Moors, a Mahometan race whose two chief 
capitals were Granada and Cordova. 

At one time the Moors held all of Spain except the moun- 
tain kingdoms farthest north, Asturia and Navarre. Then 
gradually the Christians of the north (rove back the Moors, 
and established little kingdoms. Leon was the earliest of 
these, the ‘‘land of the lions’’; then came Castile, the ‘‘land 
of castles,’’ since only in such strongholds could the Chris- 
tians defend themselves against the ravaging Moors. Then 
the advancing wave of Christian strength won back the moun- 
tainous west, Estremadura and Portugal, and then the fertile, 
semi-tropical eastern coast, Catalonia, Valencia and Murcia, 
and last of all the far south, the land of orange-groves. So 
that with each step that we travel south to-day we find more 
and more of Moorish blood stil] evidenced in the natives by 
black eyes and dark skins and a smoldering fire in the spirit. 
Southern Spain is well-nigh as oriental as the East. 
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Spain—Hannibal and the Carthaginians 127) 


Hamilcar attacked the natives, and steadily bored his way to the heart of the 
country. No force could be gathered to make a successful resistance, and he 
subdued many tribes and cities, and gathered such a stupendous amount ot 
plunder that it interfered with the advance of his army. He spent nine years 


_of conquest in Spain and then fell in battle. 


Hamilcar, as you will recall, was the father of Hannibal, one of the greatest 
of all military leaders. You have not forgotten that the lad inherited from his 
father his hatred of Rome. In his later years, when in exile, he related the 
following anecdote: “When I was a little boy not more than nine years old, my 
father offered sacrifices to Jupiter the Best and Greatest, on his departure 
from Carthage as general in Spain. While he was conducting the sacrifice, he 
asked me if I would like to go to the camp with him. I said I would gladly 
and began to beg him not to hesitate to take me. He replied: ‘ I will do it 
if you will make the promise I demand.’ He took me at once to the altar at 
which he had offered his sacrifice. He bade me take hold of it, having sent 
the others away, and bade me swear that I would never be at friendship with 
the Romans.” 

Hannibal, as we know, faithfully kept his youthful oath. After the death 
of his father, he was employed by Hasdrubal, his brother-in-law, in most of his 
military expeditions. He won the enthusiastic love of the soldiers by his 
heroism and noble character, and when Hasdrubal was assassinated, the army 
with one voice chose Hannibal their commander-in-chief, though he was only 
in his twenty-ninth year. Before entering upon his life work—that of fulfil- 
ling his pledge to his father—he spent two years in the conquest of Spain. 
Saguntum was a city in alliance with Rome, and Hannibal attacked it, on the 
ground that its inhabitants were making aggressions on some of the subjects 
of Carthage. 

The story has been told of the fall of the city after a siege of eight months 
and after it had made a vain appeal to Rome for assistance. In capturing it, 
Hannibal violated the treaty made by his father, and in 218 B.c. brought on 
the second Punic War. The campaigns that followed were among the most 
remarkable in history, and brought to Hannibal a fame which places him among 
the foremost military geniuses of antiquity. After having maintained himself 
in Italy for upward of fifteen years, he was recalled to Africa to defend his 
country against Scipio, who defeated him with great loss, and peace was con- 
cluded in the following year (201 B.c.). 

The capture of Saguntum by Hannibal seems to have drawn the serious at- 
tention of Rome for the first time to Spain. Its importance was seen, and the 
future empress of the world began to send armies thither. The, Romans drove 
the Carthaginians from the Peninsula in 206 .c.. and made the country a 
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Roman province. The Romanizing of the country went on steadily for cen- 
turies, and to this fact Spain owes the basis of her language, and many of her 
customs, traits, and peculiarities. 

: Not until 25 B.c., however, did the Cantabri and Astures, in the extreme 
north, lay down their arms to the Roman conquerors, one of whom was the 
illustrious Julius Caesar. The country having been finally reduced to subjec- 
tion, was divided into the three provinces of Tarraconensis, which embraced the 
northern and eastern provinces; Baetica (Andalusia), and Lusitania, which in- 
cluded Portugal and certain of the western provinces. This division of Spain 
lasted down to the reign of Constantine the Great (306-337), and until his - 

death her-condition was highly prosperous. f 

The Roman occupation was of great advantage in every respect to the 
Spaniards. They were forced to cease their wasteful intestine wars, and to 
give their energies to industrial pursuits. They adopted the laws, language, 
and customs of their conquerors, and the population increased rapidly. In nu- 
merous parts of the country Roman towns sprang up, while many aquedutts, 
bridges, amphitheatres, and buildings were erected, whose ruins are the wonder 
of modern tourists. 

For three hundred years Spain was the richest province of the Roman 
Empire. It was for a long time the granary of Rome, and gold and silver 
flowed thence like a river into the coffers of the imperial city. According to 
Gibbon, twenty thousand pound-weight of gold was annually received from the 
provinces of Austria (Asturias), Gallicia, and Lusitania. 

Spain was withdrawn from military history for four hundred happy years, 
and then the shaggy warriors from the German forests came rushing down upon 
Southern Europe. These Goths did not have to occupy France long to dis- 
cover the riches of neighboring Spain, and nothing was more certain or natural 
than that they should move forward to occupy it. Rome could do nothing, for 
she herself was besieged by Alaric, and purchased her ransom by paying two 
and a half tons of gold, fifteen tons of silver, and valuable silks and cloths in 
profusion. Then Alaric died most opportunely for the Romans, who began 
negotiating with Ataulfus, the brother-in-law and successor of Alaric. These 
negotiations recognized the mastery of the Goths in Southern France and in 
Spain, which were presented to them as a gift, the Goths having no objection 
to becoming nominal subjects of the Empire on the single condition of military 
service. Indeed, it may be said of these Goths and Romans that they mutually 
conquered each other, for, though the barbarians were wild and savage, and 
able to beat down the others in battle, they began to learn the wisdom of em. 


ploying their minds and bodies in more useful pursuits than fighting and 
hunting. 
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UNDER THE ROMAN YOKE 


(The Iberians Driven Under the Yoke and Sold as Slaves by the Romans) 


From a painting by the Italian artist, R. Cogghe 


fought for possession of its territories. These were the 

Carthaginians and the Romans. The Carthaginians had 
held trading colonies in Spain for centuries, the principal one 
being at Cadiz, which was thus a thriving city at least twenty- 
five centuries ago. The people of that part of Spain were 
Celts, much like the ancient Britons and the Irish. The east- 
ern half of Spain was occupied by a darker, fiercer race called 
the Iberians. It was these latter whom the Romans met, com- 
ing at first among them, as the Carthaginians had done, .to 
plant trading colonies along the coast: 

The great Carthaginian general, Hamilear, planned to 
unite all these Spanish races and form from them an army to 
defeat the Romans. His son and successor, Hannibal, carried 
out this plan. Celts and Iberians learned to love and trust 
him, and marched in the splendid army with which he almost 
destroyed Rome. But Hannibal failed at last, and Rome set 
herself to conquer Spain. Scipio Africanus was the Roman 
general who achieved this aim. He defeated the Iberians in 
battle after battle, captured their cities, and finally compelled 
the remnant of the warlike race to ‘““pass under the yoke,’’ 
a formal ceremony by which they acknowledged themselves 
servitors of Rome. Many of them were sold as slaves. The 
Celts of western Spain then yielded more easily, and the en- 
tire land became a Roman province, one of the richest and 
most productive in all Rome’s empire. 


cif eos history of Spain begins when two great nations 
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Spain—Ataulfus and the Goths 1273 


Before Ataulfus could occupy his new empire, he had to drive out the 
Sueves and Vandals, who were devastating it, but he and his lusty followers 
completed the work, and in Narbonne he established himself with a Roman 
bride. She was Placidia, sister of the Roman Emperor Honorius, and was - 
among the captives taken in the siege of Rome. Ataulfus fell in love with 
her and asked her to marry him. The tawny chieftain had already captured 
the heart of the Roman maiden, and she consented. The Emperor held this 
mighty warrior for the time in awe, and to win his friendship approved the 
marriage. Ataulfus was anxious to retain the good-w.il of the Emperor, and, 
therefore, devoted his energies to warring upon the Vandals and Sueves, wha 
were the enemies of both. 

There was a Roman who had also wished to marry Placidia, and he per: 
suaded the Emperor Honorius to attack the Goths. They were driven out of 
Gaul, and retreated into the Spanish country. Ataulfus withdrew to Barcelona, 
where he established his court and made the city the capital of his kingdom, te 
which he gave the name of Hispana-Gothia. Still anxious to conciliate the 
_ Emperor, he strove to introduce among his people the manners and civilization 
of the Romans, thereby offending his own followers, who thought his course 
weak and womanly. 

You can understand that Ataulfus did not hold the most enviable situation 
in the world, and he must have had a hard time of it; for it was all important 
for him to keep the good-will of his turbulent warriors and to retain the regard 
of his high-spirited wife. He succeeded in the latter, but not in the former. 
Six bright, affectionate children were born to the couple, and received careful 
training, but the soldiers and officers were soured at sight of their leader be- 
coming Romanized. They were angry when ordered to fight beside the Romans, 
whom they hated, and this made the trouble still greater. 

One day, while the King and his family were watching the evolutions of 
his cavalry in the court yard of his palace at Barcelona, a dwarf stole up behind 
Ataulfus and drove a sword into his back. So intense was the resentment 
against the assassinated monarch, that the agonized Queen could find no one to 
avenge his murder. A relative, Sigeric, succeeded the dead King, and showed 
his anti-Roman ferocity by slaying the six children of Ataulfus, and compelling 
his widow to walk barefoot through the streets of the city. Such fiendish 
cruelty turned the anger of the people against Sigeric, who, a few days later, 
also fell by the dagger of an assassin. 

The Goths were more fortunate in selecting Wallia as their next king, for, 
though he detested the Romans as much as his predecessor, he was tactful. 
He pleased his own people by sending an expedition against the Roman posses. 
sions in Africa. His fleet, however, was baffled by a tempest and his soldiers 
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scattered. Before he could bring them together, a Roman army advanced 
against him, and he found himself in imminent danger. 

A singular solution of the difficulty resulted. Constantius, the commander 
of the Roman army, was the admirer of Placidia, who had been won away from. 
him by Ataulfus. Constantius had been told by the Emperor that he might 
wed her if she would agree, and the general, therefore, came rather to woo than 
to war. As soon as the two armies encamped within sight of each other, Con- 
stantius sent a proposal to Wallia that they should make peace, the condition 
being that the Gothic leader should surrender Placidia, widow of the dead 
chieftain. 

You may be sure that Wallia was glad enough to do this, and he proved his 
wisdom by winning the ardent support of his followers in the step. He led 
them against the barbarians of the north, who had daréd to occupy a country 
that the Goths claimed as their own. The campaign was successful, and the 
Vandals were compelled to withdraw into Gallicia, while the Sueves saved 
themselves by claiming the protection of Rome. The grateful Emperor gave 
the lands in Southern Gaul, from Toulouse to the sea, to Wallia, who made the 
city his capital, and lived there until his death, a few years later. : 

The successor of Wallia was Theodoric I. (418-451), son of the great Alaric, 
who lost his life in the bloody struggle against Attila at Chalons, leaving his 
throne to his son, Thorismund (451-452), who was assassinated by his brother, 
Theodoric IT. (452-466), and he, after reigning a number of years, fell by the 
hand of an assassin, who was also a brother, named Euric (466-483). What 
a condition of affairs, when two rulers obtained their power by each assassinat- 
ing a brother! 

Yet the reign of Euric was brilliant and successful. He greatly extended 
fhe power of the Visigoths both in France and Spain, introduced the arts of 
civilization among his subjects, and drew up a-wise code of laws for the gov- 
ernment of his people. It will be seen that the Goths had made great advance- 
ment in civilization. Euric doubtless considered himself the equal in all respects 
of the Roman Emperor. The language of the kingdom was Latin, but corrupted 
by the tongues of the earlier tribes, to which confusion the Goths added by ¢ 
mixture of their own words, though their books were written in Latin. The 
government had the form of an absolute monarchy, though the prelates of the 
church possessed so much influence that it was really a theocracy. Since 
there was no royalty or nobility of descent, every chieftain considered himself 
1s good as the King, for there was always the possibility of his becoming one. 

While it would take too much space to give the particulars of the rule ot 
all the different Gothic kings, we must dwell for a brief time upon the career of 
Roderick, who, through various difficulties, became ruler of all Spain in the 
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THE GOTHS SEIZE SPAIN 


(The Horde of the Goths Descending the Pyrenees) 


From a painting by the recent German artist, W. Lindenschmit 


HE next invaders of Spain were the Goths. After an- 
cient Rome had won control of all the world, she began 
to lose her strength, wasting herself in idleness and de- 

bauchery. Then came the barbarian Goths to destroy her. 
Their home may originally have been in Sweden, whence their 
increasing numbers forced them to set out in a vast migration. 
They wandered over Europe, fighting wherever they went. 
One horde of them under the famous Alaric plundered Rome. 
A later horde under his brother-in-law, Ataulfus, entered 
Spain, and found it so delightful a dwelling place that they 
settled there forever. They were vigorous and valiant war- 
riors and found small difficulty in conquering the enfeebled 
Roman-Iberians who had forgotten how to fight. 

Within half a century of their entry into the country the 
Goths had adopted its civilization, though in eruder form, 
and asserted their. independence oe Rome. Thus Spain be- 
came a Gothic kingdom, the land of the West Goths or Visi- 
goths as they were called. Other Gothic kingdoms also sprang 
up on the ruins of Rome’s empire; but these were short lived. 
In Spain the Visigoths maintained their rule for three hun- 
dred years, and even when they lost the country for a time to 
the Moors, they were not wholly driven out. Their descen- 
dants retained a foothold in the mountains and slowly won 
back all the country. So that the Spaniards of to-day are a 
mingling of Iberian, Celtic, Roman, Gothic and Moorish 
blood; but mainly they account themselves Gothie. 
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Spain—The Battle of Xeres 0275 


year 709. This was a century after the amazing success of the Arab Mahomet, 
who had set in motion that wave of conquest, in which the Mahometan hosts 
declared their purpose of conquering the world, and soon swept over Northern 
Africa and Western Asia. i 

Roderick was fiercely threatened by rivals for the throne, who were favored 
by the Church under the Bishop of Toledo. Count Julian, one of the foes of 
the King, held a virtually independent command in Africa, where the Goths 
had the posts of Ceuta, opposite Gibraltar, of Tangier, and of Arsilla. Julian 
had defeated Musa, the Saracen leader, who to his astonishment one day re- 
ceiveda visit from the victor, with an offer to surrender all the Gothic posts, on 
condition that Musa would use the Saracen army to aid the enemies of 
Roderick. 

Musa was so impressed by the magnitude of the treason that he sent the 
Count to the Caliph in Arabia. The Caliph was highly pleased, and directed 
Count Julian to return to Musa with his approval. To test his sincerity, Musa 
sent a number of his troops to‘the northern shore, where under their leader, 
Tarik, they were allowed to plunder as they chose without molestation. 

The glowing reports brought back by these visitors led Musa to send Tarik 
once more with a larger force. The name of this leader is perpetuated in the 
name given the town where he landed, Tarifa. Indeed, he has supplied all . 
modern governments with a word by which he is likely to be forever remem- 
bered. Our “tariff”? comes from the duties collected by the Mahometans at 
Tarifa on all goods entering Spain. Gibraltar is also “Gebel-al-Tarik,” the 
Mountain of Tarik. | 

Despite the’treason of his officers—and history contains few instances of 
equal perfidy—Roderick prepared to make the best resistance he could against 
the invaders. He hastened against them with a force so numerous that the 
Moors of Tarik were terrified. They were only some twelve thousand in all, 
and it was said the Goths numbered ninety thousand. 

This battle of Xeres, fought on the plains of that name, near Cadiz, more 
than a thousand years ago, ranks among the decisive struggles in the world’s 
history, for its results were of momentous importance. The disparity of num- 
bers by no means indicates the true relative strength of the armies; for many 
of the Goths had no defensive armor, and their weapons consisted of short 
scythes, clubs, axes, slings, bows, and lances. Worse than all, was the disaf- 
fection among a large number of the officers and troops. Some who dared not 
act openly, merely waited to see which way the battle promised to go, with the 
purpose of joining the successful side, so as to claim a part of the reward. The 
army itself was too large to be handled well, and there was no commander 
equal to the task. In the height of his great career Napoleon Bonaparte es: 
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pressed the doubt that there were two generals in France capable of effectively 
handling a hundred thousand men. 

Exactly the opposite state of affairs existed in the Moslem army, which 
was compact, ardent, well armed, highly disciplined and fanatical in its heroism. 
Tarik, their commander, was idolized, for, as his own Caliph declared, he was 
one of the best swords in Islam. It is’ said the battle lasted eight days, but 
probably several were spent in preliminary skirmishing, and the severe fighting 
lasted but a day. 

The struggle opened at dawn on Sunday, July 19, 711, and for the first 
day or two inclined to the side of the Goths. One inspiring cause that nerved 
the Saracens was the fact impressed upon them by Tarik, that he had burned 
their ships, and they must win a victory or be utterly destroyed; for the Goths 
were in front and the sea was behind them. All that mortal men could do 
they were certain todo. They hurled themselves upon the ranks of the Chris- 
tians with irresistible fury. Tarik himself singled out a knight clothed in 
brilliant armor, and, believing him to be Roderick, fought a way through the 
defenders, and slew him with his own hand. The Moslem soldiers were fired 
to enthusiasm by the deed, which, in the Gothic ranks, caused dismay, confu- 
sion, and panic. At this critical moment a strong body of Roderick’s foes is 
said to have drawn off and joined the Moslem troops. Be that as it may, the 
Gothic army was utterly routed and fled in wild, headlong confusion, with the 
Moors in merciless pursuit, cutting down and slaying the terrified fugitives, 
until no more food remained to the dripping swords. The losses on both sides 
were frightful, but that of the Goths must have been more than. double—per- 
haps three or four times as great—as that of their conquerors. 

It was never known what became of Roderick. By some it is said he was 
indeed slain on the field, though his body was never found. Another legend is 
that he was swept along with the frantic army, and that, exhausted from his 
wounds and exertions, and oppressed by his ponderous armor, he reached the 
marshes of the River Guadalete, where he was either slain by his pursuers or 
drowned. His riderless steed was found, and near the spot a royal crown, a 
purple mantle, and a sandal embroidered with pearls and emeralds. 

The end of it all was that Spain was delivered helpless and bound to the 
Moslem invaders, and the whole current of. her history abruptly changed. 
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THE FIRST GOTHIC BAPTISM 
(The King’s Son Rescued from a Well, His People Adopt Christianity) 


From a bas-relief by Ancieto Marinas, in the Church of St. John, 
Salamanca 





F all the barbaric tribes which ravaged the Roman 
world, the Visigoths proved themselves the most amen- 
able to civilization. While they hated the Romans and 

fought them savagely, they so admired the Roman arts and 
social organization that they studied carefully to preserve all 
they could. Ataulfus, the first Gothic leader in Spain, wedded 
a Roman princess, Placidia. And Euric, the ablest of these 
early Spanish kings, drew up a code of laws founded on that 
of Rome. 

As for the Christian religion of the Romans which the 
Goths found established in Spain, they refused to adopt it. 
They argued in true barbaric fashion that their gods had 
conquered those of the Romans. They did, however, permit 
the Christian bishops to retain possession of their churches 
and to continue to exercise their religious rule among the 
conquered Iberians. Being thus brought into daily contact 
with Christianity, the Goths learned in course of time to ad- 

-Inire, then to reverence, and finally to adopt it. Legend con- 
nects their first acceptance of the faith with the baptism, of 
the king’s son, who fell into a well, but was lifted out by a 
Christian monk undrowned. The sovereign who was thus led 
to accept the once despised religion was Recared, who was 
publicly baptized in the year 586. Recared even acknowl- 
edged the supreme authority of the Roman bishop or Pope, 
and thus in a sense Rome finally conquered these Visigoths, - 
who had conquered her. 
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THE SCHOOLS OF CORDOVA 


Chapter CXXXII 
SPAIN UNDER THE MOORS 


era HIS was the message that Musa, the Governor of 
® Africa, sent to the Caliph Welid at Damascus: “O 
Commander of the Faithful, these are not common 
conquests; they are like the meeting of the nations 
on the Day of Judgment.” 

And the solemn ecstasy of the Mussulman leader 
was natural, for he and all his people stood almost 
breathless at sight of the completeness of their triumph. It 
was Tarik who had won the astounding victory, but Musa, 
his superior, was moved by a base jealousy to go to treacherous 
lengths to rob him of the glory and claim it for himself. He 
succeeded partially for a time, but Tarik, the idol of his 
soldiers and one of the most daring and chivalrous of military 
leaders, was beloved by his Caliph, who had learned of his 
wonderful achievements, and he saw that full justice was 
done the hero. Musa himself was punished with such ferocious cruelty that 
with all his meannesses one cannot help pitying the old man who deserved 
better treatment from the country he had faithfully served. 

Although the mortal blow had been struck against Spain, a good deal of 
work still remained to be done by the conquering invaders. Tarik was the one 
to follow up his success without a day’s unnecessary delay, although in doing 
so he had to violate the express orders of Musa, which bade him remain on 
the defensive and await his superior’s arrival. Tarik separated his forces into 
three divisions, and advancing over the Peninsula met little trouble in reducing 
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city after city. One of his officers was despatched with seven hundred horse 
to seize Cordova. A rattling hailstorm and the dense darkness allowed them 
to approach a weak spot in the walls undetected. They rushed through, and 
the city was speedily left with no choice but to surrender. It was placed in 
charge of the Jews, who were staunch friends of the Moslems, because the latter 
did not persecute them as the Goths did. 

Aided by the Jews, and by the panic which clung to the Spaniards, the 
Moslems subdued them in every quarter. . Malaga surrendered, and Elvira, near 
the present site of Granada, was stormed and taken. Theodemir made a valiant 
defence in the mountain passes of Murcia, ‘but was rash enough to fight a battle 
on the open plain, with the result that his army was annihilated. Theodemir 
esaped with a single attendant to the city of Orihuela, which he saved through 
a trick, which has become dear to story tellers. 

Hardly any men were left to garrison Orihuela, most of them having 
fallen in the field, so Theodemir made all the women put on male attire, draw 
their hair under their chins, to imitate beards, wear helmets, and carry long 
rods that looked like spears. Then they were lined up along the ramparts, and, 
in the dusk of early evening, the Moslem general did not dream that they were 
not what they pretended to be. He saw that a desperate fight was inevitable, 
with doubtful results, and was gladdened, therefore, at sight of a knight with a 
flag of truce issuing from the gates, for the purpose of negotiating the surrender 
of the city. 

The general, who was a son of Musa, and a brilliant leader, was prepared 

-to listen to ~ demand for liberal terms, and he heard it. The knight impressed 
upon him the fact that the city could defend itself for a long time, but his mas- 
ter was anxious to spare the lives of his soldiers, and knew the magnanimity 
of the Moslem commander. He demanded, therefore, that the inhabitants 
should be allowed to retain their property and become peaceful tributaries to 
the Moors. Upon this condition they would surrender without striking a blow; 
otherwise the garrison would fight to the last man. 

Abdulaziz expressed his willingness to grant the terms, and suggested to 
the messenger that he should return and lay them before Theodemir. “That 
is unnecessary,” replied the Goth, “for I have full authority to conclude the 
matter and sign the treaty.” Accordingly the terms of the capitulation were 
immediately drawn up and signed by the Moslem general, who handed the pen 
to the other for him to attach his signature. He did so with a bold sweep of 
his arm, and the name he wrote, lo! it was “ Theodemir.” 

Abdulaziz was astonished to find he had been treating with the famous 
Gothic commander himself, but he complimented his adversary on his clever- 
ness, and thanked him for the confidence shown in his generosity. The reader 
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THE MOORISH CONQUERORS 


(Tarik Having Conquered Spain is Coldly Received by His Superior) 


After a painting by the German artist, Max Rabes 


HE next conquest of Spain was that achieved by the Ma- 
hometans or Moors in the year 711. The Gothic king, 
Roderick, had injured one of his chief nobles, who in 

vengeance invited the Moors to cross from Africa and attack 
Roderick. The Moorish leader Musa feared a trick and would 
not come with his main army, but sent a few thousand troops 
under his daring lieutenant Tarik. The Moors landed at the 
rock which is still named after their leader Gebel-el-Tarik, 
the rock of Tarik, or as we pronounce it Gibraltar. Aided by 
the traitors among the Goths, Tarik won a decisive victory 
over King Roderick. The Moorish commander Musa now saw 
that the chance of conquest was genuine and hurriedly led all 
his troops across from Africa, sending word to Tarik to await 
his coming. | Tarik, however, realized that he ought to take 
immediate advantage of the momentary dismay of the Goths; 
so he disobeyed his superior by pressing onward, capturing 
city after city. Musa only caught up with his vigorous leu- 
tenant after the taking of Toledo, the Gothie eapital in the 
heart of Spain: 

Such was the jealous fury of Musa at having the glory of 
the conquest thus stolen from him, that on meeting Tarik he 
struck him with a whip and imprisoned him for disobeying 
orders. 
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may be interested in the words of this remarkable document, which, yellow 
with the mould of twelve centuries, is preserved in the Bibliotheca Arabico- 
Hispana. Escurialensis of Casiri. It was drawn up in Latin and Arabic, and 
the translation reads: 

“In the name of God, clement and merciful: condition of Abdulaziz, 
son of Musa, son of Nosseyr, to Theodemir, son of the Goths [Tadmir Ibn Gob- 
dos]: Peace is ordained, and this shall be for him a stipulation and a pact of 
God and of his Prophet, to wit: That war will not be waged against him or 
his people; that he shall not be dispossessed of, or removed from, his king- 
dom; that the Faithful shall not slay, nor subjugate, nor separate from the 
Christians their wives or their children, nor do them violence in what pertains 
to their law [religion]; that their temples shall not be burned ;—with no further 
obligation on their part than those herein stipulated. It is understood that 
Theodemir will exercise his authority peacefully in the seven following cities, 
—Orihuela, Valencia, Alicante, Mula, Biscaret, Aspis, and Lorca; that he 
will take nothing belonging to us, and will neither aid nor give asylum to our 
enemies, nor will conceal their projects from us; that he and his nobles will 
pay a dinar or gold-piece per head yearly; also four measures of wheat, four of 
barley, four of must, four of vinegar, four of honey, and four of oil. Vassals 
and people liable to tax will pay the half. Agreed to on the fourth of the 
moon Regeb, in the ninety-fourth year of the Hegira [April, 713]. The pres- 
ent writing is signed by Otman Ibn Abdah, Habib Ibn Abi Obeida, Idris Ibn 
Maicera, and Abul-Kasim el Moseli.” 

Early the next morning the gates of Orihuela were thrown open and a force 
of Moslems rode in to take formal possession. When Abdulaziz looked around 
and saw only a few men, he asked Theodemir what had become of all whom he 
had seen upon the ramparts. Theodemir then smiled and explained the joke he 
had played upon the Moslem. 

Abdulaziz was a man who could appreciate a jest of that nature, and he 
laughed heartily and praised Theodemir for his quick wit. He honorably kept 
the letter and spirit of the agreement he had made, and, while he remained 
in Orihuela, he was treated as a guest and not as an enemy. Sad to say, the 
Caliph of Damascus in his resentment against Musa, who had used Tarik so ill, 
caused this generous son of Musa to be beheaded. 

Neither the people nor the city suffered any injury at the hands of the 
Moslems, who soon left the province to occupy the other cities in southern 
Spain. Murcia and its seven cities, because of the friendship of the two com- 
manders, were treated with leniency and were garrisoned with only small par- 
ties, who, in every instance, obeyed the orders of Abdulaziz to act generously 
toward the conquered. The Moorish general made Theodemir governor of the 
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province of Murcia, which was afterwards called in Arabic “ Theodemir’s land.” 
It may be added that the Moors set an ‘excellent example to the Christians in 
their chivalrous treatment of their enemies. Centuries later, the victorious 
Spaniards addressed them as “ Knights of Granada, Gentlemen, albeit Moors.” 

Tarik had pushed on to Toledo, the Gothic capital, in quest of the nobles, 
but when the city was delivered into his hands by the Jews, he found his foes had 
fled into the mountains of the Asturias. Count Julian and other traitors re- 
mained, and were rewarded with governmental posts, but the others had aban- 
doned Spain to the Moors, and it became part of the immense empire of the 
Arab Caliphs, whose court at Damascus governed a country stretching from 
the mountains of India to, the pillars of Hercules. All that remained to be 
done for the pacification of Spain was accomplished by Musa, who crossed the 
Straits in the summer of 712, with eighteen thousand men, reduced Carmona, 
Seville, and Merida, and at Toledo met Tarik. He showed his insane jealousy 
of Tarik by striking him in the face with his whip, when that victorious gen- 
-eral begged his pardon for having disobeyed his orders, and by removing him 
from command, but as soon as the news reached the Caliph Welid, he sum- 
moned Musa to Damascus and restored Tarik to the leadership in Spain. 

You do not need to be reminded of the dream of the followers of Ma- 
homet, who aimed to overrun all Europe and bring it under the green banner 
of the Prophet. Musa had revelled in the vision, but his recall ended that. In 
719, however, an Arab leader occupied the southern part of Gaul and raided 
into Burgundy and Aquitania. In 721, the Saracens were defeated by Eudes, 
Duke of Aquitania, in front of Toulouse, but the repulse only changed the 
course of the devastating wave to the westward. The invaders seized Avignon 
in 730 and desolated the neighboring districts. Then the new governor of 
Narbonne, Abderahman, planned to conquer all Gaul. He checked Eudes, who 
had tried to carry the war into the enemy’s country, captured the Aquitanian’s 
fair daughter Lampagie, and sent her as a prize to Damascus. He now invaded 
Aquitaine, defeated Eudes, captured Bordeaux, and, in 732, advanced in triumph 
toward Tours. 

Between that city and Poitiers Abderahman met Charles Martel, the “Ham 
mer,” who fought with him one of the decisive battles of the world, for upon 
its issue depended the question whether Europe was to be Christian or Mahom- 
etan. The conflict was a stupendous one, but the Moslems were overthrown 
and driven from, the field in irrestrainable panic. Long after, the scene of the 
battle was known as the “ Pavement of the Martyrs,” and never again did the 
Moors, through all the centuries they held sway in the south, attempt to in- 
vade France. 


But France had learned to respect the heroism and prowess of her swarthy 
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PRINCESS LAMPAGIE 


(The Daughter of the Gothic Duke Eudes Brought as a Prisoner Before the 
ahometan Chief) 


After a painting made in 1887 by the German artist, Franz Gisenhut 


AVING conquered all of Spain except its wildest moun- 
tains, the Moors pressed onward into France. Here, 
after years of battling, they were defeated by the 

Franks in that great battle of Tours (732) which saved 
Europe from Mahometan control, Eudes, the great duke of 
southern France or Aquitaine, a chieftain of Gothic race, was 
the main hero of this warfare against the Moors. 

A romance mingles with the tragic tale, Duke Eudes had 
a daughter, Lampagie, renowned as the most beautiful woman 
of her time. The Moorish chieftain saw and loved her, and 
made peace with Eudes. Then he wedded the fair Lampagie. 
The union unfortunately angered both races. Many of the 
Goths deserted Eudes; and as for the Moor he was slain by 
his own followers, and his bride was carried as a captive to 
his successor. This was the Mahometan chieftain Abderah- 
man, who had vowed eternal enmity against the Christians, 
- and who led all his people to the great defeat at Tours. Le- 
gend says that even this fierce fanatic was struck by the 
beauty of Lampagie. When she was brought captive before 
him, he declared that earth had never before beheld such per- 
fection; and he sent her as his most valued present to the suc- 
cessor of Mahomet, the ruler of all the Mahometans in far-off 
Damascus. 
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aeighbors and, though her troops indulged in occasional forays, there was little 
effort to subjugate the Moors. You have learned elsewhere of the attempt of 
Charlemagne in 777 to stamp out the Moslem power on the other ‘side of the 
Pyrenees, and of his disastrous failure. The rear of his army was destroyed in 
the Pass of Roncesvalles, by the treacherous Basques, aided by the Saracens. 
It was on that dreadful day that Roland, the Paladin, commander of the frontier 
of Brittany, fell, and his sad fate has been commemorated many times since in 
song and story. . 

The triumph of Charles Martel having ended all possibility of the Saracen 
conquest of Europe, the Moors gave their attention to the work of consolidat- 
ing the kingdom they had won. For nearly three hundred .years after the ill- 
starred invasion of Charlemagne they were hardly disturbed in their possession 
of tle country. While some of the Goths in the mountainous districts of the 
north refused to yield, and now and then regained small portions of their do- 
minion, there was no real interference with the domination of the Moors until 
the eleventh century. They did not think the conquest of the northern dis- 
tricts worth the cost. They, therefore, left Gallicia, Leon, Castile and the 
Biscayan provinces to the Christians, and were content with the possession of 
the better part of the country. 

Thus it came about that Spain presented a peculiarity never seen before or 
since: she was the home of two distinct races and civilizations, which for cen- 
turies flourished side by side. It was Christian in the north and Moslem in 
the south. Although opposed by blood and religion, the two peoples not only 
lived in comparative harmony, but in numberless instances displayed friend- 
ship and mutual regard. ; 

The reader should study the map and make careful note of the boundaries 
of these two extraordinary kingdoms. Ina general way, the dividing line may 
be taken as the Sierra de Guadarrama mountains, which extend northeasterly 
from Coimbra, in Portugal, to Saragossa, from which point the Ebro can be 
accepted as the boundary. This division gave to the Moors the rich valleys of 
the Tagus, the Guadiana, and the Guadalquivir, in addition to the famous cities 
of Andalusia, with their soft climate, occasionally plagued by the hot winds 
from Africa, but well watered and capable of high cultivation, while the north 
was bleak, sometimes intensely cold, deluged with rains, and having few nat- 
ural advantages other than good pasturage. These two divisions were separated 
by a large plateau, belonging chiefly to the Moors, who left it to the care of the 
descendants of the Berber tribes that first came to the country with Tarik. 
Two-thirds of the Peninsula belonged to the invaders, and was by them called 
* Andalus,” though the more familiar form of the name is Andalusia. 


It was there that these people founded the remarkable kingdom of Cordova, 
81 
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which was the wonder of the Middle Ages. While all the rest of Europe was 
sunk in the darkness of anarchy and ignorance, Cordova held aloft the beacon 
light of learning and civilization, Her rulers were wise, mild and just. In. 
deed, one of the unsolvable problems is where those people got their ability for 
administration, since they came from the flaming deserts of Arabia, and never 
had the opportunity to acquire the difficult art in which, however, they showed 
themselves to be past masters. The Goths were always unable to rule to the 
satisfaction of their subjects, but Spain in all her history was never so contented, 
happy, and prosperous as under the Moors. The so-called religion of the 
Christians had made little impression upon the native Iberians. The one 
thing they yearned for was the privilege of living in security and peace, and 
that boon was given to them for the first time by those of another race, who 
were fanatical believers in a wholly different religion. 

The people were allowed to keep their own laws and judges, to collect the 
taxes and to adjust all differences among themselvés. The citizen classes were 
required to pay only a moderate poll tax, instead of all the State expenditure; 
and they paid no other taxes unless they held cultivable land, while the poli 
tax was graduated according to the rank of the payer. Being, however, a tax 
upon what was termed heresy, it was levied only upon the Christians and Jews, 
while all, including Moslems, had to share in the land tax. In most cases 
there was no disturbance of the property of cities, or of the farming class. 
While the lands of the Church and of those who had fled were confiscated, the 
‘serfs were allowed to cultivate them undisturbed, or were required to pay only 
a small portion to their new masters. In short, with the exception of the poll 
tax, the Christians did not suffer any more exactions than the Moslems. More- 
over, they were permitted to sell their lands, which right they never possessed 
under their Gothic rulers. 

As regarded religion, they were not disturbed. Indeed, the poll tax as- 
sumed such big proportions that the frugal Arab preferred that no attempts 
should be made to turn the Goths from the error of their ways. Like many 
since, they decided not to let religion interfere with business, and it is not to 
be wondered at that the Christians of lower rank openly declared their prefer- 

. ence for the rule of the Moors over that of the Goths. 

The Mahometan rulers, however, were by no means at peace among them. 
selves. It must not be supposed that the Arabs were a closely united people, 
even though all professed the faith of Islam. Bitter jealousies and enmities 
prevailed among many of the tribes. It was the militant character of Islamism 
that made it permanent and extended its boundaries so as to include millions 
of people. Nor must it be imagined that the Mahometans fought only to ad- 
vance their faith; the hope of “loot” and booty was as potent to them as ta 
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THE JUSTICE OF ABDERAHMAN 


(He Cleanses Cordova from Theft and Murder by Summary Executions) 


After a painting by Theo. Lybaert 


N the year 755 the Mahometans of Spain broke away from 
their brethren of Asia and Africa and formed a separate, 
independent religious kingdom or ‘‘Caliphate’’ with its 

capital at the Spanish city of Cordova. Spain then became 
the wealthiest and most cultured of all the Mahometan lands; 
and though this Caliphate of Cordova was much smaller than 
the other which centered round Damascus, it was equally 
powerful and important. 

The man who thus divided the Mahometan world in two, 
was a second Abderahman, a leader who in Asia had claimed 
to be the Caliph or religious head of the faith, and had been 
defeated by the followers of a rival sect. Fleeing from his 
foes for his life, Abderahman met an embassy from some of ~ 
his fellow-believers from Spain, who offered him their aid to 
establish himself in that land. So he entered Spain, and was 
victorious, and established his own sect there in defiance of 
the Damascus Caliph. 

Abderahman became famous for his wisdom, his justice 
and his severity. He transplanted all valuable trees and flow- 
ers to Spain, and made the country both rich and beautiful: 
He compelled his people to live at peace ameag themselves. 
The brawler or thief who disturbed Cordova was hanged upon 
the spot. Such indeed was Abderahman’s severity that his 
wild people came to hate him for his cruelty rather than to 
bless him for the wealth and comfort that he brought them. 
His death was weleomed with rejoicing. 
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professing Christian nations, though their fanatical devotion to the cause of 
God and his Prophet cannot be denied. 

So long as these turbulent warriors could be kept fighting, it was easy to 
hoid them together, but Spain being conquered and themselves in quiet posses- 
sion, the old jealousies and quarrels reappeared. For about six hundred years 
most of the immense Mahometan Empire was under the nominal authority of 
a central ruler, known as a Caliph, which title means a “successor.” This 
Caliph appointed the governors of all the provinces and removed them when 
he chose. So vast an empire, however, could not long be held together by a 
central point, and the power of the Caliphs steadily diminished, while the locai 
governors, including the “Emir of Andalus,” virtually became independent, 
though still professing loyalty to the Caliph. 

In a furious contest between rival Caliphs of the houses of the Abbasides 
and the Omeyyads, all of the latter, except two, were treacherously slain. One 
of these succeeded in reaching a remote part of Arabia, where he and his de- 
scendants ruled for many years. The other, who bore the common name of 
Abderahman, left Damascus with horses and money, and by rapid flight over 
almost unknown paths, joined a band of Bedouins, who received him hospitably. 
He remained a long time with them, often changing from one tribe to another 
through fear of his pursuers. He wandered through Egypt to Barca, where 
the governor, an ardent Abbaside, heard of his presence and sent out agents: to 
arrest him. Escaping his enemies by the narrowest chance, he fled to the desert, 
where messengers came to him from Cordova with the offer of an independent 
crown, though they warned him at the same time of the great personal peril he 
would have to face. He promptly accepted the offer, and, accompanied by some 
seven hundred picked horsemen, all fully armed, set out for turbulent Spain. 

The Abbaside Emir in control of the country at that time, who was named 
Yusuf, received the startling news while returning from Saragossa. He made 
all: haste homeward, sending messengers in every direction to summon troops 
to the defence of the endangered country. 

Abderahman was a strange compound. He was tall, athletic, brave, and of 
no mean mental ability. He had but one eye, lacked the sense of smell, and, 
while merciful and charitable when he chose to be, at other times was as re- 
morseless as Satan himself. He landed on the southern coast of Spain early in 
755, and was received with shouts of welome, thousands flocking to his stand- 
ard. The Abbaside ruler of the country made a brave resistance, but was de- 
feated and driven into exile, while Abderahman, in less than a year, suppressed 
all opposition and declared himself independent of the Caliph of Damascus. 
Thus the Mahometan world was divided, and there reigned in Spain an inde- 
pendent Caliph of Cordova. ; 
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Firmly established, Abderahman set himself to work to improve the capital, 
and under him and his successors, Cordova grew into a splendid city. The 
Guadalquivir was narrowed, and the space gained from the waters turned into 
beautiful flower gardens. He transplanted the palm into the peninsula, culti- 
vated the soil more highly than before, and made the country one of the most 
delightful and attractive in the world. But to doall this, he acted with a harsh- 
ness that was appalling, murdering and massacring all who dared to raise a 
hand against his iron authority. If the people feared, they also detested him, 
and he died a gloomy and unhappy man, His rule of thirty-two years was up- 
held by the swords of mercenaries whose bloody support he purchased with 
gold, and he sank into his grave amid curses instead of regrets and blessings. 

For nearly three hundred years Spain was governed by the descendants of 
the house of Omeyya, the first being the fugitive Abderahman, and the mighti- 
est, the conqueror Almanzor. During that period, the sovereigns at Damascus 
were of the house of the Abbasides, who were kept so busily employed at home 
in suppressing disorder that they had no time to give to concerns in Spain. To 
the period named belonged the most brilliant portion of the Moorish occupancy 
of the country. The government resembled that of the eastern Caliphs, and 
the sovereign was called, like them, the “ Commander of the Faithful.” 

The civilization of Moorish Spain became the wonder of Europe. Scholars 
flocked from all lands to the schools of Cordova. Science and the arts made 
rapid advancement. We are told that when the Greek Emperor at Constanti- 
nople, then the most gorgeous of. Christian cities, sent an ambassador to Cor- 
dova, the envoy fainted at sight of the splendor that confronted him. . Yet, as 
is so often unhappily the case, while the land. increased in wealth and culture, 
it declined in virtue and military strength. Gradually it broke up into a num- 
ber of semi-independent little kingdoms, offering an easy re-conquest to the 
advancing Christians. 





THE RETURN FROM A MOORISH RAID 
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THE BEGINNING OF THE SPANISH KINGDOM 


(Tomb of Ordono II the Earliest Christian Ruler of Leon) 


From the original tomb in the Cathedral of Leon 


EANWHILE, what of the Christians in Spain, the de- 

M scendants of the valiant Goths? While many of them 

had become subject to the Moors, some few had re- 

fused submission to the conquerors and had taken refuge in 

the mountains of the north. From these fastnesses the Moors 

found it impossible to dislodge the desperate warriors, and 
soon gave over the costly attempt. 

So the Spaniards lived in the mountains and grew strong 
in the hardy life. Often they descended in fierce bands to 
harry the plains. The Moors built their own homes only in 
southern Spain, leaving a wide and almost deserted frontier 
region between them and the independent Spaniards. This 
frontier lay empty and desolate for two hundred years; then 
with their increasing numbers the Spaniards began to venture 
down from the mountains to take possession of the neighbor- 
ing plains. Early in the tenth century their chieftain or 
king, Garcia, built on these plains the fortified city. of Leon, 
or the Lion. His successor, Ordofo II, made Leon his capital 
and dwelt there permanently. The Moors attacked Ordofo 
but could not drive him from his stronghold. Leon thus be- 
came the first center of the reviving Christian power in Spain. 
When Ordofio died he commanded that he should be buried 
in the strong city he had defended as a proof that he had 
confidence in his countrymen’s power to hold it. And there, 
in Leon, even to this day, stands the tomb of Ordono, the 
starting point of the modern kingdom of Spain. 
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THE PALACE OF ALMANZOR AT TOLEDO 


Chapter CXXXIII 
RISE OF THE CHRISTIAN KINGDOMS 








ET us turn now to the story of those Goths who fled from 

the fatal defeat of Roderick at Xeres. One party, as 
we have seen, secured peace under the crafty Theodemir, 
and became subjects of the Moors in Murcia. 

Another band refused submission on any terms, and 
fled northward till they could go no farther and 
found themselves in the mountains of Asturias, the 
coast land bordering the Bay of Biscay. This heroic little troop, 
reduced at one time, according to legend, to only thirty men, 
sought refuge in the mountain caves. Their leader was Pelayo, 
who may or may not have been a descendant of the ancient kings 
of the Goths. He was certainly a valiant warrior, from whom the 
present royal family of Spain is proud to trace its descent. 

While a Moorish army was hunting Pelayo and his men amid 
the mountain defiles, the fugitives suddenly hurled masses of 
rocks down upon their pursuers, and amid. the confusion and death 
thus caused, charged boldly upon the entire army. The Moors were put to 
flight, and this battle of Covadonga (720) marks the turning point in the tide of 
conquest. 

The Mahometans recognized that the subjugation of those wild mountains 
was impossible, or at least not worth the cost. No second serious attempt 
seems to have been made to disturb Pelayo, and he ruled over the wild preci- . 
pices and wilder men of the north, a king, if you choose to call him so, though 


we do not know that he ever took the title. His subjects, all mingling to- 
) 
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gether, Goths, Romans, Celts, native Iberians, and we know not what fragments 
of other races, became the ancestors of the modern Spaniards, the 4zdalgos, who 
pride themselves upon their blue and ardent blood. 

On the immediate successors of Pelayo we need not dwell. They were 
sturdy fighters all. Gradually they ventured out of the Asturian mountains 
into the plains to southward. Alfonso I. extended his conquests to the capture 
of cities on the Douro River, so that the weight of his hand was felt over nearly 
a fourth of Spain. He did not, however, really rule this land, he only ravaged 
it, always returning to his region of refuge among the cliffs. It is from these 
early Spanish forays and fightings, guerrillas or little wars, as they called them, 
that we get our modern word for that cruel and barbaric system of surprise and 
licensed robbery, guerrilla warfare. 

About the year 910, that is, after nearly two centuries of this wild moun- 
tain life, King Garcia, or his brother, Ordofio II., ventured to desert their 
highland capital of Orviedo and establish their court permanently at Leon, a 
city of the plains. Ordofio II. was buried there in 923, and from that time the 
Spanish state may be said to have assumed a permanent power and location. 
Its chiefs no longer depended on their caves for refuge, but met the Moors 
upon equal terms. Their possessions, named from their new capital, became 
the Kingdom of Leon. 

At this time Castile was a waste borderland lying between the Christians 
and the Moors, and harried alternately by both; a land of castles, as its name 
suggests, strong places to which the inhabitants fled for refuge from the ma- 
rauders. Aragon was still in possession of the Moors, Navarre was a wild, 
semi-independent mountain region, half Spanish and half French. 

The earliest of the Castilian heroes is Fernan Gonsalez. He was the gov- 
ernor or Count of Castile from 932 to 970, and successfully asserted the inde- 
pendence of the borderland of castles against the claims of the King of Leon 
to be regarded as its overlord. At one time Fernan was overpowered and im- 
prisoned. But he had won the love of the Princess Sancha of Navarre, and 
she helped him to escape, bribing his jailer and then guarding his flight with 
a troop of her wild Navarrese. She became Fernan’s bride, and he made her 
both Countess and Queen of Castile, for he finally achieved the independence 
of his land. The city of Burgos was founded by his successor in 982 as the 
Castilian capital. 

Doubtless Fernan was much helped by the victories of Almanzor, a warlike 
Moorish chieftain, who at this period rearoused the Moslem fanaticism and 
sought to urge his race to the complete reconquest of northern Spain. Alman- 
zor repeatedly defeated the kings of Leon, and finally stormed their capital and 
put all its population to the sword. Once more the Christians seemed on the 
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THE SACK OF LEON 


(Almanzor, Most Celebrated of the Moorish Generals Plunders Leon) 


After a painting by the French artist, G. Clairin 





garded by the Mahometan writers themselves as the 
greatest of their generals, was Almanzor. He was not 
the legitimate Caliph of Cordova, but as prime-minister took 
possession of all power and kept his merely nominal lord in 
a seclusion which amounted to imprisonment. Almanzor sent 
his warriors into Africa and held much of it as tributary to 
Spain. He also warred against the rising Christian power of 
northern Spain. The Franks or French still held the region 
called Catalonia. Almanzor attacked it, captured it and 
sacked its capital, Barcelona, 
Turning his attention next to the Spanish kingdom of 
Leon, Almanzor defeated its army, plundered all its cities 
except Leon, the central stronghold, and compelled its king to 


Mn celebrated of all the Moorish rulers of Spain, re- 


_ Pay a heavy tribute. When this was afterward evaded, he 


was sacked and ruined; its walls were levelled with the 
ground. The few Christians who did not become Almanzor’s 
slaves fled back once more to the mountains. 

Only after Almanzor’s death did the Christians again ven- 
ture to build their fortresses upon the Spanish plains. 
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point of being driven to take refuge in the mountains. Fortunately for them, 
Almanzor died. Maybe Fernan Gonsalez defeated him first; maybe the King 
of Leon did; more probably they did not. The earlier Christian chroniclers 
merely tell us that at last God took pity on their great miseries, that a demon 
- carried off Almanzor, that he died “and was buried in hell.” The slow advance 
of the Christian kingdoms recommenced. 

From all these centuries of battle:Spanish romance has fastened upon two 
heroes as specially its own. They are Bernardo del Carpio and the Cid. 
Modern critics have insisted that history shall abandon Bernardo altogether. 
Romance makes him the chief hero of the Spanish resistance to Charlemagne’s 
inroad, which seems, by the way, to have been directed quite as much against 
Christians as against Moors. Bernardo is represented as the Spanish leader at 
the victory of Roncesvalles. He slays most of Charlemagne’s paladins, and 
finally, finding Roland’s armor invincible to sword-blow, takes the Frankish 
- champion in his arms and strangles him to death. 

The Cid, on the other hand, is a positive historic figure, who lived toward 
the end of the eleventh century. It is not our province to separate carefully 
the real from the fanciful in his career. He was one of the leading nobles of 
Castile, and when, in 1072, his sovereign was assassinated, the Cid consented 
with his peers, though most unwillingly, to acknowledge the next heir as their 
king. 

This heir was Alfonso VI., King of Leon, and thus the two kingdoms were 
once more united, though by this time Castile had grown to be the greater 
and more important of the two. Castile’s first hero, Fernan Gonsalez, had 
separated the kingdoms; the Cid, her most celebrated hero, saw them reunited. 

The Cid’s real name was Rodrigo Diaz, the title by which he is generally 
known, E/ Cid Campeador, meaning merely the Signor, or Lord Champion. Be- 
fore Rodrigo would submit to his new King, Alfonso, he insisted on that 
monarch’s making oath that he had taken no part in the assassination of the 
previous King. Naturally the ceremony did not please Alfonso, and he and 
the Cid were never friends. Indeed, the Cid soon found himself a banished 
man, and went forth on his good steed Bavieca to carve a kingdom for himself 
from troublous Spain. We find him warring now in one service, now in an- 
other, lending his mighty sword, if truth must be told, to Moors as well as 
Christians. 

At length he gathered such strength and wealth and so many followers that 
he set up as a king on his own account in eastern Spain, and, in 1094, he un- 
dertook the most gigantic enterprise of his fierce career. Next to Cordova, the 
most powerful city of the Moors was Valencia, on the eastern coast. The Cid 
besieged Valencia and captured it after a desperate resistance. He wanted it 


~ southern ocean, 
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for his capital city; but unfortunately the Moors also recognized its value. 
Again and again they endeavored to retake it; each time the Cid repulsed them. 
Finally, in 1099, he died, and the Moors coming again to assault Valencia, we 
are told that his followers placed his dead body on horseback and rode out be 
hind it. The mere sight of the Cid was enough, and once more his enemies 
fled. This method of defence seems, however, to have had no permanent value, 
for a year or so later Valencia was easily retaken by the Moors, 

In the mean time the Cid’s despised sovereign, Alfonso VI., had made a 
conquest of more permanent effect. In 1095 he recovered from the Moors the 
city of Toledo, which had been the ancient capital of Gothic Spain. We may, 
therefore, fairly consider this period to indicate that the balance of power in 
the Peninsula was at last inclining to the Christian side. Indeed, Alfonso is 
said to have marched his forces right through to the southern coast and stood 
in mailclad might upon the shores of Gibraltar’s strait. 

The coming of new hordes-of Mahometans into Spain saved their dominion 
from extinction. Alfonso was defeated, Valencia recaptured. The newcomers, 
however, were not civilized like the Spanish Moors; they were barbarians, and 
the opulent magnificence of Andalusia declined as their power increased. In 
the course of a half-century these wild Africans drew all the Moorish power 
into their own hands, and reinforced by armies of their African kinsmen, started 
out once more to conquer Spain and Europe. 

A crusade was preached against them, Warriors from all over Europe hur- 
ried to Toledo, where Alfonso IX., King of Castile and Leon, held his court. 
The crusaders met the foe in a great battle on the borders of the southern 
mountain land in the region called the Navas (fields) Ce Tolosa, July 16, 1212, 
The result was long doubtful, but in the end the Mahometans fled, and their 
power in the West was broken forever. : 

The Moors were not, however, immediately driven from Spain. Alfonso 
IX., well content with having repelled the great African invasion, disbanded his 
costly army of crusaders and went back to his capital. He died soon after and 
left it to his grandson, Fernando III. (Saint Fernando) to reap the fruits of 
his victory. Fernando captured the ancient Moorish capital of Cordova in 
1235, and soon after, by adding Seville to his dominions, extended them to the 

At this period, then, there were five kingdoms in Spain. Castile and Leon 
was the central and most powerful one, its bounds touching the coast line on 
the north, west, and south. But the Moorish kingdom of Granada stil] lay in 
the extreme south, Portugal was in the extreme west, and Navarre among the 
northern mountains, while all eastern Spain had been gathered into the kingdom 
of Aragon, second only to Castile in power and importance. 
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EL CID 


(The Great Spanish Hero Punishes a Traitor) 
From a drawing by the French artist, Alphonse De Newville 





N the long struggle which Moor and Spaniard waged for 
ii possession of the fair plains of Spain, we have named 

Almanzor as the most renowned of the Moorish chiefs. On 
the Christian side the most celebrated warrior was El Cid, 
whose name the Spaniards pronounce, oddly enough to our 
ears, as though it were spelled ‘‘ell-theeth.’’ 

Like Almanzor, The Cid was not a king by birth or rank. 
He was a noble of the kingdom of Castile, a second Christian 
state which had grown up in the frontier region between Leon 
and the Moors. In Castile the Cid became a prominent leader 
about a century after Almanzor’s time, warring impartially 
against both Moors and Christians who opposed him. The 
Cid was finally banished by the Castilian king and thereupon 
proceeded to carve out a kingdom for himself. He selected 
as its most desirable capital Valencia, which was, next to Cor- 
dova, the chief city of the Moors. Having captured Valencia 
this doughty champion held it against army after army of the 
Moors, and so often defeated them that he at last raised the 
Christian power throughout Spain to an equality with that of 
the previously dominant Moors. 

Legend tells a thousand tales of the Cid’s deeds and of his ~ 
daring. He had a wife, Ximena, who sometimes rode behind 
him on his expeditions. When he stormed Valencia, it was 
defended by a traitor, who had played him false, and the Cid 
and Ximena watched while the traitor was burned to death. 






















































































































































































































































































Spain—The Rise of Aragon 1289 


Aragon had grown slowly with the centuries. Its independence of Castile 
and Leon had been positively established in 1096, when its King, Pedro L., 
aided by the Cid, won the battle of Alcoraz against both Moors and Castilians. 
The Aragonese King, Alfonso the Battler (1104-1134), wellnigh conquered 
all Spain, but the Moors slew him in battle, and his power disappeared with 
his death. Pedro II. lent a generous and most efficient help to Castile in the 
great battle of Tolosa; and then came his son, James, called the Conqueror, 
who made Aragon permanently an important state, one of the powers of Europe. 
The first exploit of James the Conqueror was the conquest of the Balearic Isles 
from the Moors, in 1228. To win these he had to build a fleet, and for the 
first time Spain disputed the Mahometans’ sovereignty of the Mediterranean 
and its islands. James then conquered the great city of Valencia, which 
had been the glory and death of the Cid. The new conqueror, however, 
wisely retained his own seat of government, the safer inland capital of 
Saragossa. : 

Pedro III., son and successor of James, interfered in the quarrels of Italy 
and*became King of Sicily. This drew him into a quarrel with France, and a 
powerful French army invaded his country. The. heroic defence of one city 
after another wore out the invaders. They died in great numbers, and Pedro 
drove the exhausted remnant back through the Pyrenees into their own country. 
His ships, under his great admiral, Roger de Lauria, twice defeated and shat- 
tered all the naval force of France. Thus Aragon was fairly established as a 
naval power, a kingdom of islands, stretching from Spain to Italy, the equal and 
rival of France and of Castile. 

Of Alfonso X. of Castile (1252-1284), Alfonso the Wise, we need hardly 
speak, except to remind you that he was elected Emperor of Germany during 
the Great Interregnum there.’ He was a learned busybody, feebly intruding 
himself everywhere, and accomplishing nothing, with the best of intentions. - 
He was, however, a really noteworthy scholar, the earliest to appear among the 
kings of Europe. 

Pedro of Castile (1350-1369), the Cruel, is only memorable as the miser- 
able and bloody tyrant who called the English Black Prince into Spain to save 
- him from his infuriated subjects. The French also entered the Peninsula, up- 
holding the cause of Pedro’s rival and brother, Henry; and the land was a prey 
to horrors of every kind. The Black Prince defeated the French in a great 
battle at Navarrete, and restored Pedro to power; but the knave cheated him 
out of his pay, starved the English army, and let the Prince wander back to 
Bordeaux, a prey to the disease from which he died. The rebels under Henry 
took heart once more. Pedro was besieged ina small castle and, seeking escape, 
met Henry in a personal and undignified squabble. Each stabbed at the other 
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with a dagger, and the cruel King was slain. Henry succeeded to the throne 
of the exhausted land as Henry II. (1369-1379). 

These and similar dissensions had delayed the final expulsion of the Moors 
for over two centuries. At last Henry IV. (1454-1474), on coming to the 
throne of Castile, announced his intention of leading his subjects in a final 
crusade against the Mahometans. The warlike Castilians took up the project 
eagerly, but Henry proved to have neither the valor nor the wisdom necessary 
for a general. He led his armies yea after year into the Moorish territories, 
but dared not risk a serious battle, contenting iimself with establishing a strong 
camp, from which small parties were despatched to burn and plunder. 

Henry’s people finally became so disgusted that many rebelled against him 
and the nation thus returned to its favorite pastime of civil war. The in- 
surgents set up a young half-brother of Henry as his rival, and the lad was so 
successful that he is sometimes included in Spain’s list of kings, as Alfonse 
XI. He died suddenly, perhaps poisoned. The rebels besought his sister, 
Isabella, to take his place; and thus comes into our pages that fair young lady, 
the greatest and most striking figure in all Spain’s story, the Queen to whom 
she owes both her greatness and her fall. 


/ 





DEATH OF PEDRO THE CRUEL 








AN ANCIENT FLYING MACHINE 


(An Evidence of the Progress of the Arts under the Moors of Cordova) 


From a painting by the English artist, R, Caton Woodville . 


HE Moorish military power in Spain began to decline in 
the eleventh century. The Moors became too cultured 
for their age. Internally their civilization was at its 

highest. Wonderful tales have come down to us as to the 
wealth and splendor of their capital Cordova. An ambassa- 
dor from Constantinople, the city which had chiefly inherited 
Rome’s ancient culture, is said to have fainted with amaze- 
ment and fear on beholding the magnificence of the Cordovan 
court. The Moors were also far ahead of any Christians of 
the time, in literature and in science. We even find record 
of the remarkable scene our picture presents, the exhibition 
of a flying machine by a Moorish inventor, before the Caliph 
of Cordova about the year 1100. No details of the construe- 
tion of the machine have been preserved, but it appears to 
have actually flown. So that not until this present generation 
have we outmatched this scientific effort of the Moors. 

But science could not in those days hold its own against 
brute force. King Alfonso VI of Leon and Castile, the very 
monarch who had banished the Cid, recaptured from the 
Moors the ancient Gothic capital of Spain, Toledo. At that a 
horde of other Mahometans, fanatie but barbaric, rushed into 
Spain to aid the Moors. The Moorish elegance sank sadly un- 
der contact with these barbarians. Nor did they save the 
Moorish empire in the end. Cordova was captured in 1235, 
and only one Moorish kingdom, that of Granada, then re- 
mained in Spain. 
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DEATH OF COLUMBUS 


Chapter CXXXIV 
< FERDINAND AND ISABELLA 


HE reign of Ferdinand and Isabella was made noteworthy 
> by the three greatest events of Spanish history: first, 
the final conquest of the Moors, and the consequent 
expulsion of that able race from the Peninsula; 
second, the discovery of America, with its vast resulting — 
increase of Spanish territory and wealth; third, the en- 
forcement of the Inquisition and the establishment of a 
religious intolerance so severe as utterly to crush the intelli- 
gence of the people. ; 

Personally, Isabella must have been among the noblest 
of women. She was deeply and thoughtfully religious. No 
faintest shade rests upon her moral character. She was 
shrewd and tactful, wise, far-sighted, and ready for all highest 
thoughts and enthusiasms. Perhaps she was a paragon of 
beauty as well; but one must not accept too blindly the 
profuse extravagance of adulation with which courtier chronicles portray the 






features of a young and powerful Queen. 

In the very first act with which Isabella comes before our notice, she dis- 
played both patriotism and wisdom. Being urged by the ablest and most 
honorable of the Castilians to head the rebellion against her feeble and wicked 
half-brother, Henry, she refused, and insisted that the factions should become 
reconciled. Her course endeared her to all parties except, indeed, the capri- 
cious King, who had no wish to see her more popular than himself. 


Under Isabella’s influence a peace was arranged by which Isabella was 
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declared the heir to the feeble and fast aging King, with the right of selecting 
her own husband. - 

You may be sure that suitors without number hastened to compete for the 
hand of the charming heiress to so rich a kingdom. The brother of crafty old 
Louis XI. of France was a candidate, so was the Duke of Clarence, brother of 
Edward IV., the triumphant York King of England. e The King of Portugal. 
also came to woo, and managed to enlist the Spanish King so strongly in his 
favor, that Isabella found herself in much danger of being forced into the 
match. By this time, however, she had made her own choice of a partner, one 
far more suitable than either the treacherous English duke, the sickly French 
prince, or the widowed Portuguese King. Aragon had, as we have seen, grown 
to be a powerful state. Navarre had recently been added to the Aragonian 
dominion, and the kingdom—what with its navy and its Italian possessiohs— 
was almost, if not quite, the equal of its neighbor. The oldest son and heir of 
the kingdom of Aragon was Ferdinand, a youth of eighteen, who had naturally 
made his bid for Isabella among the rest. She caused inquiries to be made as 
to his character, and learned that he was handsome, manly, and clever. Just 
which of the three characteristics moved her most you must guess for yourself; 
she was only a year older than the young prince himself. At any rate, she 
sent Ferdinand word that if he wanted her he must come in haste and take 
her. ; 

Indeed, it was high time. Her brother, King Henry, was party to a plot 
to carry her off secretly and marry her to whom he pleased. A few of her 
own partisans saved her by fleeing with her in hot haste-to Valladolid before 
the conspirators arrived. Efforts were made to waylay Ferdinand upon the 
frontier, and he had to slip into the country in disguise and with insufficient 
money to pay his expenses. It was all very exciting and romantic, and Fer- 
dinand won his way to his lady like a true knight-errant, and they were hastily 
married amid the shouting of the good people of Valladolid, for all the world 
loves lovers; and though this young pair had never before seen each other, 
still the efforts to keep them apart had doubtless made them lovers for all that. 

King Henry did his best after that to deprive his sister of her inheritance; 
but he died only four years later (1474) of mingled age and depravity, and 
thus the young Queen and her husband succeeded to the throne of Castile and 
Leon. 

The disappointed King of Portugal attempted to fight them for it 3 DUE 
Ferdinand, who had wisely kept in the background during his wife’s corona- 
tion, now came vigorously forward and at the head of the Castilian forces de- 
feated the Portuguese so completely that a peace was soon arranged, which in- 
cluded a promise of marriage between the Portuguese King’s son and the baby 
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CONQUEST OF THE BALEARIC ISLES 


(James I of Aragon Sets Out With His Enthusiastic Subjects for the 
Conquest of the Islands) 


From a painting by the Spanish artist, Ramon Tusquets 


HILE the kings of Castile and Leon were conquering 
Cordova, another independent Christian kingdom, 
Aragon, had risen into prominence and begun a career 

of conquest of its own. Aragon lay in eastern Spain and at 
this time included in its territory Barcelona, the great Frank- 
ish seaport. Barcelona was probably the freest city of its 
time, almost an independent democracy; and its sailors were 
renowned throughout the Mediterranean. The Balearic Is- 
lands which lie off the Spanish coast were held by the Ma- 
hometans as a center from which they made piratical forays 
upon the mainland. Hence when King James of Aragon in- 
vited his sailor subjects of Barcelona to aid him in an attack 
upon the Isles, their enthusiasm was tremendous. A powerful 
fleet was quickly prepared and James after four years of bat- 
tling reduced the Balearies to complete subjection (1233). 
They have ever since remained the property of Spain. 

James then led his subjects against the Moorish kingdoms 
of east Spain, and so did his full share toward reducing the 
territory of the Moors to the single state of Granada. Here 
they had no longer any subject Christian peoples to weaken 
their power. All Granada was Mahometan. Hence it retained 
its strength for over two centuries longer, during which Spain 
was divided inte three principal kingdoms, Granada, Aragon, 
and united Castile and Leon. 
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girl just born to Isabella. Five years later Ferdinand’s father died, and he 
became King of Aragon in his own right. 

Thus at last all the little Christian kingdoms of the Spanish peninsula were, 
with the exception of Portugal, united under this youthful royal couple. And 
seldom have a pair seemed better mated, or king and queen proved abler. Each 
was wise, earnest, and energetic. Weare told that Isabella was an inch taller 
as she was a year older than her husband; but Ferdinand was not the man to 
be overshadowed in any company; and though we cannot find for his cold 
nature the same admiration we give to her intense and holy spirit, yet it may 
well be that’his strength and caution were just the qualities needed to give 
weight and success to her less calculated impulses. Indeed Isabella seldom _ 
came forward, leaving the task of government to her husband, except when her 
deeper enthusiasms were aroused. 

It was she who insisted that in the name of Christianity the task dropped 
by her brother must be taken up and the Moorish kingdom of Granada subju- 
gated at last. 

_ The mighty city of Granada was then the most populous in Spain. It had 
been founded by the Moors in the eighth century, and for a time remained sub- 
ject to the caliphs of Cordova. It was made capital of the province of Granada 
in 1235, and rapidly acquired distinction for its trade and wealth, and as the 
seat of arts and architecture. By the end of the fifteenth century its popula- 
tion was nearly half a million, and the city was enclosed by a wall with more 
than a million towers. One of the most famous structures of the world is the 
Alhambra, which was begun in 1248 and completed just a hundred years later. 
The fortress which bore that name formed a part of the citadel of Granada, 
which contained the palace of the ancient Moorish kings. The Spaniards call 
the remains of the palace the Casa Real. They are ranged around two oblong 
courts, the Court of the Fish Pond and the Court of the Lions. Nothing can 
surpass the richness of the ornamentation and the elegance of the columns and 
arches. Yet the Moors themselves began to be sunk in sensual sloth. Boabdil, 
at this time their King’s son, was educated rather as a girl than a boy in ori- 
ental languor and idleness. ; 

No time could have been more favorable for the grand campaign of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella, for not only was the whole Spanish people fired by one 
resolve, but there was bickering and wrangling among the different factions in 
Granada, though they were so defiant and self-confident that they anticipated 
the sovereigns by striking the first blow and captured the notable stronghold of 
Zahara. This last exploit of the Moors in Spain has such historical value that 
we quote the account of our own brilliant Washington Irving: 

Tn the year of our Lord, one thousand four hundred and eighty one, and 
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but a night or two after the festival of the most blessed Nativity, the inhabi- 
tants of Zahara were sunk in profound sleep; the very sentinel had deserted his 
post, and sought shelter from a tempest which had raged without for three 
nights in succession; for it appeared but little probable that an enemy would 
be abroad during such an uproar of the elements. But evil spirits work best 
during a storm. In the midst of the night an uproar rose within the walls of 
Zahara, more awful than the raging of the storm. A fearful alarm-cry, ‘ The 
Moor! The Moor!’ resounded through the streets, mingled with the clash of 
arms, the shriek of anguish, and the shout of victory. Muley Abu-l-Hasan, 
at the head of a powerful force, had hurried from Granada, and passed unob- 
served through the mountains in the obscurity of the tempest. While the 
storm pelted the sentinel from his post and howled around tower and battlement, 
the Moors had planted their scaling ladders and mounted securely into both 
town and castle. The garrison was unsuspicious of danger until battle and 
massacre burst forth within its very walls. It seemed to the affrighted inhab- 
itants as if the fiends of.the air had come upon the wings of the wind, and pos- 
sessed themselves of tower and turret. The war-cry resounded on every side, 
shout answering shout in the streets of the town; the foe was in all parts, 
wrapped in obscurity, but acting in concert by the aid of preconcerted signals. 
Starting from sleep, the soldiers were intercepted and cut down as they rushed 
from their quarters; or, if they escaped, they knew not where to assemble, or 
where to strike. Whenever lights appeared, the flashing cimeter was at its 
deadly work, and all who attempted resistance fell beneath its edge. Ina little 
while the struggle was at an end. Those who were not slain took refuge in 
the secret places of their houses, or gave themselves up as captives. The clash 
of arms ceased, and the storm continued its howling, mingled with the occa- 
sional shout of the Moorish soldiery roaming in search of plunder. While the 
inhabitants were trembling for their fate, a trumpet resounded through the 
streets, summoning them all to assemble, unarmed, in the public square. Here 
they were surrounded by soldiery, and strictly guarded until daybreak. When 
the day dawned, it was piteous to behold this once prosperous community, 
which had lain down to rest in peaceful security, now crowded together with- 
out distinction of age, or rank, or sex, and almost without raiment, during the 
severity of a winter storm. The fierce Muley Abu-l-Hasan turned a deaf ear 
to all remonstrances, and ordered them to be conducted captives to Granada. 
Leaving a strong garrison in both town and castle, with orders to put them in 
a complete state of defence, he returned flushed with victory to his capital, en- 
tering it at the head of the troops, laden with spoil, and bearing in triumph the 
banners and pennons taken at Zahara. While preparations were making for 
jousts and other festivities in honor of this victory over the Christians, the cap- 
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A VICTORIOUS DEFEAT 


(The Stern King Pedro Waits for the Exhaustion of the Invading French) 


From a painting by the contemporary Spanish artist, M. Barbason 


HE full recognition of the growing power of Aragon 
came not with King James but with his son and succes- 
sor Pedro, or Peter III. By his marriage with an Ital- 

ian princess King Pedro became mixed’ up in European 
polities. He claimed the inheritance of the celebrated Hohen- 
staufen Emperors of Germany, and did not hesitate to fight 
for it. Aided by his splendid Barcelona sailors, he captured 
the great islands of Sardinia and Sicily, and thus made 
Aragon a kingdom of islands, the chief naval power of the 
western Mediterranean. 

On land, however, Pedro was hardly a match for the hier 
and larger kihedoins which he antagonized. A powerful 
French army invaded and devastated Aragon. At first Peter 
fought it and was defeated. Then he played a sterner game. 
He avoided open battle, but aided his people in holding city 
after city against the French sieges, until gradually privation 
and disease worked their will upon the exhausted French 
army. It dwindled and dwindled, until finally King Pedro, 
watching from his mountain fastnesses, saw that his time had 
come. He attacked the enfeebled remnant of the French and 
drove them back across the Pyrenees in disastrous defeat. 
Thereafter little Aragon was reckoned among the powers of 
Europe. 
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tives of Zahara arrived—a wretched train of men, women, and children, worn 
out with fatigue and haggard with despair, and driven like cattle into the city 
gates by a detachment of Moorish soldiery.” 

This disaster roused the Spaniards to fury. Henceforward the war was 

pressed with unrelenting vigor. Hardly had Muley Abu-l-Hasan reached 
Granada when he found that the Christians had seized one of the bulwarks of 
his capital. There was still discord among the defenders, and, at last, in 1491, 
the Spanish army settled itself before the capital for the final siege. To en- 
courage the soldiers, Isabella herself came and resided in the camp, and she 
had it built into a regular city, the city of Santa Fé (holy faith), as a warning 
to the Moors that she meant to dwell there permanently until they surrendered. 
There were gallant deeds of valor on both sides; but the persistency of Isa. 
bella and the civil strife among the Moors left but one ending possible. 
- None saw this more clearly than the Arab leaders, who opened negotia- 
tions for surrender. Boabdil, who had forcibly wrenched the Moorish crown 
from Abu-l-Hasan, his father, accepted the inevitable and made his preparations 
for the surrender of the city, which took place on the 2d of January, 1492. Ac- 
companied by two score cavaliers, he rode out to the plain where Ferdinand 
and Isabella, surrounded by their gorgeous court, awaited him. Had not the 
Christian King prevented, Boabdil would have dismounted and knelt in token 
of his homage. Ferdinand spoke soothing words and showed the fallen sov- 
ereign all courtesy and honor. He made his submission and abdication also 
to Isabella, and then, accompanied by his mother, rode away. At some dis- 
tance on a rocky elevation, Boabdil paused and looked back at the citadel and 
- fortress of Alhambra and, while the tears filled his eyes, mournfully contem- 
plated the kingdom he had lost. The spot is still pointed out, and bears the 
name of “El ultimo suspiro del moro” (the last sigh of the Moor). 

Spain, so long distracted and torn by civil war, was consolidated into one 
compact, powerful empire, extending from the Pyrenees to the Strait of Gib- 
raltar, and at the same time she acquired an immense domain in the New 
World. 

The story of America’s discovery needs no repetition. Let us, however, 
stop to recall King Ferdinand’s treatment of Columbus. His plans were re- 
ferred to a court of judges, mostly churchmen at Salamanca, and these laughed 
at him-as a madman. He was turning from Spain in despair, after seven years 
of wasted entreaty, when another churchman brought his project to the notice 
of Isabella. “After Granada is conquered, I will listen to him,” said the 
single-minded Queen. 

So Columbus went to her camp city of Santa Fé, and we can imagine him 
wielding an enthusiast’s sword against the heathen Moors. Then, when Granada 
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fell, he had a personal audience with the sovereigns, and when Ferdinand 
turned away from him as a madman, Isabella, stirred by the dream of convert- 
ing an entire world to Christianity, spoke her famous decision: “I will under- 
take the enterprise for mine own crown of Castile, and am ready to pawn my 
crown jewels for the expense.” 

So, you see, Aragon, if we may still discriminate between the united Span- 
ish kingdoms, had no part in the momentous expedition. Isabella's crown 
jewels were not pawned, though her offer of them was no idle speech, so low 
had the royal treasury sunk in the iong struggle with Granada. A year later 
Columbus returned in triumph, and at once hundreds of Spanish cavaliers, hav- 
ing lost the excitement of war at home, sought adventure in the newly discov- 
ered world. Columbus became only one of a thousand sailors to those distant 
climes, and wealth hitherto undreamed of poured into Spain. 

Even before Isabella’s death, in 1504, the condition of the land had changed 
marvellously. What with the sudden influx of wealth, the union of the little 
kingdoms, and the ability of her sovereigns, Spain stepped at one stride into the 
foremost place among European countries. Yet even in this, the moment of 
Spain’s triumph, were sown the seeds which have led to her decay. 

The causes which joined to weaken Spain irreparably were the drain made 
by the flocking to the New World of thousands who supposed that gold was as 
plentiful there as the stones in the streets at home; the establishment of the 
Inquisition; and the driving out of the remaining Moors and Jews, who vainly 
hoped that the terms of the surrender of Granada would be kept. Ferdinand 
and Isabella were fanatical in their religious faith, and could not rest until it 
was firmly established throughout the kingdom. Those of the Moors, or Mo- 
riscos, as they came to be called, who would abjure their religion and accept the 
new one were allowed to stay, otherwise they were exiled, and were not per- 
mitted to carry their accumulated wealth away with them. Some of the Moriscos 
accepted outwardly the new religion, but they hated their oppressors with an 
inextinguishable hatred. They vere ordered to throw aside their picturesque 
costume and wear that of the Christians; they were forbidden to bathe, and 
must remain as unclean as their conquerors; they were prohibited from using 
their accustomed ceremonies, were commanded to speak only the Spanish lan- 
guage, and even to change their names to conform with the detested tongue. 
In short, they were to become Spaniards in the fullest sense. 

In 1526 Charles V. confirmed this cruel decree, and, though he was pru- 
dent enough not to enforce it rigidly, it served to wring torturing bribes from 
the sufferers. 

The Inquisition had had a nominal existence for a long time in Spain and 
Portugal, but it was first rigidly enforced under Ferdinand and Isabella, the 
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THE UNION OF SPAIN 


(Wedding of Ferdinand of Aragon with Isabella of Castile and Leon’ 
After a painting made at Rome in 1885 by S. 8. Barbudo 


PAIN did not grow to full power or recognition in Europe 
) until all its little kingdoms were united into one. This 
union was only finally completed in the very year of the 
discovery of America. The main step toward its accomplish- 
ment was the romantic wedding, in 1469, of the celebrated 
king and queen, Ferdinand and Isabella. This caused the 
union of Aragon with the two already united kingdoms of 
Castile and Leon. 

The courtship of these two was exciting.“ Isabella was a 
princess of Castile. Her brother became king, but proved so 
unsatisfactory to his subjects that they were in constant revolt 
against him and finally tried to persuade young Isabella to 
take his crown. With a wisdom beyond her years she refused, 
but arranged an agreememt by which she became the heir of 
her sickly brother. This ungrateful king then tried to kidnap 
her and force her to wed a husband of his choice. But Isa- 
bella had already been wooed by the young Prince Ferdinand 
of Aragon, and was determined not to be torn from him. 
Evading her brother’s ruffians, she fled to Valladolid and sent 
hurried word of her plight to Ferdinand. Her brother’s men 
sought to bar Ferdinand’s path, but he won his way to Isa- 
bella’s side in true knight-errant style, and they were wedded 
at the old convent of Valladolid amid the cheering of their 
friends. A few years later the bride became sovereign of 
Castile and Leon; and then in 1479 the bridegroom became 
King of Aragon. So the two states were united. 





























Spain—The Inquisition 1297 


pretext being the discovery of certain sinister plots among the Jews. The ap. 
plication, in 1478, to Pope Sixtus IV. for the reorganization of the Inquisition 
was followed by the action of the crown in appointing the inquisitors and tak- 
ing sole charge of the whole horrible business. The Pope protested, but the 
Spanish crown maintained its assumption; and, in 1483, the Inquisition opened 
its appalling work under Thomas de Torquemada. In 1492 just after the 
‘surrender of Granada its cruelty expelled the Jews from Spain in a body, 
torturing all who remained and refused Christianity. Then the Pope tried to 
lessen the rigors of the tribunal, but little or no attention was paid to his pro- 
tests. The historian Llorente asserts that during the sixteen years that Torque- 
mada held office, 9,000 people were condemned to the flames, and that his suc- 
cessor in eight years put 1,600 to a similar death. Other historians declare 
the statements of Llorente grossly exaggerated, but, making all possible deduc- 
tions from his figures, the work of the Inquisition in the New as well as the 
~ Old World was frightful beyond description. 

Let us sum up briefly the subsequent history of this terrible engine. Its 
severity was abated in Spain in the latter part of the seventeenth century, and 
under Joseph Bonaparte it was repressed, in 1808, until the Restoration; sup- 
pressed again on the establishment of the new constitution in 1820; partially 
revived five years later, and finally abolished in 1835. 

The persecution and deportation of the Moriscos continued until 1610, when 
the last half million were driven out after the previous exiles. With their 
destruction vanished the culture, refinement, the arts and sciences that had 


made southern Spain a beacon light among the nations of the world. 
82 














HENRY OF CASTILE DEFIED BY THE FRIENDS OF ISABELLA 
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SPAIN UNDER THE HAPSBURGS 
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(3 ERDINAND and Isabella «were singularly unhappy in 
; the misfortunes of all their five children. These were 
sought in marriage by Europe’s foremost rulers; but 
Isabella’s only son and two of her daughters died in ~ 
their early days of youth and promise. Of the two 
surviving daughters, the younger was that Catharine of 
Spain, who wedded Henry VIII. of England, and to 
divorce whom he broke with the Pope and quarrelled 
with most of Europe. ; 

The older daughter, Joanna, was married to Philip of Haps- 
burg, only son of the great German Emperor, Maximilian of 
Austria. This young couple thus seemed ultimately destined, 
to rule the combined Spanish and Austrian possessions, then 

v at their widest extent, including «all America and most of 
: Europe. But alas! Philip died, and Joanna, who had loved him 
Jevotedly and had always shown symptoms of insanity, went completely out | 
of her mind at his loss. It is one of the saddest tales in history; for the 
poor mad queen insisted that her husband was not dead, and she bore his 
coffin everywhere about with her. 

This final breakdown of her intellect did not come until after Isabella had 
died and Joanna had borne to Philip two sons, to be inheritors of all this wealth 
and sorrow. Joanna’s oldest son, Charles of Hapsburg, was named King of 
Castile, in 1504, to succeed his grandmother, Isabella. But as Charles was an 
infant, as his mother was insane, and as his Austrian father, Philip, soon died, 
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THE LAST MOORISH KING 


(The Idle Childhood of Boabdil the last King of Granada) 
From a painting by the recent French artist, Albert Maignan 
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HEN the two chief crowns of Spain were thus held by 

Ferdinand and Isabella, there remained outside of 
pe their domain only the Moorish kingdom of -Granada. 
This state was weakened by internal dissensions, at the very 
moment when its Christian rivals were united. Not unnat- 
urally, every one thought of its conquest; the clergy preached 
this; the nobles urged it; and so only a year after their united 
power began Pesuivard and Isabella led a great crusading 
army to expel the Mahometan power from Spain. 

The war lasted eleven years, the defeat of the Moors prov- 
ing no such easy matter as the over-confident Christians had 
expected. Perhaps Granada would not have been conquered 
at all but for the struggle between its king Abu-l-Hasan and 
his son Boabdil. Young Boabdil was a dreamer who had been 
educated more like a girl than a boy, deep within the palace 


courts in oriental solitude. But when he found his fiery c 


father likely to shut him out from his inheritance, Boabdil 


roused himself and finally snatched the throne fous Hasan. 


_ The adherents of the two fought in civil war; and so at length 
the Christians defeated both of them, and betiteed Boabdil in 
Granada. He surrendered after an heroic resistance and, with 
all of his warriors, left Spain for’Africa. There, we are told, 
each descendant of a Spanish Moor still holds the key of hig: 
family’s house in Granada and still hopes some day to return 
to his ‘‘castle in Spain.”’ 
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Spain—Cardinal Ximenes 1299 


the real control of Castile remained in the same hands that had so long held it, 
those of Ferdinand of Aragon, widowed now, grown old, and cold, and very 
wise, and very crafty. 
. No difficulties of state marred his reign, and at his death, in 1516, he left 
the Spanish domain at its highest efficiency. Young Charles, a cold and shy 
but highly educated lad of sixteen, inherited all his grandfather’s possessions, 
and was promptly declared to be of age, King of Aragon as well as Castile, and 
of all Aragon s Italian possessions. A year later his other grandfather, the 
German Emperor Maximilian, also died, and Charles succeeded to all the prop- 
erties of the great house of Hapsburg. 

Of the reign of this young world-ruler, Charles I. of Spain, Charles V. of 
Germany, you have already heard. He was neither Austrian, nor German, nor 
Spanish. He had been born at Ghent, in the Netherlands, where his father, 
Philip, held rule, and his early training was Flemish. 

Taking up the rule of Spain where Ferdinand had laid it down, Charles 
easily made his authority there absolute. Spain had, indeed, a sort of parlia- 
ment called the Cortes, but Ferdinand had deprived this of almost all power. 
The Spaniards had learned to trust their sovereigns, and there was no machinery 
of government to thwart the young despot’s will. 

The nobles, indeed, looked with dislike upon the rule of a man who was 
not a Spaniard. In those days, the voyage between the Netherlands and Spain 
was a considerable undertaking; and Ferdinand had left a- will placing the , 
kingdom in charge of Cardinal Ximenes as regent until the arrival of Charles. 
The cardinal was an able and wise prelate, who did much to smoothe the way 
for the new sovereign. Had he not done so, there might have been open re- 
volt. It required months of urging on the part of Ximenes before Charles 
visited his dominion, but he finally set out, and arrived in the month of Sep- 
tember, 1517. He treated his faithful servant with such gross discourtesy that 
Ximenes died before completing two years of his regency. This insulting 
course, it is said, was due to the interference of the King’s Flemish ministers, 
he having assumed the rule of Flanders several years before. 

When the Emperor Maximilian died, there were a number of competitors for 
the imperial throne of Germany. Charles was elected, mainly through the in- 
fluence of the Elector Frederick of Saxony, and on the 22d of October, 1520, 
was crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle, the Pope giving him the title of Roman Em- 
peror. You will recognize the period as one of tremendous agitation in Ger- 
many owing to the crusade against the Catholic Church by Luther. Alarmed 
by the excitement which threatened a convulsion and overturning of everything, 
the famous Diet of Worms was held in 1521, before which Luther made his 
declaration that marks an epoch in the history of Protestantism. 


1300 The Story of the Greatest Nations 


Meanwhile, the towns of Castile had leagued themselves together in a war 
to maintain their ancient liberties. ~The Emperor marched thither a force which 
brought them under subjection. Soon after he became involved in a war with 
the Turks under Solyman the Great, and also defeated them. Then followed 
a war with France, whose armies, after long fighting and varied fortune, were 
driven out of most of their conquests in'Italy. Francis I. of France became a 
prisoner to Charles at Pavia, in 1525. 
Connected with those stirring times is the history of Ignatius de Loyola, 
born in the Basque provinces, in 1491. He served a while as page in the court 
of Ferdinand, and then his restless nature led him to embrace the profession 
of arms. His fortitude was proved when in battle he received two frightful 
wounds in the legs, was taken prisoner by the French, and by them carried to 
his paternal castle of Loyola, where he hovered between life and death for a long 
time owing to a severe surgical operation. When he recovered, he found 
himself suffering from a partial deformity, owing to the poor setting of one of 
the fractured limbs. He had it re-broken and set again, and then, since an- 
other long and tedious confinement was before him, his light-hearted and friv- — 
olous temperament found relief in reading all the romances upon which he 
could lay hands. When che stock was exhausted, he took up the solemn 
volume, “ Lives of the Saints.” He became absorbed, and was soon thrilled 
with a spiritual enthusiasm, that led him to throw aside his military ambition, 
turn his back on-his friends, and give all his energies to the cause of re- 
ligion. ‘ 
In the garb of a wretched beggar he retired to the monastery of Montserrat 
and hung up his arms as token that henceforward his life was to be devoted to 
spiritual warfare. Withdrawing to a secluded cavern, he led such a life of aus- 
terity and self-denial that he was utterly worn out and was carried back to the 
hospital in which he had formerly served. When his powers rallied, he made 
his way to Rome, where he received the papal benediction of Adrian VI., and 
then trudged as a beggar to Venice and embarked for the Holy Land. His 
wish was to remain at Jerusalem and preach to the infidels, but the local au- 
thorities discouraged him, and he returned to Venice and Barcelona. Con- 
scious of his deficiency in education, he set resolutely to work, when past the 
age of thirty, to learn the rudiments of grammar. He spent years in study at 
different places, and completed his task in Paris, sometimes incurring the cen- 
sure of the authorities by his attempts at religious teaching in public. There 
it was that he formed the organization of the Jesuits, whose influence has been 
of the most marked nature on the religious and moral character of the modern 
world. His biography has been written in nearly all languages. Dying in 
1556, his name was admitted to the preliminary step of beatification in the 
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UNDER THE INQUISITION 


(Spanish Martyrs Burned by the Church under Queen Isabella) 
After a painting by the German artist, Alb. Keller 


Ferdinand and by her war upon Granada did so much 

for Spain, did a yet greater thing for her country by 
insisting, even against Ferdinand’s opposition, on sending out 
Columbus to discover the New World. But in another diree- 
tion the queen’s wisdom failed her; religious fanaticism 
usurped its place, and she approved and encouraged the estab- 
lishment of the terrible Spanish Inquisition. This was a 
court held by the Catholic Chureh for the trial of heretics, 
who were condemned to death by fire. Moreover the Inquisi-_ 
tion assumed the hateful practice, common to. all medieval 
courts of justice, of trying to force confession from its victims 
by every form of agonizing torture. Thus these unfortunates | 


QO rei ISABELLA, who by her wise marriage with _ 


were often carried forth to execution so racked and broken - 


that they could no longer walk. 

Yet even Queen Isabella, the wise and gentle-hearted, de- 
clared that it mattered not how people’s bodies suffered, if 
thereby their souls could be saved. She had the Inquisition 
established in Castile by the stern and terrible monk Torque- 
mada. Her husband Ferdinand liked its working so well that 
he extended its authority over Aragon also. 

The Iwquisition crushed all freedom of thought in Spain, 
and gradually stopped the progress of the country. Moreover, 
by aceustoming the people to find entertainment~in scenes of 
horror, it bred in them a spirit of savage cruelty which has 
had terrible results. ; 
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Spain—The Reign of Charles V 1301 


~ Church of Rome, in 1609, and he was solemnly canonized as a saint in 1622, 
by Gregory XV. 

The Pope became alarmed over the continuous successes of Charles and 
_ made common cause with France and the leading Italian States, declaring the 
King of France released from the obligations assumed in his treaty with 
Charles. The Pope was jealous of any encroachments upon his Italian domains, 
and was determined to keep the Emperor out of them, but his attempt was the 
sowing of the wind and the reaping of the whirlwind; for Charles of Bourbon, 
former Constable of France, captured and plundered Rome and made the Pope 
himself prisoner. Here was an opportuunity for Charles to play the hypocrite, 
and he did it to perfection. He expressed great sorrow for the occurrence, 
caused his court to go into mourning, and directed prayers to be said for the 
liberation of the holy father, and yet it was by the Emperor’s own orders that 
he was kept prisoner for many months. Peace was made in 1529 on terms sat- 
-isfactory to Charles. 

The tumult created by Dante: would not down, and Ghares was hopeful of 
bringing it toan end and restoring tranquillity tothe empire; but he would not 
recognize the principles of the Protestants, and they on their part refused to 
help him in his war with the Turks, who had overrun Hungary and were be- 
sieging Vienna. The Protestant princes went further, and, in 1531, formed 
the League of Smalcald, allying themselves with England and France as a 
means of self-protection, The Turks were still threatening Austria, and 
Charles perforce made some concessions to the Protestants. 

Two brothers known as Barbarossa, renegade Greeks, had made themselves 
the terror of the Mediterranean. As Mahometan corsairs, they became mas- 
ters of Algeria and Tunis, and robbed and slew with as much daring as did their 
successors nearly three centuries later, when the United States brought them 
to terms. Spain and Italy suffered so much from these pirates that their com- 
merce was in danger of extinction. The Barbarossas were established in Tunis, 
whither Charles sent an expedition from Spain against them. The miscreants 
were utterly defeated, and more than 20,000 Christian captives, belonging to 
different nations, which would do nothing for them, were set free. This natur. 
ally added to the popularity of the Emperor, but he alienated his own people 
by his subsequent course. War broke out with France, and a truce was estab- 
lished, but it did not last long, and hostilities began again in 1542. The great 
success which seemed always to follow Charles did not desert him now, and he 
was successful at Miihlberg in April, 1547, against the Protestant princes of 
Germany. a 

Now, however, the tide turned. It was so plain to all that Charles meant 
to convert the German empire into a hereditary possession of his family that ¢ 


1302 The Story of the Greatest Nations 


more formidable opposition than ever arose, and the Emperor was compelled te 
yield before Duke Maurice of Saxony and the Protestants. Unable to escape 
the humiliation, he pledged them the peaceful enjoyment of their religion, and 
this pledge was confirmed by the Diet of Augsburg, in 1555. 

“Vanity of vanities—all is vanity!” Charles became weary of the cease- 
less vexations and never-ending trials of his stormy life, and determined to fling 
the burden from his shoulders. There was only one way of doing this, and he 
did it. Perhaps he was disgusted with his own tortuous course, his intrigue, 
his double dealing, and the seeming impossibility of leading an honest life. 
On the 25th of October, 1555, he called together an assembly of his States 
and announced his purpose of seeking repose and devoting the remainder of his 
days to the service of God. He resigned his royal rights in favor of his son, 
but was unable to secure for him the imperial throne. Relinquishing to him 
the crown of Spain, the Emperor retired to the monastery of Yuste, in Estre- 
madura, where he thought he was serving God by spending a part of his time 
“in mechanical amusements, a greater part in eating and drinking, and a much 
less part in religious exercises. Then he became a gloomy ascetic, discontented 
with himself and with the world, unhappy and miserable, and so he died, Sep- 
tember 21, 1558. : : 

Among his Spanish subjects Charles was always fairly popular. He was a 
mighty sovereign whose state lent splendor to their land, not seen sufficiently 
often to become familiar and despised.. He crushed the power of the nobles, 
which naturally won him favor with the poorer classes, and he offered to the 
hardy Spanish fighters a field of adventure and plunder in Germany, of which ~ 
they eagerly took advantage. The Spanish troops, trained by centuries of 
fighting, were long reckoned the best of Europe. 

Charles was succeeded by his brother Ferdinand as Emperor, while his only 
son became Philip II. of Spain. Philip was born at Valladolid in 1527, and 
educated with extreme care. Possessing decided ability, he became a noted 
mathematician and accomplished linguist, but with all this he was a man of sin- 
gular temperament and tastes. He despised the chivalric ideas of the time, 
was very reserved, rarely smiled, and seemed to distrust everybody. He spoke 
with such extraordinary slowness that it was impossible for it to be natural, 
and he assumed a calmness under the most exciting occasions that deceived no 
one. He was in his teens when entrusted under the direction of a council 
with the government of Spain, and when sixteen he espoused Mary of Portugal, 
who died three years later, He followed exactly the policy of his father, which 
was the maintenance and extension of absolute rule, and the unwavering sup 
port and propagation of the Catholic religion. 


In 1554 Philip married Mary Tudor, Queen of England. His absorbing 








THE EXPULSION OF THE JEWS 


(By Command of the Inquisition all Jews are Expelled from Spain) 


From a painting by M. von Zichy 


, : 
T first the Inquisition directed its attention mainly to 


the Jews. There were hundreds of thousands of them 
_in Spain; because the Moors in their enlightened spirit 
had recognized that religious faith eannot be forced, and had 
extended a broad liberality of toleration to all their subjects. 


Thus they had protected their Christian subjects and also ~ 


those of Jewish faith. It was this in part that had made their 
empire so prosperous; and their policy had at first been fol- 
lowed by the Spanish sovereigns during the centuries of di- 
vided rule. As a result Jews had gathered in Spain from 
~ many other countries where there were persecuted; and were 
now the most submissive, the most industrious, and also among 
the wealthiest of Spain’s subjects. 

The Inquisition changed all this. The ‘‘ Head Inquisitor,”’ 


Torquemada, commanded that every Jew must accept Chris- — 


tianity or else leave Spain. Some of them pretended to change 
their faith, but most clung to their own religion with that 
firmness which has ever distinguished them. The full horrors 
of the Inquisition were let loose against them; and finally, 
in that fateful year of 1492, a royal edict was published ex- 
pelling all Jews from Spain forever. Terrible was the suf- 
“fering and impoverishment which befell the exiles; and almost 
equally tragic in the end was the result of this law to Spain, 
which thus lost many thousands of its most hard-working and 
most learned subjects. 
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Spain—The Failures of Philip II 1304 


ambition was to restore England to the Catholic Church; and, to win the con- 
fidence of his wife’s subjects, he threw off his natural reserve and did all he 
could to ingratiate himself into their favor. His purpose was discovered. 
Added to his humiliating disappointment was the nagging jealousy of his wife, 
~ so Philip, in 1555, shook the English dust from his shoes and never again set 
foot in that country. 

It was in the latter part of the same year, as you will remember, that 
Philip, through the abdication of his father, became the most powerful potentate 
in Europe. Reflect for a moment upon the immensity of his domain, which 
included Spain, the two Sicilies, the Milanese, the Low Countries, Franche 
Comté, Peru, and Mexico. He had under his control the best disciplined 
armies of the age, and they were led by generals who had no superiors any- 
where. No people in Europe were so wealthy as his, subjects, though his 
father’s numerous wars had left little in the national treasury. 

Philip was bigoted and intensely eager to begin his crusade for religion; but 
his hand was stayed for the time by the league formed by the Pope, the Sultan, 
and France, to wrest his Italian dominions from him. He did not wish to go 
to war with the Pope, but he overcame his scruples after a while and placed the 
defence of the two Sicilies in the hands of the infamous Duke of Alva, who 
soon drove out the French and the forces of the Pope, and conquered the papal 
territories, while Philip himself pressed the war strongly in the north, where 
the French were defeated at St. Quentin, in August, 1557, and at Gravelines 
in the following July. These Spanish successes compelled his enemies te 
- make peace. 

By this time Philip was a widower, and he set out to win the hand of Eliza. 
beth, Queen of England, who, as you know, refused every offer of that nature. 
The personality of a wife or husband makes little difference to a sovereign, 
and finding he could not secure the English Queen, Philip turned to Isabella 
of France, whom having espoused, he returned to Spain, where he remained. 

His realm being at peace, Philip now gave all his energies to the propa- 
gation of his religion. The first step was to replenish his treasury. He could 
force any contribution he wished from Spain and America, for in those places 
he held absolute sway; but it was different in his other states, where something 
in the nature of free institutions prevailed. As a means, therefore, to this end, 
the King made the attempt to introduce the Inquisition into the Low Countries 
and Italy. The indignant people kept it out of Naples and Milan, while it was 
so shackled in Sicily as to be practically powerless. Angered by these failures, 
Philip bent all his power to introducing the terrible thing into the Low Coun- 
tries. He succeeded, and it raged for a while, but the Catholics joined with 
the Protestants in rebelJion. 
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The terrible Duke of Alva was sent to suppress the uprising. He estab- 
lished a tribunal, before which were dragged all suspected heretics or rebels, 
and his unspeakable cruelties drove over a hundred thousand fugitives from the 
‘country. “Flanders, or modern Belgium, submitted to him in despair ; but the 
northern provinces kept up the struggle, formed the Dutch Republic, and for 
over seventy years resisted all the power of Spain. It was this exhaustive war 
which perhaps more than any other single cause contributed to the downfall of 
Spain. Like the quicksand, the Netherlands devoured men and money in an 
, unending stream. 

Meanwhile, Philip’s half-brother, Don John of Austria, had conquered the 
Mahometans of the East in the great sea-fight of Lepanto (1571), and Philip 
had plunged still further toward ruin by despatching against England the “In- 
vincible Armada” (1588). 

The direct male line in Portugal became extinct in 1580,and Philip promptly 
laid claim to the throne. The Duke of Alva, who had been banished from 
the Sapnish court for a private quarrel, was summoned by the King to lead an 
army into Portugal to maintain the claim. The duke speedly drove out Don 
Antonio, grandson of John III, who had taken possession of the throne, and 
subdued the country. With his usual rapacity and cruelty, Alva seized all the 
treasures himself and allowed his soldiers to plunder and ravage at will. 
Philip wished to investigate his conduct, but was afraid to do so, and the duke 
died about a year later. 

The hardly less perfidious Catherine de Medicis had come to power in the 


French court, and the union between France and Spain became closer than be-- 


fore. Catherine hesitated to accept all of Philip’s bloody schemes for the ex- 
tirpation of the heretics, but there is little doubt that both he and Alva urged 
her to the Massacre of St. Bartholomew. When the Huguenot Henry of Na- 
varre became heir-presumptive to the French throne, Philip allied himself with 
the Guises and other Catholic leaders who were in revolt. His bigotry led him 
to persist in these intrigues long after all possible hope for the Guises had van- 
ished, and because of this Henry declared war upon him. It went against the 
Spaniards, who were glad to make peace in May, 1598. Four months later 
Philip died in his palace of the Escurial. It was he who built this celebrated 
royal residence of the Spanish kings. He transferred the capital of the country 
to Madrid, and then built the Escurial outside of the city. In its gloomy re- 
cesses he planned his stealthy plots and treacherous cruelties. 

No more fanatical follower of the Catholic faith ever lived than Philip IT. 
He was absolutely without a drop of mercy in his heart for any one of another 
religion, Once when one of his friends protested against some shocking cruel- 
ties, he grimly replied that if his own son were a heretic he could look on and 
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JOANNA THE MAD QUEEN 
(She Insists Her Dead Husband is Alive, and Flees With His Body) 


From a painting by the recent Spanish artist, Francisco Pradilla 


HE discovery of America brought a flood of golden 

\ wealth to Spain; and the wise policy of King Ferdi- 

nand raised her to a foremost place in Europe. For 

one moment, however, it seemed as if an evil fate was likely 

to disrupt all that had been done for Spanish unity. Queen 

Isabella died long before her husband, and at her death her 

crown of Castile legally passed, not to her husband, but to 
their only. surviving child, their daughter Joanna. 

Her story is a pitiful one. She was wedded to a wealthy 
Austrian prince, Philip of Hapsburg. Philip was big and 
handsome, while Joanna was little and plain and had as yet 
no possessions of her own. So Joanna worshipped her splen- 
did lord, while he thought very little of her. When Queen 
Tsabella died, Ferdinand wanted to keep all Spain united by 
having himself appointed Joanna’s regent in Castile. But 
Joanna was determined that her handsome husband should 
be regent; and she had her way, though the dispute brought 
her father and her husband almost to the point of war. Then 
suddenly Philip died, and Ferdinand got the regency. Ag for 
poor Joanna, who had never been quite strong of mind, she 
now went insane completely. She insisted that Philip was not 
dead, and journeyed hastily away with his body. Always 
whispering to him and coaxing him, she travelled from place 
to place, -trying to find some spot where he would talk with 
her again. She died shortly, and poor handsome Philip’s 
earthly remains were buried by the side of hers. 
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enjoy his burning to death. He broke the chivalrous spirit that had once been 
the pride of Spain, ground her under his savage oppression, and treated the 
Moriscos as if they were so many serpents not fitted to crawl over the ground. 
Yet it would be passing strange if this ruler did not have some qualities that 
can be commended. Petrus Johannes Blok, Professor of Dutch History in the 
University of Leyden, has this to say of him: 

“Thus died the man who had once been the mightiest prince of the earth, 
who had dreamed of universal sovereignty, ever hampered in his ambitions and 
comprehensive plans by the weakness of the means as well as the narrowness 
of his spirit. The universal sovereignty of Spain and the supremacy of the 
Catholic Church—these were the two ideas for which he had lived, welding 
the two in his spirit into one coherent maxim. From morning to evening the 
sombre, reserved man had striven more than forty years for the realization of this 
aim, exerting an indefatigable activity, devoting himself in his lonely study to 
the great goal for which he was ready to sacrifice everything, and did sacrifice 
much—his own happiness, that of his own family, the prosperity, the riches of 
his states, the lives of thousands and thousands of his subjects. And when he 
died he was further than ever from his goal. He left his successor an exhausted 
treasury and an empire ruined by a war which was not yet finished. The curse 
of posterity was on his memory for centuries after his death, casting suspicion 
on his best feelings, his zealous faith, and his love for his children, as though 
they were hypocritical. Not until our time has it been made clear that in the 
heart of this politician, full of political cunning, of devilish revenge, of low 
craft—in the heart of this little-spirited, narrow, sombre, bitter king—there 
were also great world-ranging thoughts, noble feelings of belief, hearty love, 
rich artistic sympathies, and devotion to higher ideals.” 

By his fourth wife, Anne of Austria, Philip left a son, born in 1578, who 
now became Philip III. Inthe following year he married the Princess Mar- 
garet of Austria, by whom he had seven children. The assertion has been 
- made that his father, in order to prevent his son becoming too assertive while 
still an heir, took measures to have his mind dwarfed. This is not credible, 
but Philip III. was in reality little more than an imbecile, He was lazy, had 
not the slightest liking for the affairs of state, and, abandoning himself to in- 
dulgence, turned over public matters to miserable favorites. He allowed the 
war in the Netherlands to go on, and Ostend was captured in 1604, after a 
siege of three years. It was under Philip III. that the last of the Moriscos 
were, despite their entreaties, driven out of Spain. He died in 1621, and it is 
of him that the astounding story is told that one day he found himself roasting 
before the fire, whereupon he sent a messenger to tell some other messenger to 
tell some one else to instruct still another officer to move him farther back from 
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the flame, but before the whole round required by Spanish etiquette could be 
completed, the poor King was so nearly broiled that he fell ill and died. 

This death brought Philip IV. to the throne when seventeen years old. He 
was little better than his father, and, like him, turned over the government to 
a set of incompetents. Although the country was going down hill fast, the 
court never saw more splendid entertainments. To one of these Charles, Prince 
of Wales, afterward Charles I. of England, went in company with the Duke of 
Buckingham in disguise, with the object of wooing the Infanta Maria, sister of 
Philip, but the scheme came to naught. 

Philip IV. married Elizabeth, daughter of Henry IV. of France, and chose 
for his first minister the Count of Olivarez, whose ambition and atrocious 
policy brought many calamities to the kingdom. War was renewed with the 
Dutch, and did not end until the peace of Westphalia. The Catalans revolted 
and begged the aid of the French King. Philip roused himself to conduct the 
war in person, but Count Olivarez had not the courage to face the enemy, and 
set on foot a plot to assassinate Cardinal Richelieu and dethrone the French 
King. The war dragged on from 1635 to 1659, when the Catalans grew weary 
of the French rule, and were received back into the former fold, without any | 
punishment whatever for their revolt. 

The treaty which brought the end to this strife was known as that of the 
Pyrenees. It arranged that the Infanta Maria Teresa should marry Louis 
XIV. of France. Such an alliance was sure to create opposition among the 
other crowned heads, and it was quieted by the solemn pledge of Louis to yield 
all his claims to the Spanish crown both for himself and his successors, but the 
pledge was broken in the lifetime of Louis himself. 

Portugal threw off the Spanish yoke in 1640, and the war thus started 
' lasted till 1665, when the Portuguese were successful at Villaviciosa. This 
crowning calamity seemed to break the heart of Philip, who died three months 
later. What a melancholy man he must have been when it is said of him that 
he was seen to smile only three times during his whole life! 

It must not be forgotten that Velasquez, born at Seville in 1 599, became 
court painter to Philip IV. in 1623, and was the greatest of Spanish artists. 
He is noted chiefly as a portrait painter, and when we look upon the likenesses 
produced by his marvellous brush, we know we are gazing into the faces of the 
most perfect resemblances that human skill can produce. Velasquez also ex- 
celled in history, landscape, and genre, and, like most of the Spanish painters, 
he belongs to what is called the naturalist school. His greatest works are in 
the galleries of Madrid, whither thousands repair every year to admire 
them. 


This was also the period in which Cervantes, the greatest of Spanish writers 
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CHARLES THE BOY KING 


(The Emperor Charles V, Who Was to Rule Spain and Most of Europe, Born 
in Flanders Among Flemish Friends) N 


From a painting by the Flemish artist, Alb. de Briendt 


OOR mad Joanna left two sons, Charles and Ferdinand. 
On the elder of these there was accumulated such a mass 
of inherited rights, titles, kingships and so on, as never 


one tiny babe had borne before. Think of it! This little 


Charles was heir to the wise Ferdinand of Aragon, as well 


as to his crazy daughter Joanna of Castile. So he became — 


king of both these lands, and of their conquered country of 
Granada, and of all America which their ships had discov- 


ered. From his father Philip, little Charles became heir to all © 


the Austrian possessions and all the Netherlands. Afterward 
they elected him Emperor of Germany also, as Charles V. 
In Spain his title was King Charles I. 


Charles was born and edueated in his father’s Netherland 


domain of Flanders, among the free and sturdy Flemish 


_ burghers there. He was brought up as a Fleming, and was 


always more at home in their land than in either Spain or 
Germany. Moreover, with so many kingdoms in his hands, 
you will see he had secant time to attend much to any one land. 
When old King Ferdinand died, more than a year elapsed be- 


‘fore young Charles entered Spain at all; and when he did 


it was with a crowd of Flemings at hig heels. These were his 
personal friends, and both he and they intended that they 
should. make their fortunes from the wealth which America 
was pouring into Spain. 
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produced his Don Quixote. Cervantes was asoldier and an adventurer, a play- 
wright and a teller of short stories; but the foreign world knows him only as 
the author of Don Quixote. Whatever of Spanish chivalry had not been 
crushed by the tyranny of the court and of the Inquisition, Cervantes laughed 
out of existence by heaping ridicule upon it in his immortal novel. 
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CHARLES V. IN PROCESSION WITH THE POPE 





THE DEFENCE OF SARAGOSSA 


Chapter CXXXVI 


' SPAIN UNDER THE BOURBONS 








wae Ae .E now approach the reign of the first Bourbon in Spain. 
PRAT PON The founder of the historical family of that name, 


which came in time to possess several European thrones, 
was Adhemar, at the beginning of the tenth century. 
The name itself comes from the castle and seignory of 
Bourbon, in the ancient province of Bourbonnais, in 
the central part of France. .This is not the place to 
follow the ramifications of the many collateral branches, 
which were identified with numerous sovereignties, but rather to 
show how the Bourbons came into the possession of the Spanish 
throne. 

As has been stated, Philip IV. died in 1665. He left three 
Ve. children—Charles, who now became Charles II. of Spain; Maria 
so, Teresa, who married Louis XIV. of France, and Margaret, Queen of 


S — Hungary. Under Charles the Spanish kingdom rapidly declined, 


but such was the mighty prestige she had gained during the pre- 
ceding two centuries that even in her decay she held the respect of other 
nations. Before his death in 1700, Charles, who was childless, promised 
the Spanish throne to both Charles of Hapsburg, Archduke of Austria, and 
Philip of Bourbon, the grandson of Louis XIV. and Maria Theresa. 

The question of the succession was of the highest importance to other 
nations, especially to England, Germany, and Holland; for the Spanish crown 
carried with it the sovereignty of the Netherlands, the Milanese, Naples, Sicily, 
and the enormous possessions in the New World. If all these went to the 
French Philip, there was good ground for alarm, since Philip was a mere boy, 
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SPAIN’S MOST NOTED RULERS 


(Ferdinand and Isabella and Their Important Successors) 


Arranged especially for the present series 


T is interesting to note how important were the matrimon- 
ial alliances of these Spanish rulers. Ferdinand, the chief 
founder of the dynasty, was a native of Aragon. His 

son-in-law and temporary successor Philip I was an Austrian, 
a Hapsburg as his characteristic picture shows. His son, 
Charles V, was born in Flanders, and despite Spanish mother 


and Austrian father showed many ofthe characteristics of the - 
Flemish race. His son, Philip II, was however born and edu-. 


eated in Spain and became a thorough Spaniard. -He wedded 
a French wife; but his son, Philip III, was bred in Spain and 
proved even more Spanish than his father. Failure of direct 
heirs finally shifted the crown through the French female 
line away from the Hapsburgs to that other fortunate royal 
family of Europe, the Bourbons, who were kings of Franee. 
Thus Philip V, the first Bourbon king of Spain was really a 
Frenchman; and even the later sovereigns here portrayed 
have been as much French as Spanish. 

As for Charles V, the Fleming, he ruled Spain ignorantly, 


as a foreigner must. His attempt to enrich his Flemish fol- ~ 


lowers resulted in such antagonism from the Spanish nobles 
- that he abandoned it. Then the Spanish commons also re- 
belled against him. This startled the nobles and they aided 
Charles in utterly crushing the commons. The subtle king, 
now grown older and wiser, saw: that this left the nobles also 
powerless to resist him, and he turned Spain into an absolute 
monarchy. His successors ruled with unlimited authority. 
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and it was his ambitious and shrewd grandfather, Louis XIV., who would be 
the real ruler. Louis was already the mightiest king in Europe, and such an 
accession to his power might make him irresistible. So most of the Powers 
of Europe supported Charles of Hapsburg, who was a younger son of the Ger. 
-man Emperor Leopold. 

You might have supposed that the Spaniards themselves would be allowed 
some voice in the matter, and, indeed, their Cortes met and offered the throne 
to the French aspirant, Philip. He was duly crowned as Philip V.; but that 
did not discourage the allies, who sent Charles into the land with an army of 
Austrians and English to assert his claim to the crown; while they all together 
turned ao Louis XIV. and attacked him in the “ EG of the Spanish Suc- 
cession.’ 

This was the war of Marlborough’s victories. Gibraltar was wrenched 
forever from Spain and became English. At Vigo the French fleets were de- 
stroyed, and Toulon was besieged both by sea and land. The French forces 
in Italy were sent in headlong flight by Prince Eugene, who scared France by 
his approach to its boundaries. In the midst of these crushing calamities 
Louis was sorely afflicted by the death of his only son and two of his grand- 
sons, so that the lonely old monarch found that the only one left in a direct 
line of succession was his infant great-grandson. 

An extraordinary complication secured to Philip his doubtful hold upon 
the throne of Spain. When the war had gone on for more than twelve years, 
Charles of Hapsburg, through a series of deaths, became Emperor of Germany. 
Now, if he should become King of Spain also, the “ balance of power” would 
be more endangered than by the choice of Philip of Bourbon. So what did 
England and Holland do but turn round and ratify the nomination of Philip 
for the Spanish crown! Louis was astonished indeed, and another forceful 
illustration was given of the criminal foolishness of war. That for the Spanish 
Succession was concluded by the treaty of Utrecht (1713) and of Rastadt 
(1714). Louis XIV. died the next year, and that is how Philip V. became the 
first Bourbon King of Spain. 

Philip was born at Versailles in 1683, and married Maria Louisa, daughter 

of Victor Amadeus. She died in 1714, and he espoused Elizabeth Farnese of 
Parma, who had no trouble in persuading her husband to commit the govern- 
ment to Alberoni, who was successively made grandee, cardinal, and prime 
' minister. Of Philip, the historian says he was noted for good nature, had few 
faults and as few virtues, with just and honorable sentiments, but was wholly 
deficient in energy, with no taste for anything beyond devotional exercises and 
the chase. He was made to be governed, and was wholly under the control of 
his talented wife, to whom he could refuse nothing. 
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The career of Alberoni was remarkable. It was he who destroyed the last 
liberties and rights of the Spanish people. In his insatiate ambition he knew 
no such thing as scruple or honor. To please his mistress, he violated the 
treaty of Utrecht by invading Sardinia, hoping to re-establish the monarchy of : 
Charles V. and Philip II. This audacious act caused the regent of France to 
break off his alliance with Spain and to unite with England and Germany. 
Undismayed, Alberoni pressed the war, even after the Spanish fleet in the 
Mediterranean had been destroyed by an English one (1719). He angered 
the French King by patronizing the French Protestants, and stirred the resent- 
ment of England by his open friendship for the Pretender; he did his utmost 
to make Peter of Russia and Charles XII. of Sweden his allies, to drive Austria 
into a war with the Turks and to incite a revolt in Hungary. Through his in- 
trigues with the French court he actually secured the arrest of the Duke ot 
Orleans, the regent. 

By this time, however, the complaints against the firebrand frightened 
Philip, and he concluded a treaty of peace, one of whose conditions was that 
Alberoni should be dismissed. It may be doubted, however, whether Philip - 
would have taken this decisive action but for the urging of his wife, Elizabeth, 
who could no longer stand the arrogance of her late favorite. In -December, — 
1720, the prime minister was notified that he must leave Madrid within twenty-. 
four hours and Spain within five days. 

What a striking commentary on human ‘greatness that this man, who had 
kept all Europe in a turmoil, now did not know whither to turn! He was in 
that dreadful position of not having a living friend, for every Power hated him, 
and none more bitterly than the Pope of Rome. Alberoni disguised himself 
and took a fictitious name, but was arrested in Genoese territory, and on the 
urgency of the Pope and the Spanish monarch, was imprisoned. He soon 
recovered his liberty, however, and Innocent XIII. coming to the papacy, all 
the rights and dignities of a cardinal were restored to Alberoni, who lived to 
be nearly ninety years old. 

Philip’s dislike of the vexations of royalty became so intense in 1724 that 
* he abdicated in favor of his son, who died a few months later, and, therefore, 
does not figure among the Kings of Spain, for the father was obliged to reas- 
sume the detested crown, which he held until his death, in 1746. He was 
succeeded by his son, Ferdinand VI., who: proved to be a just and humane 
ruler. His intelligent energy developed the internal welfare of his country. 
strengthened the navy, and greatly increased the manufactures. His wise po- 
litical course placed his brother on the throne of Naples. Since his death oc- 


curred in 1759, his reign saw the destruction of Lisbon, Lima, and Quito by 
earthquakes. 
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PHILIP“! AND His' COURT) "© He Bisa 


(The Suspicious Philip Secludes Himself in the Solitude of the Escurial) ; Ue 


From a painting by the Spanish artist, L. Alvarez = 


O foreign readers, Philip II is probably the best known — wes 
king of Spain. He was the son of Charles V and — 
ascended ‘the throne on his father’s abdication in 1556. | 

_ Charles V divided his vast territories, so that Philip did not 
rule over Austria and Germany. His sovereignty was limited 
«to Spain, the Netherlands, some part of Italy, and.America. 
Throughout this region—and beyond it if he ecould—Philip — 
‘was determined to enforce the Catholic faith. That was ‘the... 
great aim of his life. , <) Soenadl 
Personally Philip was a rather shy man, haughty, gloomy, 
and intensely impressed both with his own importance and — 
with that of his mission.. He had seen hig father grow to 35s 
distrust and despise all men; and where his father had ended, © Bis 
Philip began.. He trusted no one; he had no love for the ‘shee! 
Splendor and display of a court. Therefore to protect him-= “ee : 
Self equally from chatterers and from traitors, he built fons 
himself the remarkable palace known as the Escurial. It was So 
set on the open moorland a hard day ’s journey outside the new : 
capital which he built at Madrid. To the Escurial came enlyived. 6 2 
such visitors as were specially summoned by the king. When a= fa 
their business was transacted, they Were sent away at.onece. __ 
Friends or intimates, the king had none. All power was con- | 2 
centrated in his hands. Every sign of protest was punished — 
by death. All Spain became what its monarch seemed, a mere 
living corpse. } 
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Spain—Difficulties with the French Republic 1311 


__ Charles, the brother of Ferdinand, now came to the throne. He was King 


of Naples, which he surrendered for the crown of Spain at the death of his 


brother, Ferdinand. Under him there was a considerable revival of commerce 


and different industries, and could the regenerating process have been kept up 
Spain might have won something of her former power and prestige. But 
Charles was called upon to go the way of all flesh in 1788, and was succeeded 
by his son of the same name, who was forty years old, and one of the most 
abominable examples of the Bourbon family that has cursed so many nations 
and peoples. 

Manuel de Godoy, Duke of Alcudia, was a handsome youth, who at the age 
of twenty entered the King’s bodyguard at Madrid and became a favorite of the 
weak King as well as the vicious Queen. She had been the Princess Maria 
Louisa of Parma. Godoy had honors heaped upon him, and was afterward 
known as the Duke of Alcudia and the Prince of Peace. In the brief space of 
four years, he moved up from the rank of a private in the Life Guard to that of 
prime minister of Spain and Knight of the Order of the Golden Fleece. 


- This wretch became the power behind the thone and the real ruler of Spain. 


_ Everybody except the King knew that he was the lover of the Queen, who was 


a 


shamelessly infatuated with him. In all the trouble that followed, the “ poor 
Prince” was first in her thought, and all her efforts were for his welfare. He 
was the most unpopular man in the kingdom, and never could have sustained 


- himself for a day but for the shocking passion of his royal mistress, who taught 


him the art of intrigue, which was the highest of all arts in that wretched coun- 
try, and showed him how to control the King. 

There was one person, however, who did not conceal his detestation of 
Godoy: that was Ferdinand, the eldest son of the King and the heir to the 
throne. As a consequence, his parents turned against Ferdinand, who was as 
tricky and fond of double dealing as they. When the Terror came to France, 
Godoy found himself in a situation to which he was unequal. Naturally the 
sympathies of the Madrid court were with Louis XVI., for he was a Bourbon 
sovereign; but if this sympathy took active form, France was likely to pour her 
armies over the frontier, and then “the deluge” would come. An alliance with 
that country would encourage Spanish revolutionists and offend England, who 


would close communication with the Spanish-American provinces. A policy of 


neutrality was tried. Godoy attempted the réle of peacemaker, and offered im- 
mense bribes to members of the Convention ‘to vote against taking the life of 
Louis. When Louis was guillotined, the Spanish court went into mourning 


and moved several regiments to the northern border. France replied by de- 


_ claring war against Spain, in March, 1793, whereupon Spain made an alliance 


with England, whom she hated. But the French arms were victorious, and 
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Godoy gladly made peace, stipulating ‘that the French rulers should be ienient 
with the children of the dead King and Queen. No attention was paid to this 
condition, and the treaty was signed at Basle, in July, 1795. It was in recog- 
nition of these “splendid services” that Godoy was made Knight of the Golden 
Fleece, Grandee of Spain of the First Class and Prince of Peace, with an enor- 
mous sum of money thrown in to enable him to maintain himself in a style be- 
fitting his exalted rank. 

In the following year Spain made an alliance with Holland, which so 
offended England that she declared war, captured the Island of Trinidad, and 
destroyed the Spanish commerce with the West Indies. Godoy neglected so 
grossly to defend his country that a cabal compelled the Queen to dismiss him 
from his office as prime minister; but no power on earth could dismiss him 
from her adoration, and it was not long before he came back to the Council 
Board. By this time the mailed hand of Napoleon Bonaparte made itself felt 
at Madrid. It would-be hard to decide which he despised the most—the weak, 
vacillating King Charles, the intriguing, shameless Queen Maria Louisa, the 
incompetent, unscrupulous Godoy, or the truculent Ferdinand, son of the royal 
couple. He played them one against the other for several years, violating 
promises, betraying friends, and obeying his own ambitious impulses ina style | 
peculiarly his own. ~All these people feared the terrible conqueror and did 
everything to gain his good-will. They allied Spain to F rance, and at Trafal- 
gar, in October, 1805, the naval power of both countries was annihilated by 
the English. An alliance on the part of England, Russia, Prussia, and Saxony 
against France was signed in 1806, and secret treaties were made with Spain 
and Portugal, by which, when called upon, they were to join the alliance. 

Bonaparte came so to detest the Spanish character, and especially the pup- 
pets who in turn had control of affairs, that against the advice of his best 
friends he determined to secure Spain by placing one of his own family on the 
throne. Prince Ferdinand had every reason to believe that the mighty autocrat 
would make him king after depriving his parents of power, but in 1808 Joseph 
Bonaparte, who was ruling in Naples, was brought much against his will to 
Spain, to assume the crown. 

Joseph Bonaparte was about a year and a half older than his famous brother, 
with whose character his had little similarity. Joseph had no liking for war, 
was not inordinately ambitious, and strove, so far as he could, to benefit those 
over whom he was placed, and to make their happiness his chief aim. But like 
ali who came in contact with his resistless brother, he bowed to his imperious 
will. After the coronation of Napoleon, Joseph was made commander-in-chief 
of the army of Naples; ruler of the two Sicilies in 1805, and King of Naples 
in 1806. Many beneficial changes were there brought about by him, such as 
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(The Destruction of Turkey’s Naval Power by the Spaniards) i¥3 
From the historical series by the French master, Gustave Doré 3 AES 
HILE the cold reign of Philip II was thus crushing. sais 
Spain at home, the country reached its highest point Sg Se 2 
of military power and repute abroad. Philip endeay- OpMeS, 
ored to introduce the Inquisition into his domain of the Neth- cy 
erlands. This drove the Netherlands to rebellion and the < 
Spanish general, Alva, gained some remarkable victories over tS et 
them. Spanish troops grew to be reputed the best in Europe. ee 
On the seas also King Philip gained some notable warlike suce- es 4 
cesses. Most important of these for his own and all succeed- eS ~ os 
ing ages was the battle of Lepanto (1571), in which his half- scm ea 
brother, Don John of Austria, completely broke the power of see a 
the Turkish fleet. ee 
Before this celebrated battle, the Turks, inheritors of all ¥ ons ee 
the Mahometan power, were threatening to conquer Europe. rE. a 
Philip II managed to unite the Venetian and Genoese and BE rset 
some other fleets with his own, and this mighty armament went - ‘ber 
searching for the royal Turkish fleet. They encountered it- ene 
in the Greek gulf of Lepanto. Never before had such mighty Bg 
armaments been gathered. Indeed the Turks with three hun- sane i 
dred ships seemed so powerful that Don John’s allies urged iS 
him. to retreat. He~however insisted on attacking, and with eee 
a priest in the bow of every Christian ship and a huge jewelled PONE 
crucifix raised as a standard on his flagship he led-his arma- 8 a 
ment into the fray. After a desperate all day, battle the hes mi 7 5 
Turks were completely crushed. Only thirty of their three ss ae 
hundred ships escaped. ae 
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Spain—War with Napoleon 1313 


the abolition of feudality, the suppression of convents, the building of roads, 
the extinction of banditti, and the establishment of good laws. In consenting 
to accept the throne of Spain he had-stipulated that his reforms should be car- 
ried out in Italy, but the promise was forgotten when Murat took his place as 
King of Naples. 

In July, 1808, England made a treaty with Spain, recognizing Ferdinand 
VII. as King, and sent an army to aid the Spanish uprising. Joseph Bonaparte 
reached Spain on July 9, and his army defeating the Spaniards at Rio Seco, 
he entered Madrid on the 20th. Joseph, however, suffered defeat at. Baylen, 
and after a ten days’ residence at the capital, was obliged to retire north to Vit- 
toria. The patriots were also encouraged by the Spaniards in Saragossa, which 
did not surrender until the French stormed the city, street by street, house by 
house, even church by church, and slew some sixty thousand of the populace. 

Joseph possessed only a moderate amount of military ability, and speedily 
found himself unable to cope with the Spanish insurgents, who seemed to be 
springing up everywhere. His great brother continually reproved, advised, and 
commanded him, and it is to be assumed that the elder did the best he knew 
how, which was not much. He begged his brother to relieve him of his dis- 
tressing situation, but Napoleon refused. 

‘Sir Arthur Wellesley, afterward the Duke of Wellington, landed on the 5th 
of August with an auxiliary force at Mondego Bay. Immediately he opened the 
Peninsula War and defeated the French at Roliza and Vimiero, but he was re- 
called to England. In November, Napoleon entered Spain and assumed com- 
mand of the one hundred thousand men Ney had marched thither. He was 
repeatedly successful, and early in December recaptured Madrid. Then he de- 
parted to guide his followers in the war with Austria. 

Sir John Moore at this time commanded the English forces in Spain, which 
were much inferior in numbers to those of the French. Moore was driven 
backward until he reached Corunna, on the 11th of January, 1809, and his 
troops withdrew from Spain. The native Spanish troops were quite unequal to 
meeting the French in open battle, and the struggle for independence sank to a 
mere guerrilla warfare. In the latter part of the following April, General 
Wellesley arrived once more in Portugal and at once began vigorous operations. 
The French were soon driven from Oporto, and Portugal fell into the posses- 
sion of the British. 

A number of causes united to aid the English. The several French armies 
holding Spain worked disjointedly, Napoleon was compelled to withdraw large 
levies to assist him in his other continental wars, he himself could not remain 
in Spain to direct operations, and the Spanish and Portuguese guerrillas fought 
viciously against their oppressors, the French. By the display of masterly gen- 

83 : 
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eralship, Wellesley succeeded after four admirably conducted campaigns in 
driving the French from the Peninsula, the most important battles being the 
storming of the French strongholds at Badajoz and Ciudad Rodrigo, and the 
battle of Salamanca (1812). Salamanca was fortified by the French, who turned 
its many churches and convents into batteries. Sometimes fighting and church 
services went on together, for the brave Spanish priests refused to abandon 
their altars. Napoleon sent his brilliant and trusted Soult to stop the British 
from entering France; but he failed, and, early in 1814, the long contest ended 
in the complete success of the English arms. 

When Napoleon was a prisoner at St. Helena, he was fond of philosophizing 
over the amazing events of his career and explaining the policy which con- 
trolled him at certain crises. Referring to the incidents that culminated in the 
Spanish war, he said: 

“It was that unhappy war in Spain that ruined me. The results have 
irrevocably proved that I was in the wrong. But there were serious faults in 
the execution of my plans. One of the greatest was that of having attached so 
much importance to the dethronement of the Bourbons. Charles IV. was worn 
out. I might have given a liberal constitution to the Spanish nation, and 
charged Ferdinand with its execution. If he had put it in force in good faith 
Spain would have prospered, and put itself in harmony with our new institu- 
tions. If he failed in the performance of his engagements, he would have met 
with his dismissal from the Spaniards themselves. The unfortunate war in 
Spain proved a real wound,—the first cause of the misfortune of France. If I 
could have foresee that that affair would cause me so much vexation and 
chagrin, I would never have engaged in it. But after the first steps taken in 
the affair, it was impossible for me to recede. When I saw those imbeciles 
quarrelling and trying to dethrone each other, I thought I might as well take 
advantage of it to dispossess an inimical family, but I was not the contriver of 
their disputes. Had I known at the first that the transaction would have given 
me so much trouble, I never would have engaged in it.”’ 

After his Russian disaster Napoleon saw that it was impossible to hold the 
Peninsula, and he recalled Joseph and offered to reinstate Ferdinand VII. on 
the throne. The latter returned to Spain on the 14th of March, 1814, and was 
received with every expression of affection and loyalty. The fact that he had 
been the unrelenting enemy of Godoy, and had suffered at his hands, was suffi- 
cient to make all like him, and great things were hoped from his rule. But 
unfortunately for Spain the character of Ferdinand had undergone a complete 
change, or rather his true character had developed. Ingratitude, “the  basest 
of all crimes,” controlled him, and caring nothing for the sacrifices his people 
had endured in his cause, he became an uncompromising absolutist. Before 
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THE EXPULSION OF THE MOORS 
(Philip III, Urged by His Priests, banishes the Last of the Moors) 


From a painting by the contemporary German artist, F. Lang 


HE victory of Lepanto marked the zenith of Spanish 
glory. Encouraged by this triumph, Philip II prepared 
his celebrated ‘‘Invincible Armada’’ against England. 

He meant to crush the Protestants as he had crushed the 
Turks. But the Armada failed, and Philip died a broken man, 
leaving the Spanish throne to his young and feeble son, 
Philip ITI. 

Young Philip III was a good king, deeply religious and 
wholly led by the counsel of his priests. He had, however, 
very little wit to see the real needs of his kingdom. The Span- 
iards themselves had become a nation of soldiers and despised 
physical labor. Much of the actual work of the country, the 
tilling of its fields, was done by the ‘‘Moriscos.’? These were 
the descendants of the conquered Moors, who had been allowed 
to remain in the country upon accepting the outward forms 
of Christianity. Almost all of them remained Mahometans in 
secret; and this was so well known that the priests urged 
Philip TII to banish every one of the ““hypocritical’’ race 
from his kingdom. He published the decree of banishment 
in 1610, and despite the lamentations of the despairing Mo- 
riscos they were all expelled. 

The loss of these industrious folk contributed much to the 
downfall of Spanish prosperity. 
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Spain—Loss of South America 1315 


he reached Madrid, he refused to swear to the liberal constitution adopted by 
-the Cortes in 1812, though he promised to grant a good one in its place. 

The perfidy of Ferdinand disgusted Europe. He began a furious persecu- 
tion of all who were suspected of holding liberal opinions, and imprisonments, 
executions, and confiscations of property turned the kingdom upside down. 
Liberty of speech was denied; the fearful Inquisition with the hideous rack was 
restored. The tyrant exiled those whom he did not choose to torture to death, 
and, in short, became a modern Nero. In 1820 the worm turned, and a for- 
midable uprising forced Ferdinand to restore the constitution of 1812. The 
French Government, however, interfered, and absolutism was re-established, 
1823. 

It was during this period of turmoil in Spain that her American colonies 
seized the opportunity to free themselves from her long oppression. Paraguay, 
which revolted in 1810, was the first to secure its independence, a fact due to 
its isolated position. Mexico rebelled in the same year under the leadership of 
two. priests, Hidalgo and Morelos; and the first national congress which assem- 
bled in 1813 declared the independence of the country, which was not gained, 
however, until after years of fighting, civil war, anarchy, and no end of blood- 
shed. Ecuador declared itself independent in 1820, and two years later united . 
with New Granada and Venezuela to form the republic of Colombia, under 
Simon Bolivar. So it went to the end, until Spain at last was left with only 
the islands of Cuba and Porto Rico on the American continent, and those were 
to be wrested from her before the close of the century. 

Ferdinand VII. was married four times. His first wife was a princess of 
Naples, alert, intriguing, and a bitter enemy of Godoy; his second, a Portu- 
guese princess and a cousin, was mild, kind, and loving; the third was much 
the same. None of the three bore him any children. The third wife died in 
May, 1829, and four months later a marriage contract was signed with Chris- 
tina, a sister of his third wife, and niece of Queen Marie Amelie, wife of the 
French King, Louis Philippe. You cannot forget what sort of woman the 
mother of Ferdinand was. Well, Queen Christina was just as bad. I would 
, say worse, but that seems hardly possible, for both sank to the lowest depth 
of degradation. 

We are told that after his fourth marriage there came a noticeable change 
in the character of Ferdinand. He was fitful in his impulses, continually in- 
dulging in whimsical acts, and, after alarming those about him, would switch 
off and frighten those whom he had just pleased by his conduct. Once he had 
shown a fondness for public business, but now he felt an aversion for it. He 
hated to show himself in public, and became more and more subject to the 
strong-willed Queen. He weakened physically as well as mentally. His 
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hands trembled, he was languid, sighed a great deal, became listless, and sank 


into melancholia. 

When it became known that she was soon to become a mother, the Queen 
set to work to induce King Ferdinand to sign an abrogation of the law of suc- 
cession. This law declared that so long as there was a male heir to the throne, 
no matter how remote, no female should succeed to it. When Ferdinand was 
asked to sign the abrogation, he flared up and swore he would never consent; 
but the wily Christina persevered and gave him no rest until his signature was 
attached to the important decree. The law that had prevailed for a hundred 
and twenty years became of no effect. 

The promulgation of this decree caused profound excitement throughout the 
kingdom. Note what it did. Under the old law, if Ferdinand died without 
male issue, the crown would pass to his brother, Don Carlos, and to his male 
descendants. Naturally Don Carlos vigorously protested against a change, and 
all the male members of the family did the same, prominent among them being 
the father of Queen Christina, who was King of Naples. The protest was 
joined by the Bourbons of France, and even by Louis Philippe, at that time 
Duke of Orleans. 

Of course, if the child when born should prove to be a boy, all this made 
little difference; but lo! it was a girl, as was the second and only remaining 
child born to the royal couple. The former was Isabella, who first saw the 
light on October 10, 1830, and at once crowded Don Carlos out of his right as 
heir to the throne. Now, to show the vacillation of Ferdinand. In Septem- 
ber, 1832, he abrogated his law permitting females to inherit the crown, and 
restored the old law of 1713. About two months later, he alleged that he had 
been taken by surprise and deceived into doing this in order to prevent civil 
war, and on the last day of 1832 he reversed his abrogation. The miserable 
creature was in sucha bodily and mental state, and so completely under the 
influence of his wife, that it is hard to censure him for playing the weather 
cock. He died September 209, 1833. 

Queen Christina had now to maintain the position of her infant daughter, 
Isabella. You can readily bear in mind the distinction between the most prom- 
inent parties of Spain. The repeal of the ancient law caused all the trouble. 
But for that repeal, Don Carlos would have become the successor to Ferdinand, 
and the crown would have passed to his male descendants. Those descendants 
still to-day claim the crown, and their adherents are Carlists. Their represen- 
tative at present is the grandson of this Don Carlos, who was the disinherited 
brother of Ferdinand VII, 
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= ; ENGLAND CRUSHES THE SPANISH NAVY > a oc a 7 
Fae, iz ota (Spain’s Defeat Off Cape Passaro Puts an End to Her Naval Power) 
B S After a drawing by H. von Bartels ; Se “ 
= Rete N the year 1700 Charles IT of, Spain died without. trek 
ewe aoe heirs, and left a will confering his kingdom upens the 
easeerr ee. French prince Philip, a grandson of Louis XIV, 
as ae Aes PAS hence a leading member of the great Bourbon family, sale 
Bert of France and of many other territories. After obadeaine 3, 
Roel ‘ty fighting, Philip secured the throne, and thus as Philip | ca 
_ |. “founded the present Bourbon royal house of Spain, sap 
Mee aes a Philip’s entry into Spain infused a new energy into the 
re 2 enfeebled and exhausted government. He secured an able — hi 
Be, . assistant in his noted minister Alberoni, an Italian diplomat. — 
Aen he o> ye _ Together they succeeded in making Spain again for a brief 2% by? 
: é ¥ . time an important factor in European affairs. Unfortunately _ ti4 
rat Bag she became allied against England in the European wars, svi i 
Pes England captured Gibraltar. Alberoni then secured peace 
and set to work to build a Spanish navy. So succeessfully 
nhs . did he labor that he assured his master that, if given five 


years for preparation, he would make Spain again the ¢ 
country of Europe. King Philip, however, was too eager fc 
f ; war and foreed his unready country into another struggle 
wae So. +. with England. The Spanish fleet captured the great Mediter-— 
Ete ranean ‘islands, Sardinia and Sicily. But then the English — : 
Keehd : fleet encountered the newly built Spanish navy off Cape 
a se saro and completely destroyed it. This disaster extinguis 
x the last flickering flame of Spain’s once mighty naval eRe 
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THE WEDDING OF ISABELLA II 


Chapter CXXXVII 


ISABELLA II 


is well to bear in mind the distinctive principles of the 
different political parties in Spain. A “royalist ” does 
not mean an adherent of the king or queen, but a 
member of the Carlist faction. The partisans of the 
infant Queen Isabella II. were members of the Liberal 
or Constitutional party, who split into the Moderados 
(Conservatives), Progresistas (Progressives), and. the 


' Exaltados (Radicals), who favored radical measures. There were 


subdivisions which it is not important to enumerate, and which 
increased the number of political parties to more than a score. 
Don Carlos showed himself lacking in nerve, when the time 
came for him to strike a blow for his rights. The cunning 
Queen Christina had so conducted matters that at the time of 
Ferdinand’s death not an office in the kingdom, military or civil, 
was held bya royalist. Don Carlos was an exile in Portugal. 
Ferdinand before his death sent him an order to find a refuge 
with his family in the papal states. He would have obeyed the 


order had not Lisbon been captured by his own forces. ; 

As soon as the northern provinces learned of the King’s death, they rose 
and proclaimed King Charles V. The uprisings spread all through Spain, but 
unfortunately for the rebels, they were without a competent leader. Had 
there been a strong man to mould and direct the insurgents, the rule of Chris- 
tina would have toppled to the ground like a pack of cards. Then was the 
time of all others for Don Carlos to hasten to Spain, where thousands would 
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have rallied to his standard with tempestuous enthusiasm. Why he failed to - 


do so was one of those things which only he could explain, but one cannot 
help suspecting he was too timid to face the crisis that called for him. He 
sent plenty of letters promising his friends soon to be among them. He had 
been declared a rebel by the Queen Regent; and by the quadruple alliance of 
Spain, Portugal, England and France he was banished from Portugal. Yet 
instead of hastening to his friends in Spain, he embarked in June, 1834, for 
’ England. 

There the calls for him became so urgent that he could no longer refuse to 
heed them. Accompanied by a single friend, Baron de Los Valles, one of 
his most devoted counsellors, he made his way in disguise through France into 
Spain, where he was received with wild enthusiasm and multitudes flocked to 
his support. 

The fighting which followed lasted for years, and was often marked by 
dreadful atrocities on both sides. Fora time, the Carlists made good head- 
way, but the troops opposed to them were better handled, and after awhile gained 
ground. The prospect became so hopeless that Don Carlos lost heart. A 
convention closed the war, and he and several thousands of his followers passed 
over into France, where for a time he was kept under close surveillance. 
His wife having died, he was allowed to take up his residence in Trieste, 
Austria. He was afterward urged to return to Spain, where the outlook for a 
successful uprising was good, but nothing could persuade him to pass again 
through what he had already suffered in striving after the bauble crown. It 
was in 1844 that he renounced all his rights, and he died at Trieste in March, 
1855. 

The first Carlist war brought forward one of the most remarkable Spaniards 
of the last century. This was Joaquin Baldomero Espartero, who, while study- 
ing for the priesthood, joined the army in 1808, when only sixteen years old, to 
fight the French. When matters became more tranquil in 1814, he anda number 
of his friends went to South America and fought valiantly against the insurgents. 
When, however, the great victory of Bolivar at Ayacucho, in December, 1824, 
ended Spanish rule on the American continent, Espartero sailed for Spain, where 
he declared himself in favor of the*succession of Isabella in 1832. In the civil 
war that followed, his great ability raised him to the rank of lieutenant-general. 
In the summer of 1836, he was successful in saving the city of Madrid from 
capture. Honors followed, and he became General-in-chief of the army in the 
north, Viceroy of Navarre, and Captain-general of the Basque provinces. 


Once more, in September, 18 37, Espartero saved the capital from the army 


of Don Carlos, and it was his campaign two years later that drove Don Carlos 
across the frontier into France. For these and other services, Espartero was 
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impulse toward reform aalegs over p Eanes and Sad 
an echo even in exhausted Spain. Its earnest and ee 
working sovereign, Charles III, endeavored to aid his people | 4 
and arouse them to a sense oF their own needs. ‘Wide « 
well-managed effgrts were made to encourage agriculture 
commerce and to extend education. The Spaniards, however, ~— 
responded poorly to their king’s energetic plans; and he sicthiid a ie, 
and was succeeded by his son Charles IV, just as the French 
Revolution broke forth. — 4 
This evidence of where liberal. tendencies might lead, sO ar 
terrified Charles IV that he became’ a thoroughly “reaction ote os 
ary’’ sovereign. He checked all of his father’s reforms; SO 
that whatever light had’ begun. to dawn upon the-Spanish 
darkness, was completely trampled out. Charles IV was age et 
weak*of spirit as to be almost feeble minded; and the court fay 


which swept Europe during the French Revolution, was per- seen? : 
haps the worst and most contemptible Spain had ever known. 
Immorality flaunted itself flagrantly. The queen had her fa- ; 
vorite, the handsome but utterly ignorant and illiterate Godoy, 48 oy 
made chief minister. He aped the airs of royalty and, as our. 
picture shows, courtiers were compelled to kiss his hand as 
they did that. ‘of the king and queen. This trio of pompous. — 

incompetents plunged Spain into a hopeless warfare with, Shee 
the mighty French Republic. ra r ne 
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Spain—Regency of Espartero 131G 


made a Grandee of Spain and Duke de la Vittoria y de Morella. Such a man 
was the one to insist upon the Queen Regent carrying out the pledges of 
reform which she had made. When she refused, he gave her the choice of 
keeping her promises or accepting his resignation. In her indignation she 
abdicated the regency and sailed for France. She was a thoroughly evil 
woman, and spent years in plotting the overthrow of the Spanish government. 

The flight of Queen Christina compelled the selection of another regent, 
and fortunately the choice fell upon the excellent Espartero, who soon found 
he had his hands full in the management of Isabella, the degenerate daughter of 
a degenerate mother. She was coarse, and lumpy of feature, dull of intellect, 
and early gave proof of immorality and utter disregard of the proprieties of 
life. In later years, she became coarser and excessively fat. The honorable 
conduct of Espartero made him the target of envy and treachery, and late in 
the summer of 1843 he left Spain for England, pursued by a decree which 
tore all his decorations, titles, and honors from him. In the following March, 
Christina came back to Spain, riding into Madrid by the side of her daughter 
Isabella. . t 

As you know, the marriages of royalty are based upon national interests, 
without a thought of love, though now and then, as in the case of Queen 
- Victoria and later in that of one of the Kings of Spain, genuine affection mani- 
fests itself. From the very birth of Isabella, the future Queen, one of the 
most interesting questions ‘of Spain was as to.who should be her husband. 
Many candidates were named, and the consideration of the problem went on for 
several years, but the choice finally fell upon Don Francisco d’Assis, one of 
the sons of Don Francisco di Paula, a.brother of Ferdinand VII., and therefore 
the cousin of Isabella. He was an effeminate man, whom Isabella abhorred, 
and for that reason he was selected by Christina and her allies. The marriage 
took place amid splendid ceremonies in 1846, on the sixteenth ‘birthday of 
Isabella, 

The young Queen made no attempt to conceal her contempt for her hus- 
band, but exiled him to a country residence, and in her indignation toward her 
mother gave her to understand that she would permit no further interference 
from her. Then she threw off all restraint and wallowed in a mire of shame 
less immorality. 

The general upheaval in 1848 convinced the Carlists that the opportunity 
was favorable for another uprising. Don Carlos, as you remember, had 
renounced his rights, doing so in favor of his eldest son of the same name, 
Count de Montemolon, and when approached he refused to have anything to 
do with the revolt. By this time, Isabella had proved herself an absolutist, 
and the downfall of Louis Philippe removed one of the strongest supports from 
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Spain, so that it would seem the Carlists had grounds for their hope. Cabrera, 
who, despite his frightful cruelties, had won high honor in the preceding Carlist 
war, and proved his military ability, now dashed here and there through Spain, 
most of the time in disguise, and organized the insurgent forces with masterly 
skill. But the second Don Carlos was as timid and incompetent as his father. 
Cabrera did his utmost to pring him forward, until, disgusted with his unfit 
ness, the general threw up the command of his fast dwindling forces, made 
his way to London, and swore he would never again help the Carlists. He 
kept his word. r 


Plotting, intrigue, and treachery followed the unfortunate marriage of 


Queen Isabella. In a brief period, six ministers rose and fell in succession. 
There was rioting in many of the provinces, as there has been at intervals to 
the present time. General Narvaez, who was in power in 1848, crushed the 
insurrections with such dreadful harshness that the British ambassador remon- 
strated, and was denounced so angrily that diplomatic relations between pa 
land and Spain were severed for several years. 

The intrigue and treachery which festered everywhere culminated in a 
revolt in Madrid in the latter part of June, 1854. It wasa surprise to those 
not in the secret, the Queen being absent at the Escurial, twenty miles distant, 
with most of the ministers away. The uprising was wholly military and no 
precautions had been taken againstit. Isabellareceived the news by telegraph, 
and with a certain coarse animal courage set out for Madrid, where she arrived 
late at night. The next morning she reviewed the troops that were about to 
march out to meet the insurgents, but no enthusiasm was shown for her, and 
the insurgent generals, to whom overtures were sent, rejected them. They 
notified the Queen that they would not lay down their arms until the obnoxious 
ministry was dismissed, and the government “conformed to the principles of 
liberty, morality, and justice.” 

A murderous collision took place a few miles from Madrid, in which a num- 


ber of lives were lost, but the victory was with the government. A brief spell 


of quiet was followed by news of turbulent outbreaks in the provinces, and 
many regiments of the government forces openly went over to the insurgents. 
The ministry at Madrid resigned, and there was rioting in the capital. In the 
midst of the turmoil and peril, there seemed but one person capable of extri- 
cating the country from threatened destruction: that was General Espartero, 
who was then living at his country home on the borders of the Basque prov- 
inces. The Queen telegraphed him, and he sent a messenger to name the 
conditions on which he would return. The acceptance of them was bitter 
- medicine to Isabella, but she dared not refuse. 

Espartero, now sixty-two years old, formed a new ministry, whose most 
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AT THE SIEGE OF SARAGOSSA 


(The Spanish Priests Lead Their People in Resistance to the French) 
From a painting by the French artist, Jules Girardet 


HEN Napoleon ‘had so managed, the French Reyolu- 
tion as to make himself Emperor of France, he 
marched an army into Spain. The Spaniards, furious 


at their cowardly monarch Charles IV, compelled him to ab- 


dicate in favor of his son, Ferdinand VII. The son, however, 
proved no better king; he was a treacherous scamp who had 


been intriguing with Napoleon against his father. Ferdinand _ 


thus hoped for French support; but Napoleon seized and im- 
prisoned him. The French Emperor then declared his ow 
brother, Joseph Bonaparte, king of Spain. ~ : 
The loyal and patriotic Spaniards rose in desperate revolt 
against the French ruler thus thrust upon them. They had 
no king and no generals, no funds and no regular army. But 
every city became_a center of defiant resistance, a stronghold 
which the French must besiege or storm. The defense of Sara- 
gossa, the ancient capital of Aragon, is particularly celebrated. 
Its citizens were chiefly under the lead of their priests, but 
they selected Parafox a member of the old nobility as their 
nominal head, and made him ‘‘eaptain general’’ of Aragon. 


When the-city was attacked, the priests preached the. duty - 


of resistance and the people fought in every street. For two: 
months they held back the French troops and finally drove 


them from the city. A second siege and assault the following - 


winter proved more successful; but the city was not finally 
captured until sixty thousand of its citizens had perished. 
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Spain—The Carlist Uprisings 1321 


troublesome immediate question was the disposal'of Queen Christina. The 
resentment against her was so hot that it was almost worth one’s life to speak 
in her favor. But Espartero felt that it would never do to bring her to trial. 
and he permitted her to escape, as the best way to rid the country of the ulcer. 
The anger against him was violent, but so universal was the respect and liking 
for the man that it soon calmed down. ‘Thus vanished the baleful presence 
that was to plague Spain no more. 

The new ministry made Espartero the Progresista, and General O’Donnel] 
the Moderado, the heads of the government. They soon quarrelled, and were 
succeeded by General Narvaez, Duke of Valencia, who was devotedly loyal 
to the Queen. He was a blunt, honest soldier who governed Spain successfully 
for two years, during which there was a marked advancement in the prosperity 
of the kingdom. In November, 1857, the Prince of the Asturias, afterward 
Alfonso XII., was born, his entrance into the world being received with rejoic- 
ing by all supporters of the crown, while the mother regained to some extent 
her former popularity with the people. Carlos Luis de Bourbon, Count de 
Montemolin, however, was busy with schemes for another Carlist uprising. 
He had not forgotten the lesson of his former fiasco, He issued a declaration 
that he would govern the people constitutionally. This alienated many of the 
elder Carlists, but their places were filled by powerful recruits. The plotting 
went on for several years, and, in March, 1860, Don Carlos Luis, with his 
brother Don Fernando, his secretary and three officers and attendants left Paris 
for Marseilles. Pausing at Palma, the principal town of Majorca, they found 
nearly 4,000 soldiers and four pieces of artillery, though none of the troops and 
few of the officers knew the nature of the business on which they were to be ~ 
employed. 

Sailing into a small port near the mouth of the Ebro, the troops landed and 
advanced toward Valencia. By this time the soldiers and their officers began 
to suspect their real errand. An open revolt followed, and Don Carlos and his 
immediate friends made their escape as best they could. Later they were 
captured and threw themselves upon the mercy of the government. The insur- 
rection was so widespread that it was impossible to punish all, and, as the best 
way out of an embarrassing situation, the whole lot were pardoned. Don 
Carlos and his brother impressively renounced all the rights.they had claimed 
to the Spanish crown, and begged to be allowed to return to France, where they 
would plague the Queen no more. She willingly forgave them, and thus again 
the Carlist rising “ flashed in the pan.” 

During those troublous years, Cuba caused a great deal of anxiety in Spain, 
whose misgovernment brought about more than one rebellion. Spain also took 
part in the attempt of France to establish Maximilian on the throne of Mexico, 
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but, like the English, withdrew before that ill-starred episode reached its tragic 
ending. -, 
All this time a sentiment was steadily growing that the only effectual cure 
for the manifold miseries of the country lay in a change of dynasties, but 
the trouble was in fixing upor the right one to place at the head of the govern 
ment. Candidates were as plentiful as blackberries in summer, but they wer 
a sorry lot, and among them all there was not one upon whom the people wers 


willing to unite. The revolution came to a head in the spring of 1868. The | 


leaders were General Dulce, formerly Captain-General of Cuba, Sefior Olozaga, 
aman of high character, Marshal Serrano, and General Prim, who had com- 
manded the Spanish forces in the Mexican expedition. Prim felt a bitter per- 
sonal enmity toward the Queen because of an insult she once put upon him, 
and General Serrano, Field Marshal and Duke de la Torre, detested her as 
intensely, because of her shameless character. All entered heartily into the 
conspiracy, the secret of which was well kept. 

So perfect indeed were al) the arrangements that failure was impossible. 
The leaders gathered at Cadiz, where the inhabitants were roused on the morn- 
ing of September 19, 1868, by the firing of salutes and the strains of Riego’s 
Hymn, which had not been heard for years in the kingdom. When the people 
rubbed their eyes and looked about them, they saw the men-of-war in the 
harbor gay with streamers and bunting, while sailors and soldiers were cheer- 
ing over the fall of the abominated dynasty. Wherever Prim showed himself, 
he was greeted with the wildest enthusiasm, the women crowding forward to 
kiss the man whom they looked upon as the savior of Spain. On the same 
day, a pronunciamento was issued, setting forth the grievances of the country 
which certainly were numerous enough. The signatures carried immense 
prestige, and a provisional government was speedily formed, at the head of 
which was Marshal Serrano. 

All this was terrifying news to Queen Isabella, who with her immediate 
iriends, including a new lover, named Marfori, was at San Sebastian taking 
the sea baths. The authorities telegraphed her to return to Madrid at once, 


but to leave her lover behind. The request threw her intoa rage, and she- 


stayed where she was. 

Meanwhile, the few generals who still held out for the queen collected 
what troops they could muster and advanced against Serrano’s troops. Near 
the city of Cordova, the forces met at the bridge of Alcolea, and those of the 
Queen were routed, “ horse, foot, and dragoons.” It was the death-knell of 
the hopes of Isabella II. It is said that, as a last, despairing hope, she im- 
plored Louis Napoleon III. to interfere in her behalf, but that wily rogue knew 
better than to commit suicide in that fashion. He replied by advising her to 
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THE RECAPTURE OF BADAJOZ 


(The English and Spanish Begin Driving the French From Spain) 
From a painting by the contemporary English artist, N. Dupray 


was far more difficult to capture than any fully gov- 

erned land he had previously attacked. In Spain there 
was no authority with which he could treat for surrender or 
peace. He continued winning victories, but everywhere the 
people continued opposing him. Little patriotic ‘‘juntas’’ or 
committees directed the struggle; and a governing assembly, 
pledged to hold the country for the captive King Ferdinand, 
met in Cadiz in southern Spain. Here it was protected by the 
English fleet, and here it completely reconstructed the Span- 
ish government, declaring Spain a constitutional monarchy 
of which Ferdinand was to be king-as soon as he was rescued ; 
from his French prison. 

England was the chief<help of the Spaniards in this long 
and terribly exhaustive struggle. General Wellington held 
possession of Portugal, and gradually advanced into Spain. 
His first important success, the beginning of the real repulse 
of the French invasion, was the recapture of Badajoz. This 
was a powerful fortress guarding the mountain passes between 
Portugal and Southern Spain. The French held Badajoz; 
but partly aided by a feeble Spanish force, Wellington sue- 
cessfully stormed the huge fortress in 1812. He thus became 
‘master of all the southern region; and from Badajoz he began 
his advance upon Madrid. s 


PN eteuss arta soon found that this kingdom without a king 
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Spain——Expulsion of Isabella 1323 


take up her residence at Pau, a town in France. A French newspaper gave 
_ the following account of how the Queen and her party crossed the frontier : 

“It is one o’clock. The Queen is at the station of St. Jean de Luz. 
The Emperor and Empress arrive at the Biarritz station. The Emperor walks 
alone on the platform with head bent, and plunged in thought... .°. The, de- 
parture from St. Jean de Ruz is signalled, and soon after the special train 
enters the Biarritz station. The Queen was alone on the balcony of the: 
saloon carriage. The King (her long-neglected husband) stood at the door of 
the saloon. Marfori stood behind the Queen, pompous, and wearing over his 
black coat the broad ribbon of the order of Charles III. 

“At the moment when the Emperor advanced to offer his hand to the 
Queen, the express train from Paris to Madrid thundered up, bearing exiles 
now returning to their country, and from it were heard to proceed cries most 
insulting to the Queen, the loudest being Fwera/ (Out with her!) 

“At those cries the Emperor made a step backward, and tears gushed from 
the eyes of the Queen, who got out as well as the King, her children, the 
high personages of her suite, Father Claret, and the inevitable Marfori. After 
having shaken hands with the Emperor, and kissed the Empress, all four, the 
Emperor, Empress, the Queen and the King, entered the first-class waiting- 
room. Nobody else entered. Nobody heard what was there said. 

“The interview lasted twenty minutes. At last the Queen made a move- 
ment toward the door, and all four advanced. At that moment a Spanish gen- 
eral who stood beside me exclaimed in Spanish, ‘ We having nothing left but to 
depart,’ showing that up to the last moment hopes had been cherished of the 
intervention of the Emperor. 

“The parting was brief, silent, and mournful. The Emperor was unmoved; 
the Empress hardly restrained her tears; the Prince Imperial looked astonished. 
The Queen endeavored but in vain to smile. The little King fidgeted about 
to hide his emotion. The suite stood aghast. The Queen got into the car- 
riage again; then the King, the Prince of the Asturias, whom the Emperor 
had kissed, and the royal children. . . . I never was present at a funeral where 
the grief of the mourners was more profound. It was the funeral procession 
of a dynasty two hundred years old, which had breathed its last sigh in the 
Biarritz station. The signal is given. The train is put in motion. Every- 
body bows, and all is over.” 
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DON CARLOS DIRECTING HIS TROOPS 


Chapter CXXXVIII 






SPAIN AS A REPUBLIC—ECLIPSE OF CARLISM 


YHE success of the revolution of 1868 was absolute, over- 
' whelming, and complete. The mushy Isabella, still 
clinging to her lover and lamenting the misfortunes 
which she had deserved ten times over, was across 
the border, fortunately never again to trouble the people 
whom she had misruled so long. 

But what next? While all were united in the reso- 
lution to hustle the intolerable nuisances out of the country, 
there was no agreement as to the nature of the government 
that was to replace the old. The majority of the leaders 
favored a constitutional monarchy, but there were many re- 
publicans. Eight candidates were discussed, among whom 
were three Bourbons, but they were speedily dropped. Three 
princes and Espartero, who were named, declined a candidature. 
Meanwhile, a provisional government was formed with Serrano 
as president of council and Prim as minister of war. They: summoned a Cortes 
which met in the beginning of 1869, and took up the question as to the form 
of the government which should be established in Spain. 

It was decided to restore a monarchical form with constitutional guarantees, 
the constitution which was accepted establishing freedom of conscience, replac- 
ing the principle of legitimacy with the sovereignty of the people, and organiz- 
ing a Senate and a Council of State to act in conjunction with t 
Representatives. 


This constitution was adopted on the 2d of June, 1860. 
Meanwhile, 


Marshal Serrano was appointed regent until the right sovereign 
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Be SALAMANCA ~-  -: 

. : ; . (The Expulsion of the French from. Spain) 

a AR ae From a painting by the Spanish artist, C. Alwarez-Dumont $i Oat 
ie, Na S General Wellington with his Somat aca Portuguese 
HS aa | troops advanced to the rescue of Madrid, he was op- — 
ise Mae posed by the French under General Marmont. Ties *: 
SO Spaniards had been so completely crushed that they had no ~ 
ce ns regular army in the field in this campaign. They proved — aa 
hs be themselves, however, as heroically determined as ever to resist — “ 
See : Me — the French. The strife this time centered around the ancient na 


city of Salamanca; and its inhabitants fiercely withstood a — 

siege and assault by the French. Again, ag at Saragossa, the’ — i 

es Spanish priests especially distinguished themselves by their. ist ne 2 
heroic leadership of their people; and even when the aa ae 
fell they persisted in continuing their religious. duties and — ; 
: - geremonies amid all the tumult and death. Then came the | 
counter-siege. The English, attacking in their turn, drove the — 253 








SNCS 8,4 French from Salamanea, while amid all the most furious: th or 
u ae SEs fighting from house to house, monks and nuns might be seen : 
ete proceeding as calmly with their devotions as if the billeigoy Ove! 
were not striking them down from every side. the 
er eee ae Thus the French were expelled from Spain; and upon 
pe eR a _ Napoleon’s downfall, King Ferdinand VII was released from 
; A his French prison nd restored to the throne. He proved ‘ut- om we 
ei - terly ungrateful to his people, who had so deeply suffered for — io: ire 
~~ him. He was determined to eradicate every trace of demoec- 


Te es racy from Spain; and imprisonment, torture and death were 
Cs the savage weapons with which he accomplished his AT ize 
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could be found, and General Prim was delegated to set out on a hunt fora 
king. 

His choice was Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern, a man of fine capacity and 
every way fitted to govern the kingdom. He was grand-nephew of William, 
King of Prussia, and the throne was offered to him; but the moment the news 
reached Emperor Napoleon of France, he boiled over with indignation. You 
remember how he instructed his minister at Berlin to warn the King of Prussia 
that if he did not forbid the young man to accept the throne, it would be taken 
as an unfriendly act and war would follow. This demand upon the aged mon- 
arch was made with insulting brusqueness, for Napoleon wanted a war and the 
Empress Eugenie clapped her hands with delight and called it her own war. 

Well, it came, and France was ground to powder. Louis Napoleon was 
made prisoner, and his Empress saved her life by a midnight flight from Paris. 
So the dethronement of Isabella in one sense brought about the downfall of 
Napoleon III. as well. 

Prince Leopold never wanted the Spanish crown and expressed his pleasure 
years afterward that he had refused it. The choice narrowed down to one or 
two and then settled upon Amadeus, Duke of Aosta, the second son of Victor 
Emmanuel, King of Italy; and Amadeus, born in 1845, was a fairly able and 
conscientious man. Like nearly all the rest to whom the crown was offered, 
he did not wish it, and refused it four times before he yielded to the urgency 
of his father. 

Just before his arrival in Madrid, a shocking crime was perpetrated. Gen- 
eral Prim, on the evening of December 27, 1870, when in a cab that was to 
take him to the Ministry of War, was fired upon by unknown persons and so 
sorely wounded that he lived but ashort time. When the new King arrived he 
was greatly depressed by the occurrence, and wept over his dead friend as the 
body lay in the coffin in the church ready for burial. 

Amadeus entered Madrid and was proclaimed King January 2,1871. From 
the first he was subjected to the most vexatious annoyances. The fact that he 
was a foreigner made it impossible, no matter how discreet and praiseworthy 
his course, to win the good will of his subjects; his father was at that time 
under the ban of excommunication, and Spain is essentially a Catholic country; 
his wife was snubbed, and at times neither of them was treated with common 
courtesy. More than once a man on the street was kicked and cuffed for no 
other cause than that he had saluted the King. His elevation to the throne 
brought about such a mixing, overturning, mingling, and recasting of parties 
that no person unless a Spaniard (and not always he), could comprehend their 
principles. A traveller once asked an intelligent countryman to draw the dis- 
tinctions for him, and he did so in this style: 
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“There are five principal parties,—the Absolutists, the Moderates, the 
Conservatives, the Radicals, and the Republicans. These are subdivided until 
there are twenty-two parties already formed or in process of formation. Add 
to these those who desire a republic with Amadeus for president; the partisans 
of the Queen (Isabella); the partisans of Montpensier (Isabella’s sister) ; 
those who are Republicans on condition that Cuba be retained; those who are 
Republicans on condition that Cuba be given up; those who have not yet 
renounced Prince Leopold; those who wish for a union with Portugal,—and 
you will have thirty parties. As for their leaders, Sagasta inclines toward the 
Unionists; Zorilla toward the Republicans; Serrano is disposed to join the 
Moderates; the Moderates, if they had the chance, would join hands with the 
Absolutists, who, in their turn, are disposed to coalesce with the Republicans, 
who would be glad to join the Radicals to blow up Sagasta, who is too con- 
servative for the Democratic Progresistas and too liberal for the Unionists, 
who are afraid of the Federal Republicans, who place no confidence in the 
Radicals, who are always vacillating between the Democrats and the followers 
of Sagasta.” 

Try as much as he might, Amadeus could not govern this muddle accepta- 
bly. Against his will he was compelled to make changes in his ministry, but 
most of the new men proved as worthless as those they displaced. It was 
a sad truth that the King found it impossible to secure a dozen competent, 
patriotic; unselfish, and honest men in the whole kingdom of Spain. No doubt 
there were many in the country, but Amadeus could not find them at his 
court. 

Some of those associated with him lost heart, and urged him toa coup 
a@éat. Ue repelled the suggestion with scorn, declaring that if he could not 
reign constitutionally he would resign. Thereupon his ministers resigned, and 
he was obliged to form anew cabinet, which was no better than the other. His 
position became more intolerable every day. Not only did his subjects refuse 
to appreciate him, but his life was. attempted, and even the Republicans and 
Carlists partially fused in order to get rid of him. Forbearance finally ceased 
to be avirtue. He sent his wife to southern Spain in order to have her near 
the Portuguese frontier, and on the 11th of February, 1873, he took a seat in 
a railway carriage, joined her, and they quietly entered Portugal. Thus van- 
ishes Amadeus from Spanish history. 

The King having abdicated, the Cortes immediately proclaimed the Republic 
by a vote of nearly eight to one. In doing so they astonished themselves, 
Spain, and the world, for such a form of government in that country was to 
many unthinkable. Some looked upon the step as a grim jest. Perhaps it 
was, for it was the first time in the history of the kingdom that such a thing 
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THE WEDDING OF ISABELLA II 
(The Young Queen Enters Cheerfully on a Most Unhappy Married Life) ‘ 
After a painting by the recent Spanish artist, J. Gallegos 
HAT blood-thirsty medieval tyrant, Ferdinand VL 
|. died in 1833 and left his throne to his baby daughter, 
Isabella. Few life-stories have been more unhappy or 
more unpleasant to relate than that of this chifd queen, Isa- 
bella II. During her minority the country was placed under 
the regency of her mother, the notoriously wicked Queen 
Christina. Faction and intrigue surrounded the baby Isabella 
from the first. There was a patriotic party which struggled to 
save Spain from the extravagance and cruelty of Christina, 
but one by one these patriotic leaders were exiled. 

Then came the tragedy of Isabella’s marriage. On her 
sixteenth birthday she was united by her mother to a member 
of the royal family, a sickly, impotent man, much older than 
She, his only merit being his politic devotion to Christina. 
The marriage was thus a mere scheme of the mother to per- 
_petuate her own power. It did not, however, result as she 
had hoped. Poor Isabella was go. disgusted with her worth- 
less husband, that she soon exiled him from court. She also 
broke away from her mother’s domination, and Christina was 
expelled from the country. Isabella plunged into a life of 
immorality, so open and so offensive that even the most loyal 
Spaniards were disgusted. She had apparently no idea what- 
ever of governing the country, and simply entrusted affairs 
to one favorite or another as whim or necessity led her. Thus 
unfortunate Spain drifted through another generation of idle 
decay, subsisting on the dream of its ancient greatness. 
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had been done, and it seems unlikely that it will soon be repeated. The 
Spaniard is not constructed for democracy. 

_ Having solemnly adopted a republic, it remained to decide whether it should 
be a centralized or a federal one. The people preferred the latter, but the 
men of affairs were certain that nothing would answer except the former. 
While the problem was brewing, it was necessary to form a provisional govern- 
ment, in order to prevent the country from crumbling to ruin. This was done 
with Marshal Serrano at the head, and, amid ferment and fierce turmoil, Spain 
once more accepted the republic. 

And now we must give attention to the Carlists, who were making matters 
lively throughout the kingdom. Let us briefly recapitulate. The original 
Carlos V., after an unsuccessful war for his rights, had renounced them, in 
1844, in favor of his son, made his bow and walked off the stage, to die in 1855. 
The son Don Carlos, born in 1818, was better known as the Count de Monte- 
molin, and led a revolt in 1849, only to fail as his father had done. Another 
revolution was tried in 1860, and not only came to naught, but the Count de 
Montemolin and his brother Don Fernando, to save their heads, renounced all 
claim to the throne. Another brother, Don Juan, was with them, but he took 
no part in the renunciation. 

As soon as the Count de Montemolin reached England he, as might have 
been expected, tried to retract his renunciation. This exasperated Don Juan, 
who felt that he was now the rightful heir, and he denounced the double deal- 
ing of his brother, with whom his relations became “strained.” On the Ist of 
January, 1861, Don Fernando suddenly died. His death greatly depressed the 
Count de Montemolin and his wife, who both fell ill and passed away within a 
fortnight of the death of Don Fernando. They had no children, and the 
strange series of fatalities left Don Juan and his two sons the only representa- 
tives of the Carlist line of succession to the throne. 

After the abdication of Isabella, Don Juan renounced his claims in favor 
of. his son Don Carlos, born in 1848. (He is married and has four daughters 
and a son, Prince Jamie, born in 1870.) This present Don Carlos, or Duke of 
Madrid, following the order, assumed the title of Charles VII. He deemed the 
time favorable for an uprising, and the attempt was made in 1872, but the in- 
surgents were poorly armed and equipped, the conduct of Don Carlos was 
cowardly, and Marshal Serrano with little trouble quelled the revolt. 

The proclamation of the republic was followed by a good deal of disorgani- 
zation among the government troops. This encouraged the Carlists, who 
carried on a partisan warfare with great vigor. Beginning in the latter part 
of the reign of Amadeus, it continued, and was accompanied by numerous 
raids in Catalonia, which was always ready to assail any government estab- 
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lished in Castile. Neither side had a fixed plan of campaign, and for a time no 
decisive engagements took place. In July, 1873, Don Carlos, who had fled 
from Spain, returned and took command of an army of 16,000 men, with 
several excellent officers as his assistants. Opposed to them was Marshal 
Serrano, Commander-in-chief in the Basque provinces. Being recalled to 
Madrid by political necessity, Sertano left his army in charge of Marshal 
‘Concha, an able and energetic leader, who was killed in the battle of Abazuza, 
fought in the latter part of June, 18 74. His army suffered a disastrous 
repulse. A lamentable part of this woful business was that little or no quar- 
ter was shown by either side, all fighting with the ferocity of red savages. 
Great confusion followed in the Republican ranks, and the prospects of the 
Carlists were never brighter, but toward the close of 1874 signs of weakness 
appeared in their ranks. True, they had met with successes, some of them 
considerable, but they were still outside the shell of the government they were 
seeking to break. They could not reach the core, which still defied them. 
Discipline became lax and here and there was open disaffection. It should be 
noted, moreover, that two months after Abazuza, Marshal Serrano gained an 
important political triumph in securing the recognition of his government by 
all the European powers with the single exception of Russia. This recogni- 
tion of the Serrano government made a strict blockade of Spain probable, and 
the Carlist forces would find it almost impossible to procure arms and supplies. 
They were deficient in field artillery and cavalry, but, worst of all, they were 
deficient in an able, vigorous leader, who would open the way to Madrid. All 
appeals to General Cabrera, the staunch commander of other days, were vain, 
for he had given up hope, and could not be induced to draw his sword again 
for the cause he once loved so well. The disintegration of the army proceeded 
rapidly. Officers resigned and soldiers deserted by the score. Several failures 
by Don Carlos to capture towns which he attacked added to the demoralization: 
of his cause. ; ; 
Meanwhile, the Republicans felt the necessity of some decisive success on 
their part. Serrano again left Madrid, and in the latter part of 1874 took com- 
mand of the northern army. He knew when he did so that a revolution was 
likely to break out in Madrid, where the dissatisfaction with the Republic was 
fast drawing to a head. He was still in the north with his troops, when news 
reached him that a pronunciamento had been issued on December 31, 1874, 
and that the son of the expelled Isabella, the Prince of the Asturias, had been 
proclaimed king with the title of Alfonso XII. : 
Alfonso was born in 1857, and had therefore been a boy of eleven years 
when he accompanied his mother into exile. His choice was the act of the 
army, which pronounced in his favor. Serrano accepted the situation, and, 
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THE REVOLUTION OF 1868 


(Marshal Prim Leads the Spanish Troops and Peasants) 


From a painting by the French artist, Henri Regnault (1843-1871) 





degenerate léthargy. Two men deserve the credit for the 

revolution which saved the land from the incubus of Isa- 
bella’s evil sovereignty. These were Marshal Serrano, a truly 
noble gentleman, head of the military forces of the kingdom,” 
and Marshal Prim, the military hero of the moment, who had 
previously headed a successful expedition in Mexico. Serrano 
and Prim, with many other notables, gathered quietly in Cadiz 
and there issued a proclamation declaring the queen deposed. 
Both the fleet and the army around Cadiz joined in the move- 
ment. Prim rode from city to city appealing to the people 
and was reéeived everywhere with wild enthusiasm. At first 
the revolution seemed all a happy holiday. 

Some of the regiments at Madrid, however, clung to Isa- © 
bella, and the revolution was not a bloodless one. The royal | 
troops met an insurgent army commanded by Serrano at-—Al- 
colea. The battle was not severe, the royal forces being as_ 
spiritless as their queen. They soon fled, and Isabella followed 
their example, hurrying out of Spain with all her contempti- 
ble retinue, to find a refuge in France. : ; 

A temporary government-was hastily organized with Mar- 
shall Serrano at its head, and Prim as his minister of war. 
The Spaniards have no love for republicanism, so their tem- 
porary rulers resolved to establish a constitutional monarchy 
with a king of their own selection ‘at its head. 


i the year 1868 a violent upheaval aroused Spain from its 
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without any attempt to oppose the movement which ended his dictatorship, 
declared his adhesion to the new government and crossed the border into 
France. The armed forces everywhere welcomed the new order of things with 
enthusiasm, and thus, after an existence of two years, the Spanish Republic 
quietly passed out of existence. 

The way being opened, Alfonso XII. sailed from Marseilles, January 7, 
1875, pausing at Barcelona, whence he continued his voyage to Valencia, where 
he took train to Madrid, which he entered on the 14th of the month. He was 
received with shouts and rejoicings, and no ruler could have asked for more 
ardent proofs of loyalty than greeted him. He at onceannounced his intention 
of going to the seat of war, and a few days later he departed to take nominal 
command of the army of the north, where he found the same joyous welcome 
awaiting him. As has been said, his accession was due to the army, with whom 
he was more popular at all times than with the civilians. His elevation to the 
throne strengthened the cause of Don Carlos, who denounced with vehemence 
the outrage upon his rights. 

Like young and ardent leaders, Alfonso thought he could win over his 
rebellious subjects by soothing proclamations, but they produced no effect and 
the third Carlist war went on. The battle of Lucar was the first in which the 
young King took part, and though it was a repulse for his army, he displayed 
marked personal bravery and added to his popularity with the troops. 

It would take too long to narrate the details of the numerous campaigns 
which followed. Before theclose of 1875 the Carlist army in Catalonia existed 
only inname. Martinez Campos, the royal commander in that section, sent a 
despatch to Madrid to this effect, adding the proud and, under the circum- 
stances, unusual declaration that in securing peace he had not bribed nor pur- 
chased a single guerrilla leader, but had won by arms alone. 

In the midst of the fighting, Don Carlos made a most remarkable proposi- 
tion to his cousin Alfonso. War with the United States over Cuba seemed so 
imminent that he proposed they should unite their forces against the young 
giant of the West, and, after he was soundly trounced, Carlos and Alfonso 
should resume fighting for their respective rights. No one knows how the 
scheme struck the Madrid authorities, for they sent back noreply. Every- 
where the Carlists lost ground, until at last Don Carlos saw all hope vanish, 
fled from Spain, and so follows his predecessors off the stage. As has been 
said, he has four daughters and a son, Prince Jamie, to whom it is believed 
he has transferred his “rights.” Whether Jamie will ever make a stir in the 
world remains to be seen, but it seems hardly probable that he will vex Spain 
as his ancestors have done. 
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Chapter CXXXIX 
THE NEW MONARCHY 


HE Spain that we know to-day dates from the establish- 
ment of young Alfonso XII upon the throne at the 
beginning of the year 1875. Three rulers have since 
governed the country, but the two who succeeded Al- 
fonso XII did so by inheritance from him. The con- 
stitution which he took oath to uphold is still the law 

5  of-the land. ; 

The permanence of the present government is thus in 

marked contrast to the confusion and frequent changes of the 

preceding period. Let us, therefore, seek to understand clearly 
the foundations upon which this new monarchy has been built. 

When the revolution of 1868 had driven Queen Isabella out 

of Spain, there were four differing factions of sufficient 

strength to be noteworthy. First and perhaps most numerous 

YYW there were the extreme royalists, those who, while too dis- 
gusted with Isabella to uphold her, still clung to the idea of a divinely guided 
monarch who was to be obeyed blindly, and worshipped with personal devotion. 

This faction drew its members from the two extremes of society, the haughty 

_ nobles who expected from those below them the same submission they ex- 

tended to the sovereign, and the ignorant peasantry with whom this loyal 

obedience was an inheritance of centuries. As this submission to the king 
included also submission to the Roman Catholic church, most of the priest- 
hood of the land upheld these views. The Carlist party had always drawn its 

Tecruits from those who thus clung to the ancient thoughts and ways, and 
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(Amadeus of Italy Welcomed as King in Madrid) 


From a drawing on the spot by Francisco Reinhard 


> 


HE selection of a new monarch for Spain proved a most _ 


difficult matter. No Spanish king seemed possible; for 

the many factions which sprang up refused to unite 

upon one candidate. The ‘‘Cortes,’’ or national assembly, 
then sought a monarch: from among the royal houses of 
Europe, and so set France and Prussia to quarrelling, and 


precipitated their great war of 1870. One consideration or . 


another led several princes to decline the throne. At length 
Duke Amadeus, a younger son of the king of Italy, accepted 
somewhat hesitatingly and unwillingly the task of ruling 
Spain as her first constitutional monarch. 

Amadeus arrived at Madrid and was proclaimed king or 
January 2, 1871.: His welcome by the citizens was anything 
‘but cordial. Many Spaniards had opposed his selection; al- 
most all of them desired at heart a Spanish ruler. The neces- 
sity of bowing their proud heads to a foreigner galled them; 
and even at the first entrance of Amadeus to his capital the 


hisses of the populace were hardly drowned by the perfunc- | 


tory cheers. | 

King Amadeus labored for two years at his thankless task 
of ruling an alien and discontented race. His position, how- 
ever, grew worse instead of better. Attempts were made to 
assassinate him. One day, having first sent away his family, 
he got quietly into a railroad train and rode out of Spaim. 
Then from the safety of another land, he sent back word 
resignitig the throne. The jangling factions in the Cortes at 
once united in proclaiming Spain a republic (1873). 
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though the Carlists were crushed upon the field of battle, their spirit was not 
driven from the hearts of men. The party of blind and absolute royalism is 
‘still a power in Spain to-day. 

At the other extreme were the republicans, men who had just awakened 
to all the new ideas of modern sociology, men who believed in democracy 
and the rule of the many. They were, of course, wholly unpractised in work- 
ing out in actual government the details of their theories. Most of them were 
visionaries, and probably no two were quite agreed as to how their dreams 
should be built into enduring facts. It was these men who had created the 
republic of 1873. Unfortunately it crumbled to pieces in their unpracticed 
hands, for no sooner was it proclaimed than each little community in Spain 
began setting up a government of its own. Each of these local states or 
“cantons” ignored all the others, leaving them to do as they liked. The city 
of Cartagena even fell into the hands of some criminals who escaped from 
prison, and seized control of the rich city. There was no one to expel them. 
The central government was powerless because its leaders, to win the support 
_ of the poorer classes, had assured them that enforced military service would 
cease in a republic. Many of the soldiers in the army took this assurance 
literally. Hence, when the republic was proclaimed, they joyously disbanded 
and went to their homes, leaving the republic to take care of itself. 

Fortunately there was a third party, which came to the rescue of Spain. 

This was the military faction, men who saw in a strong army and vigorous 
police force the only possible way of keeping peace in the distracted land. To 
this party naturally belonged the army chiefs, most of them truly well-mean- 
ing, high-souled men, more or less indifferent as to the outward form of the 
government so long as it was a vigorous power which would uphold the honor 
of their country abroad and its orderly quiet at home. When these army 
generals could all agree upon a course they could usually enforce it, no 
matter what either king or Cortes might say in opposition. It was this military 
party which in its desire for a vigorous central government had exiled Isabella 
and had brought in the foreign king Amadeus. Its chiefs repeatedly urged 
Amadeus to assert himself in defiance of the constitution by which the theorists 
had bound him; and when he refused to snatch at power by force, they con- 
sented doubtfully to the establishment of the republic. When that republic 
crumbled into anarchy, the military party had insisted on the reéstablishment 
_of monarchy under young Alfonso XII. 

Back of these three earnest and energetic: factions came the place-holders, 
_the bureaucracy, which grows strong in every long-established government. 
The unrelaxing effort of these politicians was to.make from their country as 
much money as they safely could, whether honestly or dishonestly. Then, 
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behind all these groups lay the mass of the nation, less intense of feeling in the 
matter, moved chiefly by practical interests, desiring their own comfort and 
convenience. They were moderate liberals in politics, seeing the need of re- 
forms, and gladly approving any change they did not personally have to pay 
for. 

Amid all these factions what was to be expected of the young new king? 
Personally he was a well-educated and very able youth. He was well-inten- 
tioned also, and a true lover of Spain; though the atmosphere of his mother’s 
home in France, where he was brought up during her exile, was such as to 
cause him to develop into a man of loose manners and looser morals. He was 
delicate in health and, though no one yet suspected the sad truth, the dread 
scourge consumption had marked him for its own. He died at the early age 
of twenty-six. 

The chief follower whom he brought back with him to Spain was Don 
Antonio Canovas, who had been the young king’s teacher and his guide. 
Canovas, like all-the little band of exiles who surrounded Isabella, was a 
determined royalist. Had he possessed the power, he would doubtless have 
restored the old régime of absolute kingly authority. But unlike the other 
exiles he was a man of real intelligence and ability, one who would not sacri- 
fice the substance to grasp the shadow. Therefore he had trained Alfonso to 
accept the constitutional limitations of the new monarchy and to become truly 
a “people’s king,” though a most conservative one. Canovas, the teacher, now 
became Canovas the prime minister; and for over twenty years he remained 
in reality the chief man, the chief guiding force in Spain. 

His first task under the new monarchy was to establish and harmonize the 
parties by whose support the king must rule. He could rely upon the military 
chiefs, since Alfonso was their choice. » He must, however, find some way of 
controlling the many-headed Cortes. To do this, he sought favor with the 
royalists, by upholding the power of the Catholic Church. The Church thus 
brought its strong support to the king. Canovas also pleased the republicans 
by plans for establishing universal suffrage, though in practice the power of 
the office-holders, the local political bosses or “caciques” as they are called in 
Spain, has proved so great that no election there expresses much beyond the 
momentary political purpose of the local boss. 

Canovas did not always remain prime minister, because in Spain as in 
England the prime minister is supposed to resign when he cannot control a 
majority of the parliament and so get his measures passed. At times this 
majority in the Spanish Cortes insisted on laws more liberal than Canovas 
would approve, and he gave way to a leader of more progressive views, Sefior 
Sagasta. But always Canovas came back into office again; for always he had 
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THE SAVAGE CARLIST WARS 


(Carlist Rebels Butchering Their Prisoners After the Battle of Abazuza) 
From a drawing by the Spanish artist, H. Castelli 


: NE chief source of Spanish unrest during all these years 
O was the Carlist uprisings, due to the claim of **Don 

‘Carlos’’ and his successors to possess the throne. This 
claim had originated in the days of King Ferdinand VII, who 
gave his throne to his baby daughter, Isabella Il. Many Span- 
iards denied his right to do this; and the king’s brother Carlos 


fought Isabella for the throne in the first Carlist war. He - 


was easily defeated; but his son, another Carlos, headed up- 
risings in 1849 and in 1860. In the confusion following the 
expulsion of Isabella in 1868 a third Ddén Carlos, nephew of 
the second, tried to secure the throne. Many Spaniards sup- 
ported him; but the savagery with which all the Carlist wars 
had been euttied on, had so embittered most of the nation 
against his race that he had no chance of success. 


When in 1873 a republic was declared, the Carlists rose” 


in their last and most formidable war. Around them gathered 
all the ancient loyalists of Spain, who hated the-very thought 
of republicanism. There was savage fighting. Marshal Ser- 


rano, who was the soul and strength of the Republic, led its 


troops suceessfully. But in his absence at Madrid to attend 
to the civic side of the government, the republican troops were 
attacked at Abazuza and disastrously defeated. The fierce 
Carlists horrified the civilized world by their massacres of the 
prisoners they captured. This caused a reaction of feeling 


qeainet them, and the rest of Europe welcomed Marshal Ser- 


rano’s republic. 
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Spain—Marriage of Alfonso XII 1333 


the king to tphold him. Doubtless Canovas could have retained his place as 
prime minister despite the Cortes, by appealing to the army. But both he and 
King Alfonso dreaded to invoke the power of the generals. This power had 
made the monarchy, and might unmake it. Hence more and more the generals 
were kept out of prominence. King Alfonso repeatedly asserted himself as 
_ chief of the army, and tried to win popularity with the common soldiers, so 
that they would become personally devoted to him rather than to any of his 
marshals. 

Meanwhile the young king’s own history was pathetic. When he reached 
the age of twenty, his ministers urged him to marry, that he might have sons 
and the country not be again ieft to distraction through lack of a king. 
Naturally the ministers wanted also to select his bride from among the royal 
families of Europe, hoping thus, in the old-fashioned way, to strengthen 
Spanish alliances. But here Alfonso interfered and informed his councillors 
that he had already selected the lady of his choice. She was a playmate of 
his childhood, a companion of his days of exile when they had been boy and 
girl friends together, his cousin Maria de las Mercedes, Perchance the plot- 
ting ministers recalled their own young days and sighed and liked their young 
king all the better in their hearts for his insistence that his hand should go 
where his heart was already pledged. At any rate the marriage was arranged ; 
and since Mercedes was just as devoted to the king as he to her, we have the 
delightful and rare picture of a genuine love match between a royal couple. 
. They were married in Madrid, in January, 1878, and the city was turned 
upside down with feasting and rejoicing. All that could contribute to the 
beauty, the joy, and the happiness of the occasion was lavishly bestowed. 
But a few montus later Mercedes fell ill, and she died in June of the same year. 

Alfonso, despite his grief, was compelled to marry again almost immedi- 
ately ; for Spain must continue restless until an heir was born to the throne. 
One of the ladies who had formerly been urged upon Alfonso was now 
chosen in the person of the Archduchess Maria Christina, niece of Francis 
Joseph, the Emperor of Austria. The couple were married by proxy in the 
summer of 1879, so that when Christina entered the kingdom it was as queen. 
Their first child was named after Alfonso’s early love, Maria de las Mercedes. 
She was born in 1880, and the Infanta Ilaria Theresa in 1882. _But these were 
daughters, and all Spain was waitiny and hoping anxiously that their king 
- would soon have a son; for now his health failed fast and it was evident that 
the end was near. He died November 25, 188s. 

The strength of Alfonso XII’s monarchy was evidenced by the quiet with 
which it met the peculiar circumstances at his death. His heir was a baby 
girl, and Spain distrusted queens. The natural regent during the baby queen’s 
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infancy was her mother, Queen Christina II, as she was called, to distinguish 
her from a previous sovereign. But Christina was a foreigner, and Spain- 
detested foreign rulers. As a further complication the queen was expecting 
a third child to be born. If it were a boy, he would supersede the baby girl 
Mercedes on the throne. 

Yet all went quietly. Mercedes was proclaimed queen, and Christina 
queen-regent ; and the country waited patiently for the new babe. To the joy 
of all Spain, it was a boy; and this little lad, who was thus king from the 
moment of his birth, is Spain’s present sovereign Alfonso XIII. He was born 
May 17, 1886. His sister at once ceased to be queen, but his mother was con- 
tinued as regent. She was thus the ruler of the kingdom from her husband’s 
death in 1885 until her son’s enthronement in 1902. 

These years of Christina’s regency were momentous ones for Spain. At 
first she was unpopular because of her foreign birth; but as the years passed 
and political storms gathered, respect for her deepened into affection. Can- 
ovas, the minister who had guided her husband, guided her also. But his last 
years were less successful than his earlier ones. A new and terrible power was. 
growing up in Spain, the strength of anarchy. For years now the common 
people of the land had been acquiring knowledge, but had been refused self- 
government. Increase of manufactures had built up a class of mechanics of 
‘far wider outlook and greater self-confidence than the ancient peasantry. These 
laborers could win no voice in the government. It was wholly in the hands 
of the wealthy, the military leaders, and the political “caciques” or bosses. - 
Hence every wild scheme of revolt or vengeance found support among the 
laboring classes. 

Every large city became a center of seething discontent. Barcelona, which 
ever since the days of the Moors has been Spain’s most independent city, its 
great commercial metropolis, became the scene of repeated strikes, assaults 
upon officials, and hurling of anarchistic bombs. Other cities were not far 
behind in their turbulence. Valencia, Santander, Bilboa, every manufacturing 
or commercial town, had its own grievances, its own resentments. 

For over twenty years Canovas, the great champion of the ancient order, 
had stood like some stubborn knight of old, holding back this tide of public 
opinion in Spain, skilfully and successfully resisting every assault of the mob. 
Now he was swept aside. In 1897 he was shot by an anarchist. A short time 
before, several anarchists had been executed in Barcelona for hurling a bomb 
into the middle of a religious procession and killing several innocent people. 
The assassin of Canovas declared that he had been selected by an anarchistic 
society to avenge the execution of the bomb-throwers. : 

When Canovas died there was no other conservative leader to take his 
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and the joyous welcome of the people was in striking contrast 





















THE JOYOUS RESTORATION OF MONARCHY 


(Madrid Enthusiastically Welcomes Alfonso XII as King) 


From a drawing on the spot by A, Solano 


HE Spanish republic of 1873 was short lived. Spain was 
not ready for such a government, the spirit of patriot- 
ism was by centuries of custom inextricably interwoven 

with the idea of personal devotion to a king as leader of the 
country. So the Cortes which in its discontent over its ex- 
periment with a foreign king had impulsively proclaimed a 
republic, now withdrew its action and on the last day of 1874 
voted to restore the ancient royal house, in the person of the 
young son of Queen Isabella. This son; Alfonso XII, was at 
the time a lad of seventeen years. He was living quietly in 
France with his mother; and accepting gladly ,the oppor- 
tunity thus held out to him, he journeyed at once into Spain. 

At every city he was received with an enthusiasm which 
showed that the Cortes had at last hit upon a popular solu- 
tion of the country’s troubles. The climax came with his en- 
try into Madrid. As our picture shows, thousands of gayly 
decorated pigeons were set free in the air as he approached ; 


to the coldness with which they had received the previously — 
elected king, Amadeus of Italy. Cs 

The reign of young Alfonso XII was brief, for he died of 
consumption ten years after his accession; but it was also suc- 
cessful. He won the affection of his people, re-established 
their devotion to his family, and stamped out the Carlists. 
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Spain—The American War 1335 


place. A more liberal policy seemed absolutely necessary. So the queen sum- 
moned the liberal leader Sefior Sagasta to take the helm of the storm-driven 
State. 

Most immediately threatening of the many dangers was—Cuba. That 
island, the last of Spain’s more important colonies, was always simmering 
with revolt. No Spanish government had ever treated the colonies in any 
way except as sources of income. They were to be made to pay as much as 
possible to Spain, and were compelled to do this by military force. But Cuba, 
by her long series of despairing rebellions, had become a source of expense 
instead of- profit. She was draining the life blood of Spain. Every year 
thousands of soldiers perished there, and millions of dollars were expended 
upon the troops. One man, Marshal Campos, had, as we have seen, really 
quieted Cuba by instituting reforms there. But the home government re- 
pudiated most of his promises and renewed the struggle. Canovas, a year 
before he died, determined to “rule or ruin” Cuba, and sent thither General 
Weyler, who with a most Savage severity began trampling out rebellion by 
means of starvation. When the liberals under Sagasta came into power, 
they sought to pacify Cuba by the promise of a constitution. But the Cubans 
had long lost all faith in Spanish promises; and as Weyler was not recalled, 
they continued to fight him desperately. 

Presumably Weyler’s starvation policy would have succeeded in making 
Cuba an empty and hence submissive desert, had not the United States inter- 
fered. This led to the Spanish-American War of 1898. It was brief, but 
not too brief to reveal the utter helplessness of the Spanish military organiza- 
tion outside of Spain. There had been peculation and dishonesty in every 
department, and both the army and the navy were in a condition of demoraliza- 
tion utterly unfit for warfare. A small fleet was gathered and sent to Cuba 
‘under Admiral Cervera. But this fleet was secretly in such poor condition 
that Cervera knew well that he and his men were being deliberately sacrificed 
by a government which dared not confess its weakness and incompetence. 
When Cervera’s fleet was destroyed by the Americans at Santiago, a second 
fleet was noisily gathered. But that-fleet never left Spanish shores; it could 
not. It was as utterly unfit for travel as for battle. 

The Spanish army in Cuba was also conquered, and Spain was compelled 
to seek for peace. By that peace she surrendered the last of her American 
colonies and most of the many islands she had once held scattered over all the 
broad Pacific Ocean. What remained of these islands she immediately sold to 
Germany. The surrender to America hurt Spanish pride; and Sagasta and 
his liberals lost control of the Cortes. When the peace treaty came before that 
body, the conservatives, headed by General Weyler, refused to sign it. They 
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had no way of fighting or resisting further, they simply stubbornly refused 
to act. So Queen Christina dismissed the Cortes and signed the treaty her- 
self. The war had increased Spain's public debt by half a billion dollars. 

With the loss of her last colonies Spain entered on a new era. The coun- 
try had been like a sick man wasting away to death yet refusing to submit — 
to the operation which should free him of his diseased members. -The United 
States had been the harsh surgeon who carried out the necessary operation 
perforce, and now the convalescence.of the patient was rapid. Spanish money, 
instead of being wasted on Cuba, was devoted to the development of native 
resources which had long been neglected. Swift prosperity was the result. 
A new friendship also sprang up between Spain and South America, the 
land of her former colonies. These had feared Spain lest she seek to conquer 
them again; and they had always before them as a warning the sufferings 
of Cuba. But now that Spain had abandoned all effort at holding a colonial 
empire, she became the natural leader of the Spanish-speaking nations. A 
Spanish-American Congress was held at Madrid in 1900, which marked the 
opening of this new era of harmonious effort. 

Immediately after the American War there were many murmurs against 
the official dishonesty and incompetency, which the war had revealed. But 
General Weyler and his conservatives upheld the bureaucracy. He was made 
Captain General of Madrid with military control over the city; and by his 
severity he repressed all outbreaks. The students of the universities took part 
in these protests, and were severely disciplined. Then came the laborers’ 
turn. A vast laborers’ meeting in Barcelona urged reforms upon the govern- 
ment. These were utterly unheeded. Strikes followed in many cities, partly 
from business but mainly from political causes. Even the Carlists ventured 
on another uprising, though it was soon suppressed. In February of 1902 
eighty thousand men were on strike in Barcelona. General Weyler marched 
an army against them. For a week they fought his troops in Ceadly conflict 
in the streets, before finally yielding to the superior weapons and discipline of © 
the soldiers. ~- 

It was amid such tumult as this that the regency of Queen Christina came 
to an end. She was glad indeed to resign the duties and responsibilities of 
sovereignty to her son. Young King Alfonso XIII was declared of age in 
1902, upon his sixteenth birthday, and was formally enthroned. The years 
which have since passed mark therefore his personal reign, as separated from 
the regency of his mother. 

From the very first, young Alfonso showed a tendency to support liberal 
measures rather than the repressive policy which his father and his mother 
had both accepted under Canovas’ guidance, Alfonso made the liberal leader 
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BIRTH OF ALFONSO XIII 


(The Waiting Statesmen Receive Word of the Baby King’s Birth) 
From a painting by the Spanish artist, F. Comba - 


upon the throne, the matter of the succession to the un- 
certain crown of Spain was not wholly settled. Alfonso 
XII married twice during his brief reign, his first .wife, his 
cousin Mercedes, the love of his boyhood, dying six months 
after their wedding. The necessity that he should have a son 
to rule after him was strongly felt, so the king soon married 
again. This time for reasons of state he chose an Austrian 
princess, Maria Christina, commonly known as Queen Chris- 
tina II. The royal pair had two daughters born to them; then 
Alfonso died. Queen Christina at the time was awaiting the. 
birth of a third child. If it proved to be a boy, he would in-. 
herit his father’s throne. There were even rumors that in de- 
fault of a sonthe queen would introduce some other male child 
and pretend it was hers. Hence there has seldom-been an in- 
fant whose birth was awaited with such. anxiety, or where 
fraud or any appearance of it was guardéd against with so 
much care. +E 
Representatives from every government of Europe, and 
even from America and China, were gathered in the antéroom 
of the Queen’s chamber to learn the earliest news of the birth, 
which occurred on May 17, 1886. When finally the chief 
Spanish minister appeared before them with the announce- 
ment that a king had actually been born to Spain, the news 
was met with a general outburst of cheers. 


Bao after the establishment of the popular Alfonso XII 
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Spain— Uprising of the Labours 1337 


Sagasta his chief councillor. But Sagasta died the following year and the 
king was left to his own resources. 

On May 31, 1906, Alfonso wedded an English princess, Victoria of 
Battenberg, who to become his bride changed her faith to Roman Catholicism, 
and her name to Ena. The alliance was intended to strengthen the Spanish 
throne by England’s support. But most Englishmen resented the princess’s 
change of faith; and the Spaniards have always disliked and distrusted her as 
being at heart a “heretic.” A year after the wedding a son was born to the 
couple. Other children came later, and thus the Spanish throne has now sey- 
eral heirs. 

Alfonso himself is popular. He has convinced his people of his desire 
for progress ; he has established his reputation for bravery, and also for gayety, 
a quality which has always endeared Spanish kings to their people. Yet 
Alfonso has not escaped anarchistic attacks ; for with the ever-growing unrest — 
of the masses Spain has become, even more perhaps than Russia, the hotbed 
of anarchy. ; 

On the very day of the king’s wedding as he returned from the church a 
bomb was hurled at the royal pair, It missed its aim, but killed over twenty 
of the joyous crowd who were cheering the passing of the royal carriage. 
The next year another anarchistic outbreak occurred in Barcelona; and there 
were widespread labor strikes. The government appealed to the employers 
to yield somewhat to their men for peace’ sake; but the employers, while 
clamoring for government protection of their factories and other properties, 
refused wholly to recognize any obligation on their part to aid the govern- 
ment in restoring harmony. 

In 1909 the laboring classes were still further antagonized by the course 
of the government in the “Riff War.” Spain had long shared with France 
the honor and duty of keeping in order the African state of Morocco. The - 
natives under Spain’s supervision, the Riffs, became angered early in the year 
and took to arms. In July they defeated a large force sent against them, and 
Spain found herself involved in a very expensive and difficult little war. The 
working classes everywhere in Spain protested. They wanted no more foreign 
colonies to drain their country of men and money ; let the Riffs go. 

Once more the laborers of Barcelona gave voice to the discontent. For 
three tragic July days a mob held possession of the city and attacked priests 
and nuns, who, as representing devotion to the old order of things, are specially 
obnoxious to the revolutionary laboring classes. Unfortunately the Spanish 
government still sees but one way of meeting such disorder. The rioters were 
shot down by soidiers; the streets were cleared ; and then arrests of Suspected 
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ringleaders were made. Several of these, imprisoned in the fortress of Mon-_ 
juich, were tortured to make them confess complicity in anarchistic plots. 

The official vengeance for the rioting centered this time upon one man, a — 
well-known radical writer of Barcelona, Professor Francisco Ferrer. He was © 
accused of inciting the uprising, was given a secret trial and was shot. Ferrer 
was so well known, that radicals and socialists all over the world protested 
and sought to save him, but in vain. In the minds of most men, even in Spain, 
his hurried execution was official murder ; and the conservative party which had 
been in control of the government lost its power. King Alfonso evaded the — 
unpopularity of his ministers by asserting that he was given no warning of © 
their intended course and so had no opportunity to interfere and save Ferrer. 

The repressive attitude which the government so long held has become so 
difficult that the authorities themselves seem drifting toward radicalism. As 
early as 1906 they began breaking away from the Roman Catholic Church. In © 
19IO a new prime minister, Canalejas, was appointed as leader of an anti- 
' clerical ministry. He passed an “associations” law similar to that of France 
restricting the powers of the church. Canalejas also endeavored, though with- 
out success, to bring the unhappy Riff Wear to some sort of ending. But he 
could not stop the disaffection of the lower classes. 1911 was a year full of 
labor strikes ; there was even a mutiny among the sailors of the navy. So that 
toward the end of the year the government proclaimed the entire country under 
military law. In November of 1912, Prime Minister Canalejas was as- 
sassinated. —_ 

What the outcome of this bitter class strife will be no man can say. There 
are many who believe Spain to be on the verge of another revolution. But 
what will that avail, if the people are still unfit for self government? Sefior 
Lerroux of Barcelona, who is generally accepted as the chief leader of the 
Spanish party which desires a republic, said in a speech in 1913 that the 
country was not yet ready to become a republic, the people were not suffi- 
ciently trained in self government! when they were, the republic would come. 
With that prophecy in view, we can pe hope for the best as to the future of 
distracted Spain. 
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THE SPANISH FLEET OF 1898 


(The Squadron of Admiral Cervera Preparing to Depart for its Attack 
Upon the United States) 


From a drawing by the Spanish artist, 4. de Caula 


UEEN CHRISTINA II was made regent for her little 
son. The most important event of her regency was the 





war of 1898 with the United States. With it disap- 


peared the last remnant of Spain’s once world-embracing col- 
onial possessions. Most of her American colonies, those of 
South and Central America had broken away in Napoleon’s 
time; and successfully resisted the restoration of the tyrannical 
Ferdinand VII. Spain still retained, however, many islands 
both in the West Indies and scattered across the Pacific Ocean, 
chief among these possessions being the island of Cuba.-These 
colonies were ruled as Spain’s colonies had always been ruled, 
for the good of the mother country. The success of colonial 
sovernors was measured solely by the amount of money they 
sent to the home government. This led naturally to many 
eases of bitter, grinding tyranny. 

Under such rule Cuba was being utterly ruined, when. the 
United States interfered. Spanish pride demanded that the 
interference should be resisted; but Spain had neither the 
power nor the will to exert herself vigorously so far away from 
home. <A fleet was assembled under Admiral Cervera and de- 
spatcher to aid the army in Cuba against the Americans. But 
that fleet was so aill-supplied, and in every way unfit for bat- 
tle, that its sending was a crime against the loyal sailors who 
trod its decks, and its admiral knew well that he went forth a 
sacrifice to folly and misgovernment. , 
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THE ENGLISH BOMBARDMENT OF GIBRALTAR (From an old print) 


CHRONOLOGY OF SPAIN 





.C. 1100 (?)—Cadiz founded by the Pheenicians. 800 (?)—. 
Rhodia founded on the coast of Catalonia. 264-241 
First War between Rome and Carthage. 236—Hamil- 
car entered Spain to make it a Carthaginian province. 
228—Hasdrubal continued the work of subjugation. 
218—Hannibal captured Saguntum; beginning of the 
Second Punic War. 206—The Carthaginians driven 
from the Peninsula by Romans; who divide the country 
into Hispania Citerior and Hispania Ulterior. 1g90—Cato put 
down rebellion. 154—The Romans defeated by the Lusitanians. 
I33—-Scipio destroyed Numantia; the growth of Roman civilization 
promoted. 105—Great invasion from the Cimbri; the country 
saved by the Celteberi. o7—The Celteberians rose against Rome, 
under Sertorius. '71—Pompey reconquered the country for Rome. 
61—Ceesar. was governor of Further Spain. 49—Civil war with 
Pompey. 45—Czsar defeated Pompey’s sons near Cordova, and 
became master of the Roman world. 2'7—Augustus won decisive 
victories over the wild northern tribes. 19—The Roman conquest 
of Spain complete; the country divided into three provinces; Tarraconensis 
Baetica, and Lusitania; many Roman towns established. 

A.D. 256—Spain ravaged by the Franks. 40g—After a long period of 
prosperity, a tide of barbarism. swept over the country. 414—The Visigoths 
entered Spain, under Ataulfus. 415—Wallia succeeded Ataulfus, conquered 
the barbarians and founded the Visigothic kingdom. 456—Theodoric II. de 
feated the Suevi. 466—Euric made the country still more independent of 
Rome and framed the Gothic Code. 483—Alaric II, became King. 506— 
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Amalaric ruled; the kingdom declining before the Franks. 586—Recared, 
the first Catholic King of Spain, gave great power to the ecclesiastics; perse- 
cution of the Jews. '709—Roderick ruled all Spain. '711—The Saracens, un- 
der Tarik, entered Spain and overthrew the Gothic dominion; battle of Xeres. 
'718—The Christian Pelayo was made King in Asturias. '720—Battle of 
Covadonga. '731-—Battle of Toulouse. '732-—The Saracens defeated at Tours 
by Charles Martel; retreat of the Moors to southern Spain. 755—A bderah- 
man landed in Spain and took command of Andalusia, making Cordova a splen- 
did city and an independent Caliphate. '777— Unsuccessful invasion of Charle- | 
magne. '778—Defeat of the Franks by the Basques’at Roncesvalles. '788— 
Death of Abderahman. 83'7—The kingdom of Navarre founded. g10—Leon © 
made the capital of the Spanish King, Garcia. 932—Fernan Gonsalez asserts 
the independence of Castile. 976—Beginning of the remarkable career of 
Almanzor, who conquered Leon, Barcelona, and Pampeluna, and was caliph in 
all but name till 1002. 1035—Ramirez I. established the Kingdom of Aragon. 
1072—The King of Leon becomes King of Castile also; the Cid quarrels with 
him. 1085—Alfonso VI. of Castile captures Toledo. 1095—The Cid cap- 
tures Valencia; Portugal taken from the Saracens by Henry of Besancon; 
dynasty of the Almoravides set up at Cordova. 1096—Pedro I. of Aragon de- 
feats the Moors and Castilians at Alcoraz. 1099— Death of the Cid. 1137— 
Catalonia and Aragon united. 1144—Alfonso of Leon defeated the Moors ; 
dynasty of the Almonades at Cordova. 1212— Victory of the Christians at Las 
Navas de Tolosa decided the fate of Spain. 1228—James of Aragon captures 
the Balearic Isles. 1230—Castile and Leon finally united. 1232—Fall of 
the Almonades. 1235—Ferdinand III. captured Cordova. 1238—The king- 
dom of Granada begun by the Moors. 1248—Ferdinand III. captured Seville; 
work on the Alhambra begun. 1274—The crown of Navarre passed to the 
royal family of France. 1367—Battle of Navarrete saves Pedro the Cruel. 
1369— Death of Pedro. 1469—Marriage of Ferdinand and Isabella united the 
Christian dominions of Spain. 1481—Establishment of the Inquisition. - 
1492—Granada captured; Columbus sent to explore the western ocean. 
1504—Death of Isabella. 1506—Death of Columbus. I512—Ferdinand con- 
quered the greater part of Navarre. 1516—Death of Ferdinand; accession of 
the House of Austria to the throne of Spain. 1519—Charles V. Emperor, 
1522—The communes defeated at Villalar. 1556—Abdication of Charles; 
Philip II. reigned. 15'71I—Great sea-fight of Lepanto. 1572—Beginning of 
the long wars with Holland. 1580—Portugal successfully claimed. 1588— 
Destruction of the Spanish Armada. 1598—Philip III. became King. 16120 


—Expulsion of the Moors from Spain, with disastrous consequences to the 
country. , 
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CORONATION OF ALFONSO XIII 


(The Boy King Takes Oath to Rule by the Constitution) 


From a drawing at the time by G. Amato 


A TT the close of the American war, Spain sold to Germany 





or to America what few islands still remained in her 
_ possession, and abolished her ancient ‘‘Department for 
Colonial Affairs’’ as being ‘‘no longer necessary.’ The war 
had revealed to Spaniards not only their military weakness, 
but also the amount of fraud which existed in their govern- 
ment. None of this was really blamable upon Queen Chris- 
tina, who had done her best to combat the evils of the land. 
Yet her popularity was seriously undermined. The Carlists 
even ventured another rising; and though this was easily sup- 
pressed, there began to be a general feeling that the sooner 
_ the kingdom was once more in the hands of a native-born king’ 
the better and safer it would be for all concerned. The mi- 
nority of the boy king Alfonso XIIT was therefore shortened, 
and the date of his being declared of age and fit to rule for ; 
himself was pushed forward. His formal coronation thus took 
place in 1902 upon his sixteenth birthday. stg 
In the gorgeous old throne room of the royal palace in 
Madrid, the youthful sovereign, standing by his mother’s side 
and in the presence of all that is left of the ancient nobility 
of Spain, vowed to uphold the Constitution under which his 
father had been invited to become king. The members of the 
Cortes which under that Constitution share with him the 
rulership were also there, with the liberal Prime minister 
Sagasta at their head. , 
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1620—Spain became involved in the Thirty Years’ War between Bohemia 
and Austria. 1621—Philip IV. succeeded his father. 1631—The Treaty of 
Cherasco extorted by Richelieu; the Spaniards driven from the Rhine. 1640 
—Internal dissensions; Catalonia formed itself into a republic; revolt in Lis- 
bon and the Portuguese crown assumed by John of Braganza. 1648—Spain 
transferred the districts of Brabant, Flanders and Limburg to Holland, and 
surrendered her claims to sovereignty over the northern provinces. 1659—By 


. the Treaty of the Pyrenees, Spain gave Roussillon and Cerdagne and other pos- 


sessions to France, while France recognized Catalonia as a province of Spain. 
1665--The Spanish forces routed by the French at Villaviciosa; Charles II. 
became King, under regency of Maria Anna. 1668—Spain purchased the 
restoration of Franche-Comté by ceding part of Flanders to France, in the 
Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle; the independence of Portugal acknowledged. 1680 
—France secured more Spanish territory. 1686—Spain became a member of 
the league of Augsburg. 169'7—The war between France and Spain concluded 
by the Treaty of Ryswick; the Spanish succession became an important 
question. 

1'700—Charles II. died, bequeathing the succession to Philip of Bourbon, 
who became Philip V. of Spain. 1701—War of the Spanish Succession. 
1'705—Charles III. was acknowledged in Catalonia, Aragon and Valencia. 
1'713—Treaty of Utrecht, between England, France, Spain and Holland; Philip 
V. acknowledged; administration of Alberoni; the Queen’s ambitions. 1'729— 
England, France and Holland formed an offensive and defensive alliance with 
Spain. 1'739—Maritime war with England. 1745—Ferdinand IV. became 
King. 1'748—Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. 1'759—Accession of Charles III. 
1'779-—Spain allied herself with the American colonists. 1'788—Charles IV: 
became King; Spanish fortunes influenced by the French revolution; schemes 
of the Queen and Godoy. 

1801—Spain attacked Portugal in the interests of France. 1803—Bona- 


_ parte compelled a burdensome treaty, involving Spain in a new war with Eng- 


land. 1808—Charles IV. abdicated and the crown of Spain was conferred by 


Napoleon on his brother Joseph; the people infuriated. 1814—Ferdinand VII. 


was released from captivity and permitted to become ruler of Spain. 1818— 
Ferdinand sold Florida to the United States. 1820—The Inquisition abol- 
ished by the Cortes and other reforms instituted. 1823—The King revoked 


all acts of the Cortes. 1833—Isabella proclaimed Queen, with her mother re- 


gent; the Carlist struggle; faction and intrigue during the reign. 

1868—The people revolted and Isabella fled to France; Serrano regent 
during the interregnum. 1870—Assassination of General Prim. 1871— 
Amadeus became constitutional king. 1873—Amadeus resigned and a pro- 
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visional republic was formed. 1874—The monarchy restored and crown 
accepted by Alfonso XII. 1876—Termination of the Carlist War. 1885— 
Death of Alfonso XII. 1886—Birth of a posthumous son to Alfonso XII and 
Maria Christina; regency of the Queen. 1897—-Canovas, the prime minister, 
assassinated. 1898—Disastrous war with the United States. 1g902—Corona- 
tion of Alfonso XIII. 1906—Mafriage of Alfonso to an English princess. 
1909—War in Morocco; anarchistic uprising in Barcelona; court-martial and 
death of Ferrer; downfall of the Conservative party. 1g910—An anti-clerical 
ministry established under Canalejas. 1911—Naval mutiny; martial law pro- 
claimed throughout Spain. 1912—Prime Minister Canalejas assassinated. 
1913—Spanish republicans declare the land unreadr for republican govern- 
ment. 


RULERS OF SPAIN 


Kincs OF ASTURIAS AND 


LEON. 
718—Pelayo. 
737—Favila. 


739—Alfonso I. 
757—Fruéla. 
768—Aurelius. 
774—Mauregato. 
788—Bermudo. 
791—Alfonso II. 
842—Ramiro J. 
850—Ordono I. 
866—Alfonso III. 
g1o—Garcia. 
914—Ordofio II. 
923—Fruéla II. 
925—Alfonso IV. 
930—Ramiro II. 
950—Ordofio ITI. 
955—Ordofio IV. 
956—Sancho I. 
967—Ramiro III. 
983—Bermudo IT, 


999—Alfonso V. 
1027—Bermudo III. 
1037—Ferdinand I. 
1065—Alfonso VI. 


Kincs oF LEON AND 
CASTILE. 


1072—Alfonso VI. 
1109—Queen Urraca. 
1126—Alfonso VII. 
1157—Sancho IIT. 
1158—Alfonso VIII. 
1188—Alfonso IX. 
1214—Henry I. 
1230—Ferdinand ITI, 
the Saint. 
1252—Alfonso X, the 
* Wise. 
1284—Sancho IV. 
1295—Ferdinand IV. 
1312—Alfonso XI. 


1350—Peter the Cruel. 


1369—Henry II. 


1379—John I. 
1390—Henry III. 


1406—John IT. 
1454—Henry IV. 
1474—Isabella and 
Ferdinand V. 
1504—Joanna and 
Philip I. 
1506—Ferdinand V. 


Kincs oF ARAGON. 


1035—Ramiro I. 


1065—Sancho Ramirez. 


1094— Peter I. 
1104—Alfonso I, the 
Battler. 


1134—Ramiro II. 
1137—Petronilla and 
Raymond. 
1163—Alfonso IT. 
1196—Peter II. 
1213—James I, the 
Conqueror, 
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IN BARCELONA — " a 


(The Police Suppressing the Socialistic Uprising) 


From a painting by Ramon Casas, the contemporary Spanish artist j 


HE years which have passed since the coronation of 
i Alfonso XIII, have not strengthened his hold upon his | 
people. With the gradual spread of knowledge and of 4 
independent thought throughout the country the old medieval 
attitude of blind devotion to a king and a church has changed. 
Throughout the state there is now a strong party which de- 
mands a republic. There is also a Socialistie party, and a 


considerable number of reckless anarchists who would destroy 
all government. These republican and socialistic parties are Be 
strongest in the great cities, and especially in Barcelona. ; 
Some of their leaders have already announced that when they | 
have made Spain @ republic, Barcelona is to be its capital. 4 

o 


This great manufacturing metropolis of Spain has recently 
been the seat of repeated labor strikes and even of armed apy 1 42 
_ risings, only put down by the wholesale employment of regu-. 
lar troops. In 1902 eighty thousand striking laborers held 
the city for a week against all the forces the government 
could bring against them. Again in 1909, in 1911, and in 
1913, similar outbreaks in Barcelona resulted in the enforce- 
ment of military law in the tumultuous city. But the republi- 
cans cannot thus be crushed. "They grow stronger every year. 
The neighboring state of Portugal has declared itself a re- 
public; and it would be small surprise to the other govern- 
ments of Europe, if Spain should at any moment seize ad- 
vantage of a propitious opportunity to do the same. 
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Spain—Rulers 


_1276—Peter III. 
1285—Alfonso III. 
1291—James II., the Just. 
1327—Alfonso IV. 
1336—Peter IV. 
1387—John I. 
1395—Martin. 
1412—Ferdinand the Just. 
1416—Alfonso V. 
1458—John II. a 
1479—Ferdinand II. (V. of Castile). 


KINGS oF SPAIN. 
1506—Ferdinand V. 
1516—Charles I. 
1556—Philip II. 
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1§98—Philip III, 

1621—Philip IV. 

1665—Charles IT. 

1700—Philip V. 
1746—Ferdinand VI. _ 
1759—Charles III. ‘ 
1788—Charles IV. 
1808—Ferdinand VII. 
1808—Joseph Bonaparte. 
1814—Ferdinand VII. (restorea 
1833—Isabella IT. 
1868—Republic. 

1871—Amadeus. *: 
1873—Republic. 

1874—Alfonso XII. 
1886—Alfonso XIII. 


PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY FOR SPAIN 


Abbassides (ab-bas’idz) 
Abd-el-Melik (ahbd’él-ma'léh) 
Abderahman (ahbd’-er-ah’man) 
Abdulaziz (ahb’dool-ah-zuz) 
Aetius (ah-é’shi-iis) 
Alaric (al’a-rik) 

Alberoni (ahl-ba-rd’né) 
Algeciras (al-jé-sé/ras) 
Alicante (ah-lé-kahn'ta) 
Amalaric (a-mal/a-rik) 
Aquitaine (ak’we-tain) 
Aranjuez (a-ran’hoo-eth) 
Aragon (ar'a-g6n) 

-Astorga (ahs-tér'ga) 
Ayacucho (i/4-koo'ch6) 

_ Beja (ba’zhah) 

Blenheim (blen'im) 
Bordeaux (bor-d6) 

Braga (brah’ga) 

Cabrera (kah-bra'r3) 


Castile (kas-teel) 

Cervantes (sér-van't&z) 

Ceuta (si’ta, 0” Span. tha'oo-ta) 

Chalons-sur-marne (shah - l3n’ - sur 
marn) 

Cordova (kér’d6-va) 

Escoiquiz (es-ko-e-keeth? 

Espartero (as-par-ta’rd) 

Estremadura (és-tra-mah-doo’ra} 

Eudes (ides) 

Euric (u'ric) 

Granada (grah-nah’d4) 

Guadarrama (gwah-dar-rah'm3) 

Guadalquivir (gwah-dahl-ké-vér} 

Guadiana (gwah-dé-ah’na) 

Hakam (ha’kam) 

Joaquin (wah-keen) 

Leon (14-6n’) 

Llorente (ly6-rén’ta) 

Loyola (loi-6/la, or Span. 16-y6/1&) 


’ 
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Nialplaquet (mahl-pla- ka) Tagus (ta‘giis) 

Maria (ma-ré’'a) Tarik (tah’rik) 

Merida (mér’i-da) Theodemir (thé-dd/é-mir) 
Montemolin (m6én-ta-md6-lén) Theodoric (thé-6d'6-rik) 

Mula (moo’la) Thorisimund (thor'is-miind) 

Munoz (moon-yoth) Toledo (to-la'do) 

Murcia (mir-shi/a) Torquemada (t6r-ka-mah’dah} 
Narvaez (nahr-vah’eth) Toulouse (too-looz’) 

Olivarez (6-lé-vah’reth) Velasquez (va-lahs’keth) 

Omeyya (6-ma’ya) Vigo (vé'go) 

Orihuela (6-re-wa'la) Villaviciosa (veel-ya-ve-the. 0’sd} 
Pelayo (pa-lah’yo) Vimieiro (vé-mé-a’ro) 

Poitiers (pwah-te-a’) Wallia (wal'li-a) 

Ramillies (ra-mé-yé’) Xeres (ha-reth’) 

Rastadt (rihs’tat) Ximines (zé-mé@/néz, or .Span. hé 
Roliza (ro-1é'tha) ma’nes) . 
Roncesvalles (ron-se-val’les) Yussuf (yoo’soof) 
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